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WHAT THE PRESS SAYS ABOUT THE NEW FEATURES. 


_ Lippincott’s Magazine has begun a new experiment,—that of printing a complete novel 
(not novelette) in each monthly number, in addition to the ordinary contents of a magazine. By 
_ this plan the subscribers will get twelve novels a year instead of one or two, and will get them x 
’ straight instead of mangled out of shape and recognition by the serial process, which has so long I 
been the curse of fictitious literature. The benefit to the author is nct less than to the reader, ‘ 
for now he will not be obliged to introduce an artificial climax at the end of each instalment, to ij 
the destruction of the artistic balance of his work; nor will he be tempted to write with one end i 
of his story in print and the other end in his head,—or perhaps not even there,—as is often the Fs 
case now. The prospects are that the publishers will partake of the general prosperity, and already 
three or four new editions of the first number of the new-departure series have been called for. 
The novel in the first number is by John Habberton, and would make an ordinary volume of i 
" 300 pages. But one part of the plan is that no novel published in the magazine shall afterwards ie 
appear in any other form. If you want it, either now or three years hence, it is only by buying 
* the magazine, or borrowing it, that you can get it.””—JULIAN HAWTHORNE, in Mew York World. < 















The November number contained 








BRUETON’S BAYOU. 


By John Habberton. 



















_  “Acharming picture of Southern life on the banks of the Mississippi. Southern good will, 
hospitality, frankness, and courtesy receive a tribute from the North which they deserve. It is 
not a stoty-writer’s idealism, but the reai thing.” —Zz/z. 

“The different situations are described with admirable touch, and often evoke a:quiet 
smile.”—Boston Transcript. 
“‘Mr. Habberton has done the best literary work of his still busy career in ‘ Brueton’s 

» Bayou.’ ‘The story is well constructed, the characterizations are clever, and the heroine is an 

admirably real and attractive figure.’—New York Tribune. 










- The December number contained 





MISS DEFARGE. 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 




















One of the best of her short stories.’— Philadelphia Evening. Bulletin. 
“A valuable addition to the fiction series of the magazine.”— Boston Fournal, 








The February number will contain a strong novel of Virginia life,— 








A SELF-MADE MAN. 


By M. G. McClelland, author of ‘Oblivion,’ 
‘* Princess,’’ etc. 





















Also, a new story by Mrs. A. L. WISTER, a literary autobiography by 
Joun Burroucus, a satire by RoBERT Grant, a bit of personal gossip, called 
‘*A Day with the President,’’ etc., etc. : 
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SINFIRE. 


I. 

[Nore.—I have taken such liberties with this journal as seemed to me best 
‘calculated to promote the interests and stimulate the interest of the reader. Mr. 
Mainwaring probably did not write with a view to publication, and he often 
has turned aside to treat of matters which do not belong to the strange story that 
was developing under his observation. Such passages have generally been ex- 
punged, and the narrative made to read as much as possible like an ordinary 
novel told in the first person. On the other hand, there is a certain leisureliness 
and circumstantiality about Mr. Mainwaring’s style, and he possesses a sense 
of artistic propriety and of dramatic effect, which have been of infinite service to 
his editor.. Though his journal could have been meant only for his own refer- 
ence or amusement, he seemed instinctively to aim at a completeness and sym- 
metry rarely met with in that species of composition. Very rarely indeed have 
I been obliged to interpolate facts not conveyed in the text. For the rest, a few 
transpositions, here and there a verbal emendation, and occasionally a change in 
the form of narration, cover the limits of my labors. Of course I might simply 
have used the materials at my command to make up a regular novel. But it 
seemed to me that the effect of the tale was much enhanced by the fact that the 
teller of it was not only himself one of the characters in it, but did not know, at 
the time he was telling it, what the next day or hour might bring forth. He is 
quite as much in suspense as the reader can be; and thus a sympathy and confi- 
dence on the reader’s part are established which could not otherwise be at- 
tained. Deliberately-planned artistic surprises are lost; but the compensating 
advantages are ample. An earthquake, a murder, a thunderbolt, an elopement, 
. are startling enough in themselves, without being “led up to,” Moréover, Ino 
longer have either the time or the inclination to work out an elaborate fiction, 
and am well content to let Mr. Frank Mainwaring speak for himself.— Editor. ] 


: eee cobra arrived yesterday (June 2). I had previously had a cage 
made for her, adjoining that occupied by the rattlesnakes, Both 
cages have slate bottoms, hard-wood sides, and are glazed in front with 
plate glass, which can be lifted on grooves like a window, when neces- 
sary. The partition between the cages is pierced by a small door, which 
can be opened or closed by a cord from the outside. The whole affair 
is fixed at the side of the room opposite the north window, and has (to 
my thinking, at least) quite a fine appearance, 
My new guest was rather restless at first, and kept rearing up 
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against the glass and exploring every corner of her habitation. To- 
wards evening she quieted down, and swallowed some food that I gave 
her with an air of good-fellowship that promises well for the future, 
I am fond of her already: I think there is more in her than in the 
rattlers. Not necessarily more poison, perhaps, but more depth of 
character,—a strange, Oriental charm. And she is certainly as hand- 

some a reptile as ever carried death in her fang. 

The rattlers, by the way, seemed to be aware of the presence of their 
neighbor, and showed some agitation,—especially in the region of the 
tail. They seemed more alarmed than irritated, however: I suppose 
they were awed by the superior genius of the queenly Indian. But it 
is part of my plan to see how they will behave to one another: so, this 
morning, I opened the door in the partition. . The rattlers, instead of 
coiling themselves in position, slunk about at full length and got under 
the blankets. The cobra sat quiet for a time, as if she were contem- 
plating the situation ; but at last, with a slow and graceful movement, 
and head erect, she slid through the opening and into the other cage. 
She was like a queen among her subjects, and her subjects never so 
much as rattled. She finally made herself comfortable in their blankets; 
and it does not seem to occur to them to retaliate by making free with bie: 
. Iam never tired of watching these mysterious animals. The power 
of instant death is a fascinating thing to meditate upon. It gives dig- 
nity to its possessor,—a dignity which is inherent, not derived from the 
imagination of the observer. No animal has finer manners—a more 
awful composure—than this cobra of mine. Human monarchs have 
their grandeur and serenity. There j is omnes caaka in the aspect. 
of outlaws and desperadoes who do not hesitate to kill men. There is 
only one thing nobler than to destroy life, and that is, to create it. 

My own calling (so far as I can be said to have one) possesses 
neither of these advantages; for although, no doubt, a physician may 
often be fatal to his patient, that is not his ostensible business ; and as for 
creating life, my science is there at one with my orthodoxy : mortal man 
will never accomplish the feat. This patching and mending of worn- 
out bodies can hardly be called a respectable employment, and, in the 
widest sense, perhaps not a philanthropic one. Patched people do not 
make good ancestors: medical skill is the foe of posterity. If I had 
my choice of a future incarnation, I should choose to be a Central 
African despot,—or a cobra! What a change from relieving the aches 
and pains of Mrs. Hodge in the village, and bringing Sophie Stubbs’s 
little baby through an attack of croup! 

There must be an essential discord at the bottom of my nature. 
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My temperament seems to be quiet, methodical, undemonstrative, re- 
tiring ; people find me sympathetic, appreciative, benevolent. I am 
made the confidant of all manner of troubles and secrets: it is my fate 
to be an adviser and a mediator. Though I was born four years later 
than John, and two years after Henry, yet I am older in my ways and 
external feeling than either of them. In this my twenty-eighth year 
my character appears already fixed. And yet I am never without a 
misgiving that this is not my real self,—that the genuine Frank Main- 
waring has never yet been revealed. I am asleep: the hour of my 
awakening has never struck. ‘ ’ 

Of course it never will strike: this perception of latent possibilities 
is no doubt common, and the practical realities of life gradually obliter- 
ate it. I am an observer and a student; but I have never attempted 
to control circumstances. My acts have been obedient, not aggressive. 
I have taken relief in imagination ; but that will cool in time. I only 
wish the whole thing did not seem so like play-acting. I fancy I should 
have been better (being what I am) without. that fifty thousand dollars 
that my father’s will gave me. I ought to have had the whole estate, 
or nothing. Henry did very well with his fifty thousand: at least, his 
desire always was to roam about the world, and his bequest has enabled 
him to do it, all these four years since father died. But Henry is as 
different from me—from both my actual and my possible self—as a 
brother could be. He is a restless, lawless bohemian,—unconventional 
in thought and act, mysterious, unaccountable, lovable, and a genius. 
He can be happy anywhere, for he enjoys even his miseries, No one 
can help serving him, for no one can help liking him. For my part, 
though not of a gushing disposition, I am his willing slave whenever 
he is within reach of me; and I have actually pined for him during 
this long absence. 

As regards John, ig was another matter. He is the eldest, and, as 
father saw fit to maintain the English prejudice of primogeniture (in 
fact, father always remained English to the core, though the last. five- 
and-thirty years of his life were passed in America, and though he 
spoke of himself and thought of himself as an out-and-out Yankee), we 
were always trained to regard John as the future head of the family, 
and in some sort of another flesh and blood than we. Though a 
generous and very affectionate fellow, John was naturally overbearing 
and peremptory, and his position would tend to develop these traits. 
I respect him, and something more; but I care most for Henry. And 
I am inclined to suspect that Henry is mother’s favorite too; though 
she has never confessed as much, and is too aristocratic in her instincts 
to admit it even to herself. 
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Perhaps I would better have taken a leaf from Henry’s book, and 
have cut loose from the family homestead, and set up for myself, when 
father died. I think I should have done so had I been left to myself. 
But mother was accustomed to my ministrations; and John could 
hardly have dealt alone with the matters consequent upon his accession. 
And, to confess the truth, I am indolent: I lack ambition; I lack a 
motive. If the opportunity or the stimulus came, I like to fancy I 
might do or be something in the world,—if, for instance, I instead of 
John had inherited Cedarcliffe and sixty thousand a year. But since, 
in order to that, both John and Henry must die before me, and un- 
married, my stimulus and opportunity are not likely to come to time. 
Heaven forbid they should! 

It is rather singular, by the way, that neither of us three boys han ever 
seriously thought of marriage. John is now thirty-two, and getting set 
in his ways: for his own sake, as well as for the family’s, he ought not 
to delay much longer. Father set his heart upon the perpetuation of 


the Mainwaring line in America; and he built this great stone man- 


sion, and bought the two hundred acres of ground on which it stands, 
with the purpose that it-should be our homestead forever. But John 
does not seem to be attracted by women, or to attract them,—apart 
from the fact that he is a millionaire. I am not a marrying man, 
either: I never was so much in love with any girl as I am,with my 
cobra. Henry is the lady’s-man of the family: he was always cherish- 


ing a romantic passion for somebody, and had a score of good chances 
of becoming a Benedict, even before he went abroad. What he may 
have done since, I know not. But he is as fickle as he is impression-: 


able; and I doubt whether he will ever bring himself to the point of 
calling any woman his wife. What a villanous mischance it would be 
if we were all to remain childless, and Cedarcliff were finally to go to 


some of our unknown English relatives! Thergis Edward Forrestal, — 


for instance, my mother’s brother. The last we heard of him was 
twenty years ago, when he married and was going to India. He may 
have a dozen children by this time, who would come in for a share of 
our spoils. It would be too bad. 

Now that I have got my cobra, I intend to make some experiments 
in snake-charming. I ought to succeed, for I was always fond of 
snakes, and they never seemed inclined to harm me. I hope to discover 
how the effects are produced, and to get at something like a scientifie 
formula for it. There must be a further use for serpents than has been 
yet revealed. Since the time of Adam they are reputed to have done 
much harm to the human race; but I believe that they may be ren- 
dered as beneficent as they have hitherto been hostile. Probably the 
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ancients understood them better than we do; and’ the Asiatics are still 
far in advance of us in that respect. But there may be something that 
no one has yet detected ; and I may be destined to hit upon it. At all 
events, it will be something to do and to think about ; and that is what 
I am in want of at present. I shall get my Indian toumril and set-to 
work to-morrow. i 

I despise myself and my way of life! Iam nothing: I think of 
nothing: I do nothing! A man who has never loved: a student who 
has made no discovery: a physician who has never earned his living! 
People say that I prescribe for Sophie Stubbs ahd Mrs. Hodge, and 
charge them no fees, out of benevolence; and that I refuse wealthy 
patients from pride and that I may devote my time to scientific research. 
But the truth is, I have no sense of human brotherhood: I cannot 
breathe and hope and work with my fellow-men. I am gradually 
getting benumbed out of existence: every year, every month, finds my 
scope of action and interest narrower. Yet I know that there is in me 
the power to be great. Oh for some torch to kindle me into a blaze! 
and I care not whether the torch be lighted at the higher or the nether 
fire! I sit and read the newspaper to my mother, when I might 
administer laws to a nation: I counsel my brother in the care of his 
estate, when I might direct the policy of an empire: I investigate the 
physiology of serpents, when I might solve and declare the secret of 
earthly immortality. I ama pygmy, when I could be a Titan. Is this 
insane vanity? I think not. It is not that I—that my private un- 
aided self is great, but that I cannot rid myself of the conviction that 
I was born to be the instrument through which some great result shall 
be accomplished. I cannot escape a premonition that I am destined to 
render the name of Mainwaring forever famous. But such premoni- 
tions and convictions, though I cherish, I do not believe them. They 
are what is inmost in me, yet I laugh them to scorn. I know that no 
change will come, no kindling, no enlargement; and, nevertheless, all 
that preserves me from total spiritual death is the secret assurance that 
the impossible will occur. Well, if I prov: great in no other way, I 
shall prove myself the greatest of fools. But at least I will keep my 
folly to myself. I may whisper it to my queen cobra,—my Saprani,— 
perhaps, for she will not reveal it; but, unless it go far indeed, it shall 
go no further. 


II. 


I have inexcusably neglected Saprani the last ten days; but she 
seems to flourish notwithstanding, and has established a comfortable 
basis of intercourse with the rattlesnakes. She is really a magnificent 
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creature, black as jet, nearly six feet long, with a row of golden spots 
down each glistening side,—“ patines of bright gold” I call them. She 
is beginning to recognize me, I think, and when I approach her with a 
saucer of milk she sometimes rears up her head and expands that 
curious membrane at the sides of the neck. It has two black circles 
marked on it. She seems to expand the membrane under a pleasurable 
influence as well as under an angry one. Last night, before going to 
bed, I tried the effect of the toumril on her. It makes a very soft 
and soothing sound,—much more so than the ordinary flute. SAprani 
seemed to notice it at once, though the glass front of the cage inter- 
vened : she came out from beneath her blanket, and reared slowly up, 
swaying a little from side to side. I have no doubt that I shall be 
able to perform all the feats of the Hindoo charmers, with a little prac- 
tice. Hereafter, I shall have my queen of cobras out of her cage, on 
the floor. I wonder what Sinfire will say to her ! 

It is more than a week, by the way, since Sinfire arrived here. So 
little occurs in our monotonous round of life that this event deserves 
to be recorded. I am, perhaps, the least inhospitable member of our 
household ; but even I, had I been asked ten days ago whether it were 
possible for us to receive a stranger into the family,—and, of all stran- 
gers, a young lady,—should have answered “ No!’ with promptness 
and decision. Mother, indeed, is a woman of the world, and profoundly. 
versed in all social etiquette and behavior ; but “society” hospitality 
and cordiality are one thing, and the perennial kindliness that makes a 
guest feel wholly and permanently at home is quite another thing. 
Now, mother has many virtues: she is aristocratic, dignified, courteous, 
elegant, high-tempered, headstrong, and keen-witted; nay, she has 
strong affections, too, in a way of her own ; but I fancy her most partial 
admirers (foremost among whom is her youngest son) would hardly 
characterize her as a warm-hearted woman. The perfection of her 
manners, instead of putting people at their ease, as perfect manners are 
said to do, makes them sensible of their own comparative boorishness ; 
the faultless taste of her attire causes the best-dressed woman to seem 
dowdy. This is no fault of my mother’s: it is simply a matter of 
temperament,—of the “ sphere,” as the mystic social philosophers would 
term it. There is something about her that prevents her from uniting 
with others. She has made this same criticism on me, and possibly 
with justice; though I think that in my case it is rather acquired than 
innate. Well, this unassailable mother of mine has encountered the 
exception that proves her rule: she has met a person who has elicited 
her cordiality. And a very genuine, downright kind of cordiality it 
turns out to be: none the worse for having lain so long in the secret 
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chamber of her heart. Yet I should never have iniagined that Sinfire 
was the enchantress who would have the key to that door: there is, for 
all any one can see, absolutely no community of feeling or supine 
between mother and her. 

John, being at any rate a man, is a less remarkable case; but even 
he outstrips anticipation. John has always seemed to me the ideal of 
an English country squire: he would be just the man for a master of 
fox-hounds,—a man able and willing to browbeat everybody, to domi- 
neer and be choleric, and yet to command the hearty good will of all, 
owing to their recognition of his unalterable honesty and child-like 
kindness of heart. John did not learn much at school, and he came to 
‘an untimely end in college; but where I made one friend he made 
twenty ; and his truest friend was the one to whom, at the outset of 
their acquaintance, he administered the most terrible thrashing. John 
loves eating and drinking as much as any man, but he would starve 
himself for a week rather than dock his mare of a peck of oats or his 
dogs of a biscuit. John has absurd, undemocratic theories, and fan- 
cies himself the superior of every one he meets, because he is the heir 
of the Mainwarings ; but there is one person before whom he humbles 
himself, and that is the English groom in his stables. John would 
face a dozen foot-pads with a heart of trust, and would probably get 
the best of them; but in the presence of a petticoat (an embroidered 
one, at least) his big voice sinks to a quaver and a rumble and his 
haughty glance quails and falls. In view of this latter fact, it would 
not have been surprising if Sinfire (who does wear an embroidered one) 
had put him to flight ; but her distinction consisted in having inspired 
him with a new spirit, in virtue of which he is rapidly emerging from 
barbarism into civilization. Instead of talking with a hostler, and 
roaring out an oath when his humor is crossed, he attempts polite con- 
versation (God bless him !) and courteous irony; instead of drinking 
himself crimson after dinner, he limits himself to six glasses, and 
every one a toast; instead of starting off betimes in the morning on a 
lonely hunting or horseback expedition, he dawdles anxiously about the 
veranda, in a comical anxiety to secure, in not too barefaced a manner, 
the monopoly of “Cousin Sinfire’s” companionship. This would be 
less remarkable were John ordinarily susceptible ; but I can vouch for 
it that every good-looking girl within a radius of fifty miles has been 
tried upon him, with the result only of putting him to flight. Cousin 
Sinfire, therefore, must wield some spell unknown to the common run 
of young ladies. 

Indeed, I am myself not insensible to a peculiar quality in her, 
which I can conceive to be very attractive to many or to most people. 
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She is pretty ; but it isnot that. She is intelligent ; but it is not that. 
And she has high animal spirits and graceful vivacity ; but neither is 
it these. No; and I doubt if I can specify precisely what it is. Yet 
I should be able to analyze her, if anybody can; because towards her 
as towards the rest of mankind I occupy the position of an outsider 
and dispassionate ‘observer merely. Moreover, I have a motive for 
making the analysis,—that, in my réle of general care-taker of the 
family, I must determine whether or not she be a fit and proper person 
to become Mrs. Mainwaring and thus to relegate mother to the position 
of dowager. For there is no doubt that John will marry her if he 
ean; and, after making all due allowance for the waywardness of a 
maiden’s fancy, it would not do to build too confidently on the proba- 
bility of her rejecting a generous-hearted, fine-looking, infatuated young 
fellow with sixty thousand a year to his fortune. At all events, I 
shall make it my business to improve my acquaintance with her; and 
the fact that she evidently regards me as an inoffensive and rather 
agreeable person renders the execution of my design all the easier. 

She came upon us as abruptly and unexpectedly as an asteroid out 
of infinite space. We had finished dinner more than an hour before, 
and mother and I were sitting on the veranda, enjoying the evening 
breeze and fighting off an occasional mosquito. John, I presume, 
was hobnobbing with Tom the groom in the harness-room. There was 
the sound of carriage-wheels far down the drive; and one of the dogs 
barked. There was no moon, and it was too dark to see tlie carriage 
until it was almost at hand. Then it turned out to be a hack from the 
village railway-station. 

“Tt must be some person in answer to my advertisement for a 
maid,” exclaimed my mother, in an undertone. “ What an extraordi- 
nary proceeding ! You must tell the people at the livery-stable, Frank, 
never to allow people to come upon us in this way.” 

I said, “ Apparently the person means to take the place. Her trunk 
is on behind.” 

“That is sufficient,” mother replied. “I shall not take her !” 

“Meantime, the hackman had descended from the box and opened 
the carriage door. A rather tall female figure got out. At a sign 
from mother, I went down the steps of the veranda and met her. I 
saw that she was young and well dressed. She did not look like a 
“ person.” 

“Are you Mr. Mainwaring?” she asked, in a deep but very 
agreeable voice. 

“T am Frank Mainwaring,” I said. “Did you wish to see my 
mother ?” 
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“T have brought her a letter from her brother,” replied she; and 


she handed me a sealed envelope. 

“Do you mean from Edward Forrestal ?” 

it) Yes.” 

“Will you come up and sit down?” I preceded her up the steps, 
and gave the letter to mother, who must have overheard what had 
passed, and had risen to her feet. “From Edward? What can it be?” 
she murmured. Indeed, we had not heard from my uncle for twenty 
years. ‘Come in and sit down,” she said to the visitor, in a somewhat 
agitated tone. “TI will read what you have brought, and 

“T will stay here until you have read it,” returned the other; 
and she turned away, refusing the chair I proffered her, and leaned 
against a pillar of the veranda. As she stood there, the hackman ap- 
proached and asked whether he should take down her trunk. “ Not 
yet,” she said. Meantime, mother had gone into the front drawing- 
room, where there was a light, to read the letter. I said, at a venture, 
“Tf we had known you were coming, we would have made prepara- 
tions——” 

But she interrupted me. “I took my chances,” she said. “It is 
only twelve days since I left England. I brought the letter myself, 
because I didn’t wish to trust it to the mails, and it is all I have to 
show for myself.” 

At this point, mother reappeared in the door-way. ‘“ My dear,” she 
said, in an uncertain voice, “come here where I can see you. Are 
you—are you——” 

“T am Sinfire,” said the other, advancing with a certain stateliness, 
and taking my mother’s hand in hers.. My mother was strangely 
moved, She gave an inarticulate cry, drew the girl into her arms, and 
kissed her. It seems that her brother—my uncle Edward—was dead. 
He had died in London, leaving very little property, and a daughter, 
his only surviving child. His wife had died years before. There was 
no one in England on whom he had any claim (he had lived upwards 
of fifteen years in India), and he was troubled in mind as to his 
daughter’s future. Then he thought of his sister who had married 
and gone to America, and he resolved that his daughter should go to 
her. America would be a better place for her than Europe, especially 
as there was so little money at her disposal. He wrote, on his death- 
bed, the letter which she had brought us, in which he had recommended 
her to his sister’s care. “She is able to take her own part in the 
world,” the letter said: “she wishes no more than I to be a burden 
on you. But you will know what things a girl like her may and may 
not do, in the great Republic; and I am assured that my sister will 
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advise my daughter wisely and for her best good.” Such was the sum 
and substance of the message the girl had brought. 

“Tam Sinfire!” I repeated the words to myself as I followed her 
and my mother to the drawing-room. Did ever a young English gentle- 
woman, before this, have such a name inflicted on her? Christian name 
it surely could not be termed ; nor could I call to mind any such in the 
annals of paganism. Possibly it might be Hindoo; but we had no 
reason to suppose that my uncle had embraced the faith of Brahma. 
Tt was decidedly an ominous name so far as sound went; and the 
young lady herself, though beautiful and inviting to look upon, was 
evidently one of those beings who are not to be fathomed at a glance, 
and whose secret depths may contain something not indicated by the 
gracious outward contours. But, for the present, she was rather grave, 
rather taciturn, and full of a gentle dignity. I could perceive that 
mother was making an energetic ‘effort to “ place” her: by which I do not 
mean that she was trying to “ put her in her place,” by any means; but 
she was endeavoring to determine the social and personal sphere in which 
she probably belonged. Was she, in a word, less than Mrs. Mainwaring, 
or greater, or an equal? One would be pretty safe in assuming that she 
was not less. Further than that it would be rash to prophesy. She 
had force, intellect, character, and singular individuality. 

While we three were still in the midst of our first conversation, and 
the servants were carrying Miss Forrestal’s trunk up to her rooms, 
who should stride in but the lord of the manor, John Mainwaring, 
Esquire, fresh from the harness-room and the groom’s pipe, humming 
an air in his resonant barytone, and whistling, between the catches, to 
his gray collie, his inseparable companion by night and day! He did 
not see our visitor until he was within five feet of her: then he looked 
with a start, and her tranquil eyes met his. 


ITI. 


I wish I were a short-hand writer. I would have taken down the 
scene word for word as it happened. John, in spite of his lack of 
polish, his lusty voice, his careless attire, and his fondness for the society 
of English Tom, is a gentleman to the marrow of his sturdy bones. 
This fact frequently produces complications and embarrassments from 
which he would otherwise be free. 

The careless expression of his face underwent an instant transforma- 
tion. The blood rushed to his cheeks and forehead. He straightened 
his broad shoulders, and drew himself up as rigid as a soldier on parade. 
He did not attempt to speak, nor did he turn his gaze from her. JI 
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don’t know what would have been the end of it, had they been alone: 
as it was, I had to say, after a moment, “ John, this is our cousin, Miss 
Forrestal.” | 

He drew a long breath, and held out his broad hand, into which she 
put hers. “Iam glad that—you are our cousin,” said he; at which I 
laughed, Miss Forrestal smiled slightly, but with a very bright look in 
her eyes, and John sat down on a chair, with a hand on each knee. 

“Your cousin has just arrived from England,” said mother, and 
went on to tell the story. John maintained the same expression and 
attitude throughout, and seemed unable to turn his face away from the 
new-comer, whose eyes rested sometimes on the speaker, sometimes on 
me, and occasionally on John, she preserving meanwhile an appearance 
of quiet composure, and now and then supplementing mother’s narrative 
with a remark of her own. When this was over, John said, “TI hope 
you will enjoy yourself here. Mother understands company better than 
I do; but I’ll do my best,—and Frank too. I wish my other brother 
were here: I’m sure you’d get along with him.” 

“You have another brother?” asked Miss Forrestal. 

“ Henry,—my second son,” put in mother. “Yes, I think you 
would find him entertaining. I miss him sadly. He has been travel- 
ling abroad nearly four years: we hear from him only once in two or 
three months. He has been in India, too. He might easily have seen 
you and your father there, if he had known.” 

While my mother was saying this, I noticed that, for the first time, 
Miss Forrestal’s color slowly deepened. I cannot imagine why. Per- 
haps the blush belonged to an earlier period of the evening and she had 
merely postponed it till now. That is sometimes the way with persons 
whose thoughts and emotions come from far below the surface. 

“Henry Mainwaring !” she said, as if to herself. Then, to mother, 
“ Do you expect him back soon ?” 

Mother shook her head mournfully. I said, “Perhaps in seven 
days, perhaps in seven years: there’s no telling.” 

_ “IfT only knew where he was, I’d write him to come on at once,” 
said John, in an emphatic tone. 

At this point the servant came in to announce supper,—a meal 
which is ordinarily little more than a ceremony with us, but which 
to-night was more substantial, on account of our cousin, who had prob- 
ably had no dinner. “If you would like to make any changes in your 
dress, my dear?” said mother, as we rose. “You can take all the time 
you want.” 

“Perhaps I had better brush my hair,” she answered. And so the 
two ladies went out, leaving John and me together. He thrust his 
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hands in his pockets, turned on his heel, and walked to the window, 
where he stood looking out, though he could see nothing. 

“Do you think she’s pretty ?” I inquired, at length. 

“T don’t know. I’ve seen nobody like her,” he replied, after a 
pause. Then he came away from the window, and sat down and patted 
the collie until the ladies reappeared. So far as I remember, nothing 
of importance occurred during that evening. 

I am of John’s way of thinking: I have seen nobody like her. 
But I have no doubt about her good looks. She is a beautiful girl. 
She has beauty of expression and movement, as well as of form, feature, 
and color. But it is an unusual type. She is as dark as a Spaniard, 
with abundance of black hair, not shiny, but soft and lustreless, like 
black smoke condensed. Her skin is a pale transparent brown, looking 
like antique ivory at night, and almost golden when the sun falls on it. 
Her eyebrows and eyelashes are black, but her eyes are blue,—a warm 
blue, like spring violets. The blood shows through her cheeks more 
than with Spanish women. 

Her nose is a rather small, delicately-moulded aquiline. Mother 
has a handsome nose, but it seems coarse in comparison with this. It 
gives an exquisitely aristocratic effect to her face; and yet it is not such 
a nose as members of the English aristocracy are apt to have. It seems 
to indicate refinement of soul and noble spirit, rather than mere high 
breeding and blue blood. Her countenance has the charm of original- 
ity,—as if she were the first of her kind, rather than the last of some- 
body else’s. I never saw my uncle Edward, but he must have been an 
extraordinary Englishman if his daughter resembles him. She must 
take after her mother, if any one; and yet, according to mother, Uncle 
-Edward’s wife was an invalid, and rather plain. No doubt there is a 
great deal of exaggeration and humbug in the theory of heredity. 

As I have already intimated, John would unquestionably marry 
Sinfire if she would have him. But neither he nor I nor mother can . 
tell for certain whether she will have him. All the circumstances 
render it probable ; but you can no more look into this girl’s heart than 
you can look into a polished steel breast-plate. Yet there must be 
some method of reading her, and I shall discover it in time. She is 
probably romantic. I came into mother’s boudoir the other morning ; 
mother was not there, but Sinfire was standing in front of Henry’s 
portrait, which hangs on the wall, rapt in contemplation of it. Henry 
is a very good-looking fellow. The portrait scarcely does him justice, 
and I said as much, when she became aware of my presence. . 

“There are some people,” replied Sinfire, “ whose portraits I prefer 
to themselves.” 
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“Tt would need a very good portrait to make that true of Henry,” 
said I. 

“Oh, I mean a portrait can do no harm !” she rejoined. 

‘“‘ Has any one ever done you any harm?” I could not help asking. 

But she only looked at me tranquilly and said, “1 was not think~ 
ing of myself. A good. portrait might correct a mistake one had made 
about the original of it. The artist would see without prejudice, and 
so his interpretation would be deeper and truer.” 

I replied that there might be two sides to that question. Prejudice 
might see more keenly, if not more broadly, than impartiality ; and 
love, which is. the height of prejudice, is not blind, as the vulgar 
proverb asserts: it ‘lends a precious seeing to the eye.” 

“T always supposed,” she answered, “that the weak point of love 
was, it has no judgment. It sees faults, but it interprets them as a 
kind of virtues; and it counts as fully developed qualities that exist 
only in the germ and do not affect the character.” 

Now, though all this was put hypothetically, it bore internal evi- 
dence of mature consideration. My cousin had discussed the matter 
with herself, before discussing it with me. But whether she spoke 
from experience or from imagination, who can tell? It hardly seems 
likely that so handsome a young woman should have hitherto escaped 
all personal knowledge of the great passion; but, on the other hand, 
she may be younger than she looks; and then her life in India (I 
believe she was born there) may have isolated her. from available 
society. The fact is, we know nothing more than the bare outline of 
the girl’s previous life. It is not that she ever hesitates to answer 
questions ; but she never-volunteers information ; and as there is no one 
but mother to interrogate her, and as mother is a poor hand at cross- 
examination, that amounts to nearly the same thing. The only question 
John will ever put to her is, Will you marry me? while, so far as I 
am concerned, I cannot approach her save by indirection. And it is 
by no means easy to surprise her into saying anything she does not 
intend to say. 

For the last week, John has been having his gray horse, Sibyl, 
trained to the side-saddle, so that our cousin might go riding. Sibyl is 
a superb animal, with most agreeable action, but there is something 
tameless in her still, Yesterday morning, before breakfast, Tom had 
just girthed the side-saddle on her, and had gone inside to fill his pipe 
before mounting, leaving her attached by her halter to the stable 
entrance. At that moment I happened to be standing at my bedroom 
window, which is above my study and laboratory, in the right wing. 
I saw Sinfire appear, and cross the court-yard: she had on a scarlet 
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riding-habit, trimmed with black. * It was the first time she had worn 
it since she has been here, and it had a very striking effect. She seemed 
to have made up her mind that Sibyl was trained enough for her to 
ride. Tom came out of the stable, and stood in astonishment at the 
young lady’s appearance. He is her devoted slave (like everybody else), 
because, as he explains it, she is fresh from his native land. After a 
short parley, which of course I could not hear, he gave her a hand, and 
she sprang into the saddle. There was no bridle on the horse: Tom 
was in the habit of riding her with the halter only. She had stood 
pretty quietly thus far; but just as Tom had loosened the end of the 
halter from the ring in the door-post, and was in the act of handing it 
to Sinfire, the collie came racing up and emitted an explosion of barks 
right under Sibyl’s nose. She threw up her head, jerking the halter 
from Tom’s hand, danced about for a moment, and set off at a full run 
in the direction of the drive. 

This brought them directly underneath my window. Sinfire was, of 
course, powerless to guide the horse, but she kept her seat well, and, to 
judge from the expression of her face as she flashed past, she seemed 
exhilarated rather than frightened. Nevertheless, she was in imminent 
danger. If Sibyl kept on her present course for two hundred yards, it 
would bring her to the cliff, and that was nearly certain death. Tom 
was in pursuit, but he would never overtake them. It looked like 
good-by forever to our English cousin. 

But just then I saw John running on a line which would intersect 
their course at a point about fifty yards from the cliff’s brink. "Where 
he came from I know not; but he was running as I never before saw a 
‘man run. He had a good start; but I could hardly think it possible 
that he would be in time. At the moment when I thought the horse 
had passed him, however, I saw him give a spring: he was dragged off 
his feet in an instant, and I knew he had caught the halter. I waited 
to see no more, but got down-stairs as fast as I could, and set off for the 
seat of war. 

The situation, when I got there, was somewhat different from what 
I had expected. Tom had hold of Sibyl’s halter, and was soothing 
and scolding her by turns, and at the same time exonerating himself to 
Sinfire, who had dismounted and was seated on the grass with John’s 
head supported on her knee. At first I thought he was dead : it was.a 
terrible thought. But when she saw me she said immediately, “ He has 
only fainted.” 

I sent Tom on Sibyl after restoratives, and held John against my 
shoulder. Sinfire had already loosened his collar. He was unconscious, 
and his face had a strange look that I did not like; I could not find 
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that he had been struck anywhere, and, according to Sinfire, he had as- 
sured her that he was not touched. “ But just as he was saying it,” she 
added, “he dropped down as if he were shot, and has been this way 
ever since.” 

I put my finger on his pulse. That told the whole story. I won- 
der I had never suspected it before, especially as heart-disease is my 
specialty in pathology. At any rate, there is no doubt that John has it; 
and he must have had it for some time. He is such a robust man that 
one would never suspect him. He may live for many years ; it might 
even be possible to cure him; but when he does die the chances are 
that he will die of a stroke of the heart. 

Naturally, I said nothing of my discovery to Sinfire: it is a serious 
matter, and may mean a great deal. I remember that when John was 
a boy he once climbed to the roof of the barn and tried to stand on 
his head on the ridge-pole : some fool or other had dared him to do it. 
He lost his balance, rolled down the roof, and fell,—not on the ground, 
luckily, but on a heap of straw that was about to be used as bedding 
for the horses. He escaped with a few insignificant bruises; but the 
doctor who attended him said he had strained his heart. Probably it 
has been weak ever since; and the active exercise he has been in the 
habit of taking can have done it no good. However, what is done 
can’t be mended: all we can hope for is to guard against mischief in 
the future. I wish John were less headstrong and more phlegmatic, 

He began to come to before long, and then I made him sip a dozen 
teaspoonfuls of brandy, which I administered one after the other. The 
sipping, more than the brandy, stimulated his circulation, and he was 
able to get up and walk. He had no idea what had been the matter 
with him,—thought Sibyl] must have kicked him. But it was of Sin- 
fire that his head was full; and I suppose he must have suffered a 
strong agony of emotion during that minute and a half that she was in 
deadly peril and he was trying to save her. If there had been any 
doubt about his feeling for her before, there can be none now. And as 
for her, if she is a woman, and not a witch (as I sometimes fancy), she — 
cannot resist a handsome young millionaire whose first love she is, and 
who has saved her life. For, beyond peradventure, she would have 
been in kingdom come but for John. 

“ Much obliged, old fellow; don’t need any help,” said the heir of 
Cedarcliffe to his younger brother ; and I took the hint, like the dutiful 
youngster I am, and returned with my brandy-flask to my study, while 
John and Sinfire sauntered slowly across the lawn together. I expected 
it would have been all settled by the time they reached the house; but 


at breakfast, half an hour later, John’s face proclaimed, more loudly 
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than even his sturdy tongue could have done, that the engagement was 
still in the future. Mentally, as well as physically, he was much 
depressed. Sinfire, who was still in her Mephistophelian riding-habit, 
was being tenderly scolded by mother for having exposed herself to 
such danger; and she seemed to be in high spirits, and laughed and 
talked with a freedom and brilliance that she had never exhibited before. 
As I looked and listened, I could forgive poor John for his infatuation : 
I could almost have fallen in love with the superb young creature 
myself. “And yet, strange to say, I never distrusted her so much as I 
did then. She is hiding some secret, and it concerns us ! 

But what a range and scope she has! There was an Oriental quality 
in her face at that moment, which struck me for the first time. I could 
imagine that the young Cleopatra. might have looked as Sinfire did 
then. But Cleopatra never looked like a cold, subdued English girl ; 
yet that is one of Sinfire’s phases. I wonder whether she is ambitious ! 
I wonder whether she hates anybody ! and, if so, whom? and why? 

It is time to give Saprani a bowl of milk. Sdaprani is another 
superb creature, more trustworthy than my cousin Sinfire, not less 
Oriental, and not, perhaps, more deadly. And Saprani is very fond of 
the youngest and most insignificant of the Mainwaring family. Reason 
and gratitude unite, therefore, in prompting me to bestow upon her my 
budding affections ; and since I am sure not to be interfered with by 
rivals, the course of our true love has every prospect of running smooth. 
I will serenade her on the toumril to-night. 


IV. 


The past week has been one of counsel and uncertainty. I am 
always involved at such times, but as a sower only, never as a reaper. 
Everybody seems to think that it is just as much my duty to prescribe 
for perplexing circumstances as for physical disorders. It is true, they 
_ do not think it necessary to accept my prescriptions, unless with some 
such formula as “ Well, that is the conclusion I had arrived at myself.” 
But they would not believe their ears if I were to turn the tables upon 
them and consult them as to what I had better do. 

Mother bore down upon me the other day in her line-of- battleship 
manner. She is, indeed, an impressive and redoubtable old lady. My . 
earliest recollections of her are asa tall and slender person, dressed 
generally in white, and with a cool, polished, rather sarcastic manner. 
She was not cool when she got angry, however. How her cheeks would 
redden and her eyes flash, and what sharp things would issue from her 
sharp-cut lips! .These outbursts used to frighten me thoroughly, and 
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yet I often deliberately provoked them, because they convinced me that 
my mother was a human being after all. How imperious and impetu- 
ous she was! John is her own son. But she was less generous in 
imparting her brains to her first-born: he never had half her mental 
resources. She used to read many abstruse and improving books in 
the old days; and she could talk politics, or philosophy, or religion, 
with anybody,—though I doubt whether she was ever more religious 
than the proprieties of her position required. Of late years she has 
eschewed the higher walks of literature, and has abandoned herself to 
novels; and even in her choice of these she has gradually subsided 
from the classic lucubrations of Walter Scott to such humble wayside 
flowers as are to be culled from the Seaside Libraries, varied occasionally 
with an odd volume from the Parisian publications of Calmann, Lévy 
& Cie. For my part, so far from blaming her, I applaud her good 
sense. An amusing novel is like the best kind of gossip; gossip is 
proper to those whose days of youth and activity are over; and, as we 
see scarcely any company, no other gossip than that of novels is accessi- 
ble to the dewager Lady Mainwaring. 

Well, then, when mother approached me with the manner which I 
have described, I knew at once that we were about to discuss domestic 
matters ; nor was I much at a loss to divine what the particular matter 
’ would probably be. John and Sinfire had gone out for a ride: we were 
about to converse concerning Sinfire and John. Mother seated herself 
in the large Japanese arm-chair,—the one made of split cane or bamboo. 
She just fills it comfortably. She is very much broader than she used 
to be, and her once delicate complexion has acquired a substantial and 
permanent ruddiness. It sometimes seems as if mother had not so much 
enlarged, as actually become possessed of a different body from that in 
which she spent her youth. If it were not unbecoming to speculate 
about the skeleton of one’s parent, I should be inclined to think that 
her present osseous framework had been designed for a British fishwife. 
Except for this physical expansion, however, she remains at least as 
aristocratic as ever. Rembrandt, or perhaps Rubens, would have made 
a splendid portrait of her. Her eyebrows are set high in her forehead : 
the: spaces immediately above and below the eye are full, showing a 
fluent command of words; her nose is a moderate but unmistakable 
aquiline ; her upper lip is thinner than the lower, which is moulded on 
a resolute chin. Her gray hair is covered with a black lace cap, the 
wide strings of which fall down on either side her cheeks. Her summer 
costume is ordinarily of some substance which I will venture to call 
black grenadine, with lace embellishments, and some glimpses of white 
ruching at the throat and wrists. It makes no attempt to mould itself 
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closely on her form ; and its ambiguities are imposing as well as prudent. 
Poor mother must suffer greatly from the heat ; but she never permits 
herself to complain of it ; she even fans herself sparingly, as if she were 
still determined to be the cool and slender creature of thirty years ago. 
There is heroism in these little things, none the less because it gains no 
renown. 

Our conversation led to no definite result. Mother wanted John to 
marry, and she shares the general infatuation regarding our cousin 
Sinfire; and yet I could perceive that her mind was not entirely at 
ease. The forces of tradition, of convention, of temperament, were 
working in her against her special and arbitrary affection for this 
strange young woman. Reason prompted her to distrust, or at least 
to wait and prove; while instinct, or something like that, urged blind 
acceptance. Between the two, my excellent parent was unwontedly 
perplexed. 

“Lord Cedarcliffe is so impetuous, and so unused to restraint,” she 
remarked. (She still calls him by the pet name he used to bear in the 
nursery, when she is especially moved about him. The Republic would 
be amused if they knew how many odd scraps of feudalism and 
monarchical tricks are to be picked up about this house.) ‘“ Perhaps 
he would not be so set upon this if Sinfire seemed more willing to 
meet his views. It’s very odd, don’t you think, that she should hesitate? 
She can’t be sincere ; and yet-——” 

“Tt isn’t so very odd,” said I. “She has penetration, and she 
recognizes John’s impetuosity as plainly as you and I do. I don’t 
dispute that she wishes to marry him ; but she wishes, also, to be sure 
that he loves her, outside of his impetuosity.” 

“ John is incapable of a trivial attachment,” returned mother, im- 
pressively. 

“Tf he were capable of it, Cousin Sinfire is taking the best means 
to make him serious,” I replied. ‘I don’t doubt it will come out all 
right in the end,—on the assumption, of course, that their marriage is 
the right thing.” 

“Don’t you think it is the right thing?” she asked, quickly. 

“Well, if you don’t think so, I advise you not to let them know 
it.” 

“Tt is true we. know comparatively little about her,” said mother, 
after a pause. “There is really nothing, except my poor brother’s 
letter and her own account. But it would be absurd to doubt either. 
I should not think of such a thing.” 

That is to say, she does think of it. But she could not draw me 
into either encouraging her suspicions or opposing them. As a matter 
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of fact, I don’t know that it makes much difference whether Sinfire be 
really what she purports to be or not. She is a fine creature, capable 
of being the mother of a noble race. All the rest is rather an object 
of curiosity than of practical importance. But suppose it is John’s 
fortune she is after, and means, when she has got it, to disappear? 
Well, that would be John’s business: if he couldn’t keep her, he 
wouldn’t deserve her; for she has a heart, for the man who has the 
stuff in him to win it. 

But, if she be an adventuress, how came she in connection with my 
late uncle Edward? There is no doubt that he had one daughter, at 
least. Really, there is no reason for any misgiving,—except that she 
does seem to be withholding something, and that she is so remarkably 
handsome. People don’t expect to find women like her among their 
own private relatives. But let her become Mrs. John Mainwaring, by 
all means ! 

John came into my bedroom the next morning, while I was dress- 
ing. He is a man whose body and unconscious movements speak more 
plainly than his tongue can, especially when he has anything to say. 
So, as he forged about the room, stared out of the window, took up the 
Medical Record from the table and tossed it down again, pulled a 
sprig from my pot of heliotrope and crushed it between his fingers, or 
laid hold of an Indian club and swung it over his shoulder, I took it 
as said that he had been making love to Sinfire and that she was still 
amusing herself by parrying his attacks. No doubt she found it good 
sport: women are made that way, whether they love the victim or not. 
John wanted me to begin the conversation, but I made believe to be 
profoundly abstracted, and kept humming in a preoccupied way to 
myself as I went on shaving. 

“Strikes me you’re mighty particular about your toilet, for a man 
who doesn’t go into society,” grumbled the heir of Cedarcliffe, at 
length. “ Anybody would say you were in love !” 

“Tt is the lovers who pay no attention to such things,” I returned. 
“That is what Shakespeare said; and he knew. You are the one who 
wears the lover’s marks.” 

“I! Who is there for me to be in love with?” asked transparent 
John. ‘ 

“Well, that is your affair. But if I were you I think I should 
be in love with Cousin Sinfire, for lack of something better.” 

“Something better!” he called out. ‘“I’d like to know where in 
this world you could find anybody better than she is !” 

“Well,” said I, wiping my razor and going to the wash-stand, “ if 
you think her the right sort, she is the right sort—for you !” 
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“Tt isn’t what I think ; it’s what she thinks,” he replied. 

“Don’t you know?” 

6“ No.” 

“Then why don’t you ask her?” 

“T don’t know that, either. I can’t ask her. I try, but she 
prevents me.” 

“Why, John,” exclaimed I, “you don’t mean to tell me you’re 
serious? Is it anything more than a flirtation? You wouldn’t—you 
wouldn’t marry her, would you ?” 

“For a fellow who sets up to be clever, you’re the blindest bat I 
ever came across,” returned John, scornfully. “Marry her? If I 
knew that marrying her would cost me my life twenty-four hours later, 
I’d marry her this minute,—if she’d have me!” 

“Nonsense!” said I, parting my hair. “You don’t care for 
women !” 

“What business have you to know or say what I care for? You 
think I don’t feel, because I don’t chatter!’ John’s handsome Saxon 
face was flushed, and his blue eyes were wide open and indignant. His 
innocence is really pathetic. 

“Tf you are in earnest, of course that alters the case,” I said, 
gravely. “You couldn’t expect me to know, until you told me. 
Perhaps Sinfire doesn’t know, either.” 

“Qh, yes, she knows!” replied he, with a groan. 

“Well, modesty is a virtue; but you needn’t carry, it so far as to 
imagine that, if you want her, you can’t have her for the asking.” 

“Tt isn’t modesty : it’s common sense! What is there in me she 
. should care for? I feel no better than the groom in the stable when 
I’m with her. I don’t know how to talk; and.I don’t know what 
sort of things she’s interested in.” 

I said, “ However much of a paragon she may be, she is like other 
women in being supremely interested in a certain subject; and that 
happens to be one in which you are just now especially proficient.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Why, love, to be sure! And love is what you must talk to her. 
You can do it; and you can’t do it too much! Blurt it right out: 
never mind the words it comes in! It will get to her just the same. 
And sooner or later it will go hard but she will talk back to you !” 

But John shook his head, and sighed. “TI might talk love to her, 
if I wasn’t in love with her,” he replied, after a moment. “ But, as it 
is, I can’t get my mouth open: I can only act like an ass. And that 
isn’t all. I feel as if there were some secret between her and me,— 
something that she is keeping from me, I mean, I haven’t an idea 
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what it can be, but, whatever it is, I believe it’s the cause why she 
doesn’t want me to propose to her.” 

Naturally, I was impressed by this confirmation of my own notion. 
But I didn’t want to say anything about that to John. I laughed, and 
asked him whether he imagined there was an unknown rival in the 
case. 
He took it very seriously,—in fact, altogether too much so for his 
health. He jumped up from the window-seat in which he was sitting, 
and the vein down the centre of his forehead swelled out, and his lips 
became whitish, and twitched. “There shan’t be any rival !” he burst 
out. “T’d kill him!’ And he caught up the Indian club, as if he were 
going to illustrate his purpose by braining me. But it was not I that 
was in danger. Poor John suddenly gasped, and looked very strange, 
and staggered back to the window-seat. I knew at once what ailed 
him ; and this time I succeeded in preventing him from actually losing 
consciousness. The draught I gave him sent the blood through his veins 
again with a jump, and the dull stare left his eyes. It was not such a 
bad attack as the first one. After a minute or two, he sat upright, and 
looked at me curiously. 

“What does it mean, Frank?” he asked. “What is the matter 
with me?” 

“Something wrong with the circulation, that’s all. You smoke 
too much, probably. You must take more care of yourself.” 

“T felt as if I were going to die.” _ 

“So do sea-sick people ; but they live all the same. How long has 
this sort of thing been going on? Was that the first, the other day ?” 

“Yes; at least—I don’t know. Of course it’s nothing serious: I 
was born to live to a hundred. I’m as hard as nails, But it’s damned 
unpleasant while it lasts. Tobacco, is it? Well, I can knock off a 
pipe or two without much trouble. But what did you mean about a 
rival, Frank? I’m not an unreasonable fellow, am I? but there 
isn’t room for a rival in this business, you know. He or I would have 
‘ to 99 

“My dear fellow, I know nothing about any rival. It was you 
that suggested the idea to me; and I didn’t suppose you were any more 
in earnest than I was,” 

“T want you to understand that I’m in earnest right through !” said 
John, standing up, and lowering his thick brown eyebrows, and speak- 
ing in his domineering tone. 

I made no reply, but went on with my dressing. The breakfast- 
bell rang as I reached the last button of my waistcoat. 

“Look here, Frank,”. said John, turning upon me at the door, as 
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we were going out. “ You’re-my brother, and I want you to help 
me. ‘There are two reasons why you can talk to her better than I can: 
you’ve got brains and a tongue in your head; and you're not in love 
with her. You can find out whether she cares for me, and whether— 
there’s any other fellow in the case, you know. It isn’t that I believe 
there is ; but I want to be certain that there isn’t : see?” 

I am not a John Alden, though Lord Cedarcliffe may be a Miles 
Standish. But, to make him easy, I said I would see about it. 


Vv. 


As regards the family romance, I have lost a good many entertain-_ 
ing details from mere neglect in writing them down at the time. But 
it will be a long time before I forget the afternoon my cousin Sinfire 
spent with me in the laboratory, last week. 

It was partly purpose and partly accident. John had asked me to 
talk with her in his behalf, and I was not averse from fathoming her 
mystery, if I could; but I doubt whether anything would have been - 
done if I hadn’t happened to mention Saprani. The Indian name 
caught her ear, and she began to ask me questions. In ten minutes I 
had her consumed with curiosity. At first, I had no intention of 
admitting her to the\sacred precincts of the laboratory. Indeed, no 
human being has crossed that mystic threshold since I established my 
Lares and Penates there ; and least of all did I contemplate ever enter- 
taining a woman. 

However, I reflected that, if I wanted to im anything out of her, 
there could be no place better suited to that operation than my labora- 

.tory. The environment would kindle her imagination, and the dis- 
closures I could regale her with would put her in a mood to render a 
return. I knew her general character tolerably well by this time, 
although the particulars of her experience were still as much an enigma 
as ever ; and I thought I could touch the springs that would loosen her 
reserve. Moreover, I am by nature romantic (though the world may 
think otherwise), and I could imagine a very interesting scene taking 
place in the alchemist’s cave between the magician and the maiden ! 

At any rate, when I had worked her up to the proper pitch of 
entreaty and impatience, I allowed her to wring from me a grudging 
consent to receive her in the penetralia at a certain hour. I would 
have made that hour midnight, had not my regard for conventional 
propriety forbidden. But the conformation of the place enabled me to 
make it appear quite as impressive at one hour of the day as at another. 
I appointed three o’clock in the afternoon ; and she was to come at that 
time, secretly and alone. 
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Punctually to the hour (in the language of the old romances) a 
knock was heard on the alchemist’s door. It was not a timid knock ; 
neither was it a defiant one. It indicated that the person who knocked 
was self-possessed, and meant to come in. 

The rooms in the right wing of the Cedarcliffe mansion, which 

constitute the alchemist’s abode, are separated from the rest of the 
house. Formerly they were accessible by the corridor communicating 
with the main hall; but at a later date the extremity of this corridor 
was walled up, and ‘the four-rooms thus isolated could be entered only 
from out-doors. Passing through the outer portal, the visitor would 
see before him a flight of stairs Jeading to the two upper rooms. On 
his right was a door, giving access toa small library. In the partition- 
wall of this library, between two bookcases, was another door, which 
few persons had the privilege of. passing. It was of massive oak, and 
turned on hinges of polished brass. It was fastened within by a lheaivy 
lock and bolt of steel. 

The lady who sought admittance was young, and had a face and 
figure of distinguished beauty. She was dressed in a thin summer 
costume of some delicate white fabric, and wore a light silken shawl 
with black and yellow stripes draped over her dark hair and graceful 
shoulders, It was evident that she came by appointment ; for the outer 
door, and that of the library, had been left ajar, and she had penetrated 
without hinderance to the final barrier. 

A short pause ensued, during which the young woman threw one 
corner of her silken shawl over her shoulder and gave a swift glance 
behind her. Then the ponderous portal swung inward noiselessly on 
its hinges, and the visitor stepped fearlessly into the room beyond. 
The next moment the bolt was shot, and she and the alchemist were 
alone. 

“ Does any one know where you are?” the latter inquired. 

“ Not a soul!” she replied. “Cousin John has ridden to town to 
see the sheriff about that gang of burglars; and aunt has gone to 
bed with a headache. The servants think I have gone to the cliff to 
read. No one will miss me before tea-time.” 

“You have done well,” returned the alchemist, approvingly. “ Fol- 
low me!” And he led the way towards the farther end of the room. 

The light of day was excluded from this chamber, but the illumi- 
nation of a few lamps sufficed dimly to reveal its proportions. It was 
spacious and lofty: the atmosphere was cooler than the external air, and 
was penetrated by a subtile perfume of a delicately aromatic quality. 
As the visitor’s eyes became accustomed to the gloom, she perceived 
that the walls were of solid stone, left undisguised in their naked sim- 
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plicity : the ceiling appeared to be vaulted, and at the end opposite the 
door there was a large fireplace, with a sort of hollow gable built over 
it, giving it somewhat the aspect of a cavern. 

On the right of the fireplace, as you faced it, there was a window 
in a deep embrasure, heavily curtained. On the opposite side of the 
room was a sort of cabinet of dark: wood, fastened against the wall, and 
glazed in front with two broad sheets of plate glass. The floor at this 
end was covered with a soft Indian rug, of a dull reddish hue. Be- 
neath the window stood a large table, covered with a number of objects 
of singular shape, apparently used by the alchemist in his experiments. 
Other paraphernalia were collected within the pent-house of the fire- 
place, upon the hearth of which was placed a kind of brazier, wherein 
flickered, a pale-blue flame. A low sofa or divan, furnished with silken 
cushions, was so arranged as to front partly towards the glazed cabinet 
and partly towards the fireplace. Upon this divan the alchemist 
motioned his visitor to take her seat. 

“You feel no nervousness?” he said, letting his fingers rest for a 
moment on her wrist. 

“T feel at home,” she replied, “ for the first time since I left India !” 

“T must be Indian, then, for it is my home,” observed the other. 

“When I first saw you and heard you speak, you brought India 
to my mind,” was her answer. “No one but a Hindoo ever had such 
black eyes as yours, or so soft a voice. You are as different from your 
brother as Calcutta is from Lincolnshire.” 

‘‘T have two brothers,”’ said he. 

“ But Henry is not like you, either.” 

“A connecting link, perhaps. He is hazel-eyed, with curly chest- 
nut hair. I wish you could see him.” 

“T can imagine what he is. I have seen his portrait. He does not 
explain you. Buf the Buddhists believe that the souls of the dead live 
again in such bodies as Karma appoints for them. Perhaps you were a 
Hindoo in your former state.” 

“And SAprani was the queen of my heart! Well, she would 
hardly have been more beautiful as an Indian princess than she is now. 
A serpent is the only thing fit to be compared with a woman !” 

“ Most women might not think that a compliment.” 

“ But you are not like most women, Sinfire.” 

“Introduce me to SAprani,” said the visitor, leaning forward and 
clasping her slender hands on her knees. 

The alchemist rose from the divan, and advanced towards the glazed 
cabinet. He wore a long dark tunic, confined at the waist, and falling 
to his feet: on his head was a cap somewhat after the fashion of a 
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Turkish fez. Standing in front of the cabinet, he drew from his girdle 
a long slender wand and tapped with it several times on the glass which 
protected the left-hand division of the cabinet. The light from the 
brazier, mingling with the red rays from a colored lamp depending by a 
chain from the ceiling, shone faintly into the interior of the cage, and 
revealed something moving there with a slow and stealthy motion. 
Gradually this object approached the glass and partly reared itself up 
against it. It displayed the head and glistening black neck of a mag- 
nificent cobra, its sides spotted with gold. The alchemist touched a 
pulley, and the glass rose upward like a window, leaving the front of 
the cage open. 

He then retired three or four paces, keeping his eyes fixed upon 
the serpent, and crouched noiselessly down upon the carpet until he 
squatted upon his heels. Meanwhile, the cobra. remained motionless 
in the cage, with its head lifted. 

The alchemist now drew from the folds of his robe a short instru- 
ment of cylindrical shape, pierced with holes after the manner of a 
flute. It was made of ebony, and highly polished, and was decorated 
with bits of red coral and pendants of sparkling crystal. It was a 
toumril, brought from India, and used by the serpent-charmers in their 
- incantations. Raising it to his lips, he drew from it soft and plaintive 
sounds, pleasing to the ear, yet differing in some essential respects from 
the music of the West. The sounds gradually grew louder, though 
never losing their soft, insinuating quality, until the vault of the 
chamber seemed to resound with echoes of soothing potency. 

At the first notes the cobra had changed its position, turning its 
head towards the player. As the music continued, a slow continuous 
shifting was observable throughout its glistening coils: the forward 
part of its body was pushed beyond the edge of the cage, and held 
poised in the air, the head and neck still upright. Then the long, 
tapering form, still steadily uncoiling, sank towards the floor in sliding 
undulations, writhing rhythmically forward, in harmony with the sweet 
throbbing of the flute. As it rested, with its jet-black scales and 
golden spots, upon the dull red carpet, in the dim light,—or seemed to 
rest, for it was never still,—it was a beautiful yet terrible symbol of 
sensuous delight,—the subtile pleasure that bears within it the poison 
of death. Onward glided Saprani, her lustrous sides tense with vo- 
luptuous longing, while the toumril warbled louder and louder, and 
the coral and crystal pendants sparkled red and white, and the player 
swung his body from side to side in the mystic rapture of the melody. 
And now SA&prani’s head rose in the air, and her body coiled beneath, 
until half her sinuous grace was lifted above the floor, and waved to 
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and fro like the waving of reeds in the breeze that breathes upon the 
banks of Indian rivers ; her bright eyes sparkled, and the dark membra- 
nous hood expanded on either side of her delicate and deadly jaws. 
Drunk,—drunk she was with the keen intoxication of the thrilling 
music ! 

The notes died away; the toumril left the player’s lips; and Sa- 
prani sank nerveless on the Indian carpet. Then, with gentle caressing 
tones, he spoke to her, and drew her towards him with his hands: she 
yielded herself, obedient and drooping. He lifted her, and laid her 
softly about his neck: her chilly coils touched his cheek, and her head, 
drowsy and deadly, hung down upon his forehead. The charmer 
turned to his visitor, looked in her eyes, and smiled. During this 
scene she had neither spoken nor moved: she still leaned forward, with 
clasped hands and gaze intent. 

But, as the spell of the incantation subsided, she drew a deep breath, 
answered his smile, and murmured, “Yes, you have conquered death !” 

“You must often have seen stranger sights in India,” said he, 
carefully unwinding the somnolent cobra from his neck. “The masters 
of the art are there: I am an amateur only, and self-taught.” 

“Such power cannot be taught,” replied the girl. ‘You were born 
Saprani’s master, and she recognizes you.” 

“But I can delegate the power,” said the other. “ SAprani is the 
friend of all who are friends to me.” 

“Ts she my friend?” asked the girl, in a low voice. 

“That is known to you better than to me,” was his reply. 

She threw back her silken shawl, and, stretching out her firm round 
- arm, laid her hand unhesitatingly upon Saprani’s folds, as she lay in 
her master’s arms. 

But the queen of serpents was not so deep in slumber or in apathy 
as she seemed. At the touch of that slender land, a strong quiver ran 
through her, as a woman might shudder at the contact of something 
she feared or hated. But with Saprani to hate was to resent. Swiftly 
as the eye could follow the movement, her black neck rose, and drew 
back, and was launched forward again at Sinfire’s unprotected bosom. 

But swifter yet was the movement of the charmer’s hand, which 
caught the angry cobra just below the head and withheld the fatal’ 
stroke. The next moment Séprani was in her cage, and the screen 
of glass had slid into its place. Then the charmer returned to his 
visitor. 

She had risen to her feet. As he came towards her, she laughed 
lightly, but laid her hand over her heart. 

“You were not touched ?” he asked, quickly. 
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“No; but in that moment I made a long journey, away and back 
again. Death is a remote country,—to beso near! Well, Saprani does 
not seem to believe in our friendship, Cousin Frank.” 

“T will not ask you to forgive her. I need all your forgiveness for 
myself, for having exposed you to such a danger.” 

“You saved my life; and life is, perhaps, the most formidable of 
dangers,” she replied, smiliag again. ‘“ But I thank you none the less. 
And SA4prani is a superb creature: I bear her no grudge. She is 
jealous of her master.” 

“She has shown that I am not her master. I shall not need the 
hint a second time.” 

“Perhaps she perceives some harm to you in our acquaintance 
which you and [ are still unconscious of. They are mysterious beings 
—serpents !” 

“Nothing but good can come from you to me, Sinfire: though you 
are more mysterious than Saprani.” 

“1 ?—mysterious? Oh, Cousin Frank, you wish to make game of 
me!” 

“You are a mystery, from your name onward,” he repeated, taking 
her hands in his and looking in her eyes. ‘“ You are no cousin of mine: 
your ancestors had been civilized a thousand years when ours were 
eating shell-fish and shooting flint arrows on the lagoons of Europe. 
I speak as a scientific man,—as an ethnologist and a physiognomist. 
Sinfire, you are a gypsy !” 

As he said the last words, the man of science felt the pulse leap in 
her delicate wrists. These organic symptoms cannot easily be controlled, 
_ —though, on the other hand, nothing is easier than to misinterpret 

them. She instantly laughed, and said, “ You are a wizard! I have 
always thought there must be Rommany blood in me. And I can tell 
fortunes.” 
; There was no tremor in her voice, nor did the color deepen in her 
cheeks. But the wizard resolved to try his luck once more. 

“ My brother knows more about gypsies than I do,” he said. “He 
once lived among them for several months. If you are interested in 
them, you might learn much from him.” 

“ He has lived among them !” she exclaimed. “He never told me 
so. And I thought,” she added, with what seemed the lightest intona- 
tion of irony, “that he had told me all he knew !” 

Poor John! This did not promise well for the chances of Sinfire 
becoming Mrs. Mainwaring. But this assurance that wealth and ambi- 
tion were not what Sinfire sought only tended to substantiate the theory 
that was doubtfully taking form in the wizard’s mind. He now pro- 
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ceeded to spring his trap, perceiving that he should take her wholly at 
unawares. ) 

“We are not speaking of the same ‘person,” he said. “I expect 
him here in a few days.” 

“You expect—whom ?” 

“ My brother,—Henry Mainwaring.” 

“ Ah!” said Sinfire, in a low tone. But her hands turned cold, and 
slipped from her companion’s clasp. . . . 

After all, I am still in doubt. But, henceforth, who shall dare 
affirm that Doctor Frank Mainwaring is not romantic? 


VI. 


I am more of a wizard than I had myself imagined. 

When I told Sinfire, three days since, that I expected Henry to be 
here in a few days, I told her a white fib: at least, I expected him no 
more than I have done any time during the last three or four years. 
He might come, of course, but the chances were about ten thousand to 
one that he would not. The truth is, I was merely trying an experi- 
ment. Various more or less vague indications—some of them trifles 
light as air—had suggested to my mind the notion that Sinfire and 
Henry had already met, perhaps in India, and that their meeting had 
not been without an effect upon them both. What sort of an effect? I 
cannot pretend to say. But, taking into consideration Sinfire’s beauty 
and Henry’s incorrigible susceptibility, and the power of fascination of 
both of them, it did not seem altogether unlikely that they might have 
' fallen desperately in love with each other. 

So far, so good: there would be no particular harm done. It was 
the sequel that was questionable. For, if it were probable that they 
had come together, it was certain that they were together no longer; . 
they had separated ; and the fickleness of Henry’s disposition made me 
surmise that Sinfire had not been the one to blame. In other words, 
_ I feared that he had abandoned her. . Whether his wrong had stopped 
there, I had no means of knowing: I could only hope (and believe, in 
lack of proof to the contrary) that he had not shown himself a villain. 
Yet there was that in Sinfire’s bearing—assuming my theory to have 
some foundation—that seemed to point to an experience much deeper 
and more tragic than the mere jilting of a handsome girl by a thought- 
less fellow. Her misfortune, if she had been unfortunate at all, could 
have been no trivial one. Her self-possession, her reserve, the very 
transparency (so to call it) of her expression, which, like the transparent 
sky, concealed within its depths all mysteries,—these things, and still 
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mor: her abrupt and practically unexplained appearance among us, 
impressed me as testimony to her being the victim—but not the resigned 
victim—of some grave injustice. She purposed to right herself, or, if 
that could not be, to avenge herself; and to that end had she come to 
Cedarcliffe. 

Such was my line of argument. And there was something more. I 
did not believe that Sinfire was the daughter of my uncle. I believed 
her to be of gypsy blood. How she came to know anything of my 
uncle’s affairs, and how she came by his letter, I could only conjecture ; 
but the problem was not insoluble. It was harder to account for'her 
cultivation, her perfect manners, and her familiarity with the ways of 
society ; but great natural tact and intelligence, joined to an unfaltering | 
purpose, can accomplish miracles; and moreover there might be (and 
indeed must be) circumstances in her past life, of which I know nothing 
at present, that would partly explain it. Still, there is an enigma 
here that I don’t pretend to fathom. But let us recapitulate the situa- 
tion, as I conceive it at present. Sinfire is a gypsy, who at some time, 
in some way, has been brought into relations with polite society and 
has learnt its ways. Either before or after this time, she met my 
brother Henry, and they fell in love with each other. After the affair 
had gone a certain length, be it more or less, Henry deserted her. Her 
acquaintance with him had brought her into contact with my uncle, 
whom Henry, perhaps, was staying with. After Henry left her, she 
attached herself to my uncle (he being childless, or having lost his 
children, and a widower) and won his confidence. At his death, he left 
her what small property he had, and gave her the letter which she 
brought to us,—he being prompted thereto, let us say, by a knowledge 
of the wrong “done her, and a desire to see it righted. She came to 
us, expecting that sooner or later Henry would return, and that she 
would then be able to force him to come to terms,—either to marry 
her, or to account to her in some manner: she would even be capable 
of stabbing him through the heart, if it should come to that. Such 
was the aspect of my theory at the time of our interview in the labo- 
ratory. 

The result of that interview, so far as it had any result, was to con- 
firm me in the leading points of my theory,—that she was a gypsy, and 
that Henry was no stranger to her. It was not conclusive, but it was 
certainly not contradictory of these hypotheses. It would involve the 
disappointment of John’s hopes, and it would complicate my own 
attitude towards Sinfire. Ought I to expose her as an adventuress? 
No; for two reasons: first, that it is not absolutely certain that she is 
one; secondly, that, even if she be all I imagine, she still has human 
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rights of her own, and the affair is Henry’s rather then mine. If it 
came to an open trial, I could almost bring myself (on general principles) 
to espouse her cause against Henry, my best-beloved brother though 
he is. 

But here is another point. She must be aware of my suspicions of 
her: will she refuse to allude to them, or will she speak to me openly ? 
If she does speak, trusting to my friendship for her, what should I do? 
I must either brutally cast her off, or become involved in her intrigue 
against the rest of the family. That would be a strange predicament 
for a retiring, unaggressive man of science like myself; and there is no 
telling where it might land us. I greatly prefer to stick to my time- 
honored réle of on-looker. But, if I do intend to expose her, it would 
be much easier to do so now, before any irrevocable words have passed 
between us, than after she has thrown herself on my honor. If she 
surrenders me her sword, I cannot turn it against her. And yet, if not 
against her, it must be for her. 

What is the matter with me? My will, as well as my judgment, 
seems paralyzed. I can adopt neither the active nor the passive course. 
I feel as if changes were going on within me, or were at hand. A few 
weeks ago, I recollect, my longing was for an awakening,—something 
to goad me out of the torpor that was benumbing me. Is it the first 
faint prick of the goad that I feel now? or am I about to relapse into 
a torpor more death-like than before? One thing or the other will | 

gbappen, I am sure ; but, standing here at the parting of the ways, I can 
hardly say which course I incline to take. 

Why should I bother my head about it? When the time comes, 
although I shall seem to make a free choice, I shall do as has been 
predestined from the beginning. The conditions and évents of one’s 
past life determine his present action. What has been steers one round 
towards what is to be. In this sense we are creatures of fate. 

Nevertheless, the future remains unknown. And that fact, which 
seems a disadvantage to us, is in reality our sole weapon against blind 
necessity. For if we saw all beforehand, we should be defeated before 
the struggle began; but, as it is, the surprise of the unforeseen may 
sometimes stimulate us to act above ourselves. 

Well, then, I will cease to prophesy what may happen during the 
next few days or weeks. But I set out to record a piece of news which 
has an important bearing on the situation. The other evening, as I 
entered the house by the veranda, I heard a masculine voice talking 
in the dining-room. It was not John’s voice. I ielt myself grow hot 
and cold; and then I stood in the dining-room door, and saw Henry 
sitting at the table. 
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VII. 


My chief regret is that I was not present when Henry and Sinfire 
met, To one who knew what to look for, as I did, that could not have 
failed to reveal something. But when I came in the meeting had 
already taken place, and Sinfire had retired to her room. “She is 
always so thoughtful,—so much tact,” mother remarked. “She fancied 
we could talk more freely with Henry if she were not present. Though, 
really, I look upon her as quite a member of the family, apart from her 
being my niece.” 

All the time that Henry and I were exchanging our greetings and 
congratulations, and our first questions and answers, I was speculating 
about him and Sinfire. He has been changed, improved, and also in 
some respects injured, by his life in the world; but, on the whole, he 
appears more improved and less injured than might have been antici- 
pated. His being thirty years old instead of twenty-five is enough, of 
itself, to account for a great deal. The youthful outlines of his face 
have matured; it is the face of a good-humored man of the world, 
somewhat unprincipled and reckless, perhaps, but what is called a 
thorough good fellow; and then there is that gleam of genius in his 
eyes, and in some of his unconscious manifestations, that must always 
mark a difference between him and the type to which he otherwise 
belongs. Yet it is easy to see that his physical and social nature—the 
life of the senses and external faculties—has been too much for his 
genius: his spiritual intuitions have never gained control of him. He 
has done nothing but “have a good time,” or aim to have it. The 
. pictures he might have painted, the books he might have written, the 
music he might have composed, are all in the limbo of the unborn. It 
is a great pity ; though I don’t think Henry himself is oppressed by 
any regrets on that score. He probably thinks he could setto work, 
if he chose, and produce a masterpiece at any moment. But the time 
for that possibility is gone by. He has taken his final direction, though 
he may not know it. In some respects he is already an older man 
than either John or I. There are lines about his mouth, and at the 
corners of his eyes, that tell a tale—in a man of thirty! And during 
the twenty-four hours that he has been with us, I notice that he not 
only smokes constantly, but that he drinks altogether too much. He 
does not drink as John does, until he is drunk and done with it; he is 
never drunk ; but he is always taking “ nips” of brandy from his pocket- 
flask, and I fancy he empties it at least twice a day. Nevertheless, 
barring a little nervous disorder, his health seems fairly sound. The 
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congenital cheerfulness of his disposition is doubtless a great sanative 


agency. 

Meantime, he is as handsome as the heart of woman could desire. If 
his traits of either mind or body were a bit less masculine than they are, 
he would be too handsome,—a mere lady’s-man. But, whatever else 
may be said about Henry, he is a man,—a thorough male creature. 
There is not a feminine fibre in him ; even the tenderness that ever and 
anon informs his tone and manner is of a wholly masculine quality. 
His voice is a sort of muffled bass, as uncommon as it is winning ; and 
his laugh is irresistibly humorous and contagious. I wish nature had 
given me such a laugh ! 

In figure he is well set-up, not too tall; but one can see he is less 
athletic than he was four years ago. In every aspect he has distinction, 
—the mark of a gentleman. One feels certain, as soon as one sets eyes 
on him, that under no possible circumstances could he be guilty of a 
low-bred or vulgar manifestation. And yet he could forsake a woman ! 

Sinfire being out of the room, John tramped restlessly up and down, 
smoking a cigar (which, of late, he has substituted for his pipe) and 
putting an occasional word into the conversation ; while mother sat by, 
looking more like a Rembrandt than ever, listening, inquiring, and 
complacent, with a bit of embroidery in her hands. Henry sat in an- 
easy-chair, carelessly but faultlessly dressed, talking easily and pictu- 
resquely, addressing himself now to one, now to another, making scene 
after scene rise before us, often yielding to that delicious laugh; but I 
could not help wondering, all the time, whether his thoughts were 
with us at all, or with what he was saying. Were they not with that 

‘dark-haired girl up-stairs? and was he glad, or sorry, or apprehensive ? 
Surprised I was sure he must be; and I did not believe he could be 
indifferent. 

It got to be late. Mother rose at last and bade us good-night, 
giving Henry both her cheeks to kiss; John sat for a while longer, 
doggedly yawning the top of his head off; but finally he too succumbed 
and went off. Henry was always a late bird, and now he seems to 
think that night was made-for anything but sleep. So, in order to be 
more at our ease, he and I went over to my apartment and disposed 
ourselves comfortably in the library. 

“Did you notice that pretty cousin of ours, Henry ?” said I. 

“Rather: a thorough-bred beauty, I call her. A bit reserved, 
though ; but that’ll soon wear off. You and Jack are both in love 
with her, of course?” 

“Of course. But she hasn’t returned our passion, yet. Perhaps 
her heart was touched before she came here.” 
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“When I settle down, I should like to marry a girl like her. 
But fancy: old Uncle Ned having raised such a paragon! It seems too 
good to be true.” 

“You met him while you were abroad, I suppose?” 

“If I had known the kind of family he had, I should have made 
a point of looking him up. But, as it was, I missed him. I must 
have been within reach of him several times when I was in India. 
He held some position under the government, I believe, and it obliged 
him to travel about a good deal. But—well, there were other circum- 
stances: it would have been awkward. Things don’t always come out 
just right when one knocks about the world as I do. But then few 
people are such fools as I am ?’ Here Henry shook his head, unscrewed 
his flask, and took a pull, after offering it to me. “My last friend !” 
he said, with a laugh, as he returned it to his pocket. 

“Tt is a wonder to me, though,” he went on, after a while, “how 
you manage to exist in the way you do here, Frank. I always thought, 
and I say now, that you are the man of the family. John is a good 
fellow, but he has no brains. I have brains, but I’m a good-for- 
nothing. You have brains and the practical element too. Father 
made a great mistake with that primogeniture craze of his. - You ought 
to have been the heir of the Mainwarings. Think what might be done 
in this country with sixty thousand a year! And what is Jack doing 
with it, I’d like to know! If you had his chance, you’d make your- 
self honored and remembered for a hundred years to come. A man 
with your pale square face and big black eyes can do anything, only 
give him a start! You could marry Cousin—what’s her name ?—Sin- 
fire?—odd name, isn’t it?—and breed a race that America would be 
proud to own. If you can get rid of John, I’ll make you a present 
of my birthright,” he added, laughing again, as he lighted a cigar. 

“The brandy would hurt you less if you didn’t smoke so much, 
Harry,” said I. 

“No hygiene for me, thank you, doctor,” he replied, cheerfully. 
“T shall live long enough, do what I will. Besides, however good 
order you might keep me in while I’m here, I should relapse again 
the moment I got away.” . . 

“ You're not thinking of leaving us, surely?” 

“T don’t think of it; but I fhall be off before long, just the same. 
I know my own frailties. Mapfy a time have I come to a place that 
seemed to be all that the heayt of man could desire, and have said to 
myself that I would never leave it. But after a few days or weeks, as 
the case might be, I found myself somewhere else. ‘The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in’ the place, but in myself, that I’m a vagabond! “Con- 
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stancy has no part in me. Change is my sine qua non, no matter if it 
be change for the worse. It’s the same in my relations with people— 
women included. If Venus herself were to offer herself to me on the 
one condition that I’d remain true to her—well, I might promise, but 
I should break my promise before the honeymoon was over! That’s 
the way I’m made: other people are regular glue-pots ; and so the bal- 
ance of nature is preserved. If I were an astrologer I should expect 
to find that I was born under a shooting star or a comet. Don’t you re- 
member it was the same when we were children? You never had but 
one pet, that I know of, and that was a broken-down cat with half its 
fur and one eye gone: you kept it alive for years by a miracle, and 
when it died you mourned for it and raised a grave-stone over it, and 
would not be comforted ; whereas I had a score of pets each month, 
and as soon as they got to know me and like me I wanted to get rid 
of them,—dogs, rabbits, cats, squirrels, or whatever else they were. 
No, I shall never be at rest, either in body or in mind, although I am 
the most indolent of mankind; and when I look forward to the life 
beyond the grave my only fear is that some mistaken purpose to insure 
my happiness should render me miserable to all eternity. For if I 
were endowed with the fairest estate and the most charming family and 
neighbors in heaven, and obliged to remain there and keep up appear- 
ances, it would be hell to me; whereas my heaven would consist’ in 
being forever on the go, never pausing throughout the immensities 
of the universe, and indifferent whether the places I visited were the 
abodes of the blessed or of the damned !” 

“ Aren’t you afraid this will get you into a bad scrape some day ?” 

He laughed. “A gypsy once told me that I bore a charmed life,” 
he said. “No one that I have injured can ever harm me. It has 
turned out a true prophecy so far; and if I keep on as I have begun I 
shall, by and by, get the whole human race on the innocuous side, and 
then I shall be all right!” . 

No doubt I have changed as well as Henry: what is certain is that 
the result of our changes, on either side, has been to draw us further 
and further apart from each other. He has followed the bent of his 
nature, I of mine; and that which once was sympathetic now seems 
almost hostile. One reason is that formerly I could hope that my 
brother’s faults would diminish and his virtues increase ; but now there 
is no room for such hope. I cannot but lament over him. Such men 
as he do more mischief in the world than deliberate criminals can do ; 
for they have all the charm of goodness, and yet their works are evil. 

As regards the particular matter in hand, there was nothing in what 
he said to disprove his former knowledge of Sinfire; and there were 
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several things that tended to confirm it. Indeed, had he been aware of 
my previous suspicions, he would hardly have ventured to commit him- 
self so far as he did. It is even possible (though I don’t believe it) 
that their meeting here is by appointment. But the probability is that 
Henry is badly perplexed, if not dismayed, by her presence here, and 
that he will make a determined effort either to induce her to depart or 
to escape himself. She may have some hold upon him. For the future ~ 
I shall not encourage confidences from him, because if he were to tell 
me the story and ask me to assist him against Sinfire I should be 
- obliged to refuse. 

Something decisive must happen before long. 


VIII. 


John, Lord Cedarcliffe, in his capacity as squire of this neighbor- 
hood, has been obliged to give a good deal of attention to the gang of 
burglars which has of late been infesting the region; but so far the 
“authorities” have been successful only in securing evidence of past 
depredations. News has just arrived that last night they got into 
General Furnace’s place, which is only two miles from ours, and carried 
off all poor Mrs. Furnace’s jewelry. This is too bad in itself, and it 
also raises the interesting question whether we may not be the next 
objects of attack. They were very quiet and skilful, and also very 
leisurely and audacious; for they made a most careful and fastidious 
selection from the booty at their disposal, and took nothing that would 
not be readily and immediately available. 

As a law-abiding and respectable citizen, such outrages as this have 
my sternest. reprobation ; but as a human being, with a good slice of 
the old Adam in me, I confess to a good deal of secret amusement 
and admiration, the fellows take such enormous risks and do their 
work so cleverly. Of course, if I caught one of them carrying off 
Saprani, for example, I should: However, Séprani is not a dia- 
mond necklace, and could probably take her own part. John takes 
a thoroughly serious view of the matter, and he and Henry (who is 
always ready for an adventure of any kind) are busy devising a scheme 
for bagging the light-fingered gentry in case they honor us with a call. 
Mother is much comforted by the presence of a large empty revolver 
on her mantel-piece, and Sinfire goes about with a derringer in her 
pocket, which is not empty, and which she knows how to use. For my 
part, I shall depend more on my key and bolt than on deadly. weapons ; 
and, besides, as I shall have to attend to the wounded, it would be foolish 
in me to take measures to increase their number. 
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I can draw no final conclusions from what goes on between Sinfire 
and Henry. She watches him constantly, though unobtrusively ; but 
when he attempts to be attentive to her (as he often does) she draws 
back. This may be acting, on the part of both of them: what they 
may do when they are alone together of course I don’t know; and I 
can observe them only occasionally. Henry sustains with success the 
réle of a man who is anxious to make himself agreeable to a pretty 
girl whom he sees for the first time. Sinfire does not—perhaps does 
not care to—create exactly the same impression. Ina score of ways, 
voluntary or involuntary, she indicates that her knowledge of him is 
of long standing. But she seems to be hesitating,—to be in doubt. 
Possibly she cannot make up her mind whether to declare open war or 
to try to bind him to her by a tie that cannot be broken. It is a 
pathetic, almost a tragic situation, and it interests and excites me more 
than I should have expected. Whichever horn of the dilemma the girl 
decides upon, mischief will come of it ; but I am inclined to think that 
war is her safer course. If she trusts herself to Henry again, she is 
ruined beyond redemption. 

On the other hand, putting myself in Henry’s place, I don’t under- 
stand why he does not carry the war into the enemy’s country and 
denounce Sinfire as an impostor. It is a bad sign in him that he does 
not do so. The debt he owes her must be something more than ordi- 
nary, if he shrinks from repudiating it. Unless she be married to him 
(which is out of the question, or she would have come to us as his wife), 
she can have no legal hold upon him,—except upon the hypothesis, 
which I do not like even to mention, that she has cognizance of some 
crime that he has committed against the law. Hateful though this idea 
is, it must be confessed that it would elucidate much of the mystery. 

One strange feature in Sinfire’s conduct I have not mentioned: it 
is her attitude towards me. Although since Henry’s arrival she has 
carefully avoided being alone with me, there is something in her manner 
that makes me feel as if our spiritual intimacy, so to speak, had deep- 
ened immensely since our interview in the laboratory. Her eyes have 
occasionally met mine with an expression I cannot describe; but it 
makes something burn within me. What does she mean? Is it an 
appeal,—a silent cry for help? or is it that and something more? And 
again, when she puts her hand in mine to say good-night, there is an 
emanation from her presence,—from her eyes, her lips, her bosom ; it 
touches me like an embrace, but it penetrates further than any embrace 
can reach. I cannot analyze this emotion ; I have no wish to question 
its origin or issue. For me, it is a thing out of all relation to other 
things. Especially at this time must I beware of allowing it to mingle 
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with baser considerations. But, if I be not misled,—if she and I, in 
this separate sphere, understand each other,—then our time will come! 
* * * * *  * * * * 

If Henry had lost his temper, or if I had not been present, it 
_ would doubtless have been a great deal worse: it was painful enough 
as it was. John, as usual, now that his explosion is over, seems to feel 
no further animosity.. Such is his fortunate temperament; but if he 
had happened to kill his brother while the fit was on him, what then? 
Well, he is like a child, and evidently thinks that to shake hands and 
say, “I’m sorry,” is ample atonement for having charged a man with 
all the crimes in the calendar or attempted to murder him. Henry, 
for his part, appears to bear no noetinan so nothing further seems likely 
to come of it. 

Henry had just knocked at my library door, and, having entered, 
was on the point of taking a chair, when John bounced in. I wish, by 
the way, Henry had had time to open the topic he came to discuss,—if 
there were any topic in particular. As soon as I saw John, I knew 
what was coming ; but Henry was delightfully unconscious. 

“Jack, you are more like a horse than a man,” he remarked. 
“When I hear your step, I always forget you are not a quadruped, 
until my eyes have corrected my ears !” 

“You are a thief and a scoundrel !” said John, trying to command 
his voice and to appear cold and stern. 

“That is bad change for so noble an animal as the horse,” returned 
Henry, lifting his eyebrows. _ “ But I withdraw the expression. Itisa 
sufficient excuse and explanation of your proceedings that you are John 
Mainwaring, of Cedarcliffe, Esquire.” 

John was too angry to be able to fathom this bit of sarcasm ; but 
“You can’t play with me!” he shouted. “This is my house: I don’t 
want you here! Do you think I'll let you insult ladies who are my 
guests? No, by G—! I saw you in the wood to-day! If she hadn’t 
been there, I’d have knocked you down on the spot, you—you infernal 
rake !” 

At this, Henry threw back his head and laughed. “TI begin to 
understand !” said he. “But you’re mistaken in one thing, Jack: if 
she hadn’t been there, you wouldn’t have knocked me down.” 

“Why not?” demanded John, with a threatening gesture. 

“ Because,” replied Henry, looking him quietly in the eyes, “if she 
hadn’t been there, you would have seen no cause to be jealous !”” 

It took John several seconds to take in the subtilty of this argument; 
but when he understood it he set his teeth and made a spring at Henry, 
who did not move a muscle. But I was on the watch, and got between 
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them, and restrained John long enough for his paroxysm of passion to 
subside: indeed, a struggle would probably have ended in his getting 
another stroke of the heart, which very likely would have been fatal. 

When I had induced him to sit down, I said to Henry, who was 
composedly smoking a cigar, “If you have anything to say, I wish 
you'd say it.” 

“Why, Jack,” he said at once, with perfect geniality, “I wouldn’t 
have annoyed you for the world. I had no idea that you were seriously 
interested in our cousin. If you are, I shall be the first to wish you 
both happiness. I took a cousinly privilege with Sinfire in the wood 
to-day,”—John winced,—“ but there are men and men, you know: one 
has his way, and another has his. A kiss, with me, means friendly 
good will, and that is all. I’m sure she considered it nothing more ; 
but, if you like, I will ask her pardon for it in your presence.” 

If poor stupid John had known what I know, he might not have 
taken this apology in such good part as he did. But by this time he 
had caught his breath, and the congestion of blood on his brain had 
subsided. After some consideration, he said, with really touching 
simplicity, that he would probably have been less angry if he had had 
better hope of getting Sinfire to listen to his proposals, but that he had 
about made up his mind that she would never care for him, and when, 
in the midst of his bitter disappointment, he had seen Henry taking a 
liberty which he had never dared to take, rage got the better of him. 
“T asked you the other day, Frank,” he added, turning to me, “ to find 
out for me what she felt; but, as you never said anything to me about 
it, I supposed it was because there wasn’t anything good to say.—I’m 
- sorry I acted like a brute, Harry,” he concluded, stretching out his 
hand, “and I hope you'll forget it and forgive me.” 

This ‘finished the episode, to all appearances; and the two brothers 
presently went off together amicably to the stables, to smoke a pipe 
with Tom the groom. There are men and men, indeed! Neither of 
these men is like me. "What was the meaning of that kiss in the wood ? 

This was in the afternoon. At seven o’clock I went in to dinner. 
I was a few minutes late (under mother’s beneficent household dispen- 
sation punctuality is one of our conspicuous virtues as a family), but, 
as I ascended the steps of the veranda, Sinfire came out of the door, 
as if she had been waiting there to meet me. She was all in white, 
and pale, with her hair like a thick black shadow; her eyes, dark 
sapphires, scrutinized mine searchingly, as I stood before her. With a 
sudden movement, she caught both my hands in hers, and gripped them 
hard. I could hear the white edges of her teeth grit together as she 
leaned towards me and whispered,— 
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“T hate him !” 

“ Whom ?” 

“You know! . . . I wished to tell you !” 

There was no time to ask or to make any further explanations. A 
few moments later, we were at the table, looking pleasantly unconscious 
of mysteries or evil omens. But the more I meditate upon all this, 
the more am I convinced that a crisis is not far off. 

. It is hard to be helpless at such atime. The things called crimes 
are not the real crimes in this world. Which is worse,—to inflict death, 
or to ruin and corrupt a life?—to steal a purse, or to destroy reputa- 
tion and purity? Mankind is the victim of phrases and superstitions. 
If I were a law-giver, I would institute a truer and juster dispensation. 
But I am not a law-giver. I am a doctor, without work; a man of 
science, whom science knows not; a gentleman, without fortune; a 
lover, without a mistress. I am instinct with powers and capacities, 
yet I am barren and impotent. This is my darkest and most torpid 
hour, yet it is the hour when I most need light and activity. Ah, 
Sinfire, if I could be omnipotent but one moment, for your sake ! 


IX. 


During the last few days a serenity almost remarkable under the cir- 
cumstances has settled down upon the inhabitants of Cedarcliffe. It may 
be external merely ; but, such as it is, it is marked. John is grave and 
undemonstrative, but not lugubrious, and there is a gentleness in his 
demeanor that seems strange in him. He drinks scarcely at all, and 
appears to have lost his taste even for smoking. He is hard hit, I fear, 
but he is bearing it like a gentleman. I think I can perceive that he 
avoids being alone with Sinfire; and his bearing towards her,swhen I 
see them together, is friendly, but abstracted. He has made up his 
mind that she is lost to him; and the conviction has quelled his stout 
spirit,—whether temporarily or permanently time will show. I am 
sorry for him; but it is better so than if he had married her. You 
might as well harness an English dray-horse under the same yoke with 
the winged steed Pegasus. 

Henry, on the other hand, wears an aspect of contented indifference 
which cannot but be assumed. His manner to Sinfire has an undertone 
of easy gallantry which is far from being offensive or even pointed, 
and would be natural enough as the attitude of a man of the world 
towards a pretty girl, but is extraordinary in a lover towards a former 
mistress whom he had abandoned, and whom he intends, probably, to 
ensnare again. What inducement he can hold out to her to condone 
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his conduct and return to him can only be conjectured. Is it possible 
that, knowing or suspecting the uncertain tenure of John’s life, he 
counts upon becoming himself the heir of Cedarcliffe? It is a repulsive 
idea, and I mention it as a solution of the riddle, not likely, but still 
barely conceivable. Henry is so impenetrable in his apparent frankness 
that one cannot help being provoked to speculations which a less subtle 
character would never suggest. 

As for Sinfire, I know not,what to say about her. If she were as 
unimportant to me as I once thought she was, I might imagine that she 
felt as she appears to feel,—happy, thoughtless, and high-spirited. But 
of course I know better. She is passing through a crisis in her life. 
She is on the brink of doing or forbearing to do something momentous 
and irrevocable. I wish I could advise or help her ; but it is impossible, 
under the circumstances, either for her to ask or for me to volunteer 
such help. When she has decided, then my opportunity may come: 
not till then. 

She is more than ever before a superb object to contemplate. She 
is full of excitement and restless energy, says brilliant things, and 
laughs often ; but her laugh, though musical as a peal of bells, has no 
mirth in it. It is defiant, mocking, and cold. Deeply as I sympathize 
with her, I cannot say that I understand her; nor do I understand 
myself. What do I wish to do? 

Sometimes I am sure that she cares for me; at other times I doubt 
it. But, say she does, am I willing to take to myself a woman of 
whom I know nothing but that she has beauty and a great soul?—a 
woman who it is probable is sailing under false colors, and who has 
been wronged, either morally or materially, by another man? As re- 
gards the last, however, I cannot look at. her and believe that she has 
ever lost what women hold most dear. She is too proud, too inaccessi- 
ble, for that. And yet I must confront that possibility too. Well, 
then, if it were so, could I excuse it? 

I have always held myself superior to the conventionalities of life : 
even when I outwardly conform to them it is but to avoid remark, 
and reserving the freedom of my own thought. It has always been 
my belief that civilization is unjust to women. Whatever is best in 
human nature is theirs; and it is by taking advantage of those better 
qualities that men oppress and degrade them. It will never be well 
with the world until woman rules it,—not with the strong hand, but 
with love. Love is the basis of her nature, and it is by giving all to 
love that she falls; but, were men true lovers, fall she never would. 
It is by her generosity, and by his selfishness, that she suffers. 

Nevertheless, once fallen, she is capable of becoming more danger- 
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ous and wicked than man himself. But this is because she knows, by 
the long and bitter experience of her sex, that the world is thenceforth 
against her. We call her a sinner; but how wide is the difference 
between her sin and the crimes of men! Her sin, at the worst, is a sin 
against herself, and she is the sufferer: man sins against his fellow- 
men for the sake of his own gain. Yet the thief and the murderer are 
not punished more remorselessly than is she; for death itself is a light 
penalty, compared with the lingering tortures of a life of shame. If 
she were made the object of compassion and protection instead of scorn, 
she would still remain good and pure,—yes, pure ; for impurity begins 
only after love has been profaned and obliterated. 

Sinfire’s fault has surely been a generous one; but, though she may 
have made a tragical mistake, all is not yet lost for her. Love has led 
her astray: may not love redeem her also? She stands now at the 
point of peril: one step more, and it is too late! If I can win her 
now, . . . should I cherish her or reverence her less than if she came 
to me, fresh and unbreathed-on, from her mother’s bosom? The world 
may doubt it; Sinfire herself might hesitate; but in my own mind 
there is no doubt at all. If she loves me, then that love condones all. 
And should any one sneer, let him beware ! 

Who am I, indeed, that I should judge her? “ There is no crime,” 
said Goethe, “that I might not have committed.” I go further, and 
say that I do not hold criminal many of the things that men, in the 
specious interests of society, have arbitrarily adjudged to be such. 
Actions should be estimated, not in themselves, but according to their 
motives and consequences. A lie may be wrong; but not the lie that 
saves a friend from unmerited disaster. A theft may be wrong; but 
not the theft that deprives the drunkard of his fatal draught. A mur- 
der may be wrong; but not the murder that removes a monster from 
the earth. The binding together of a man and a woman may be wrong ; 
but not if the bond be an interior, a voluntary, and a loving one. 
There is nothing in me that need cause me to shrink from Sinfire, were 
she as wicked as she is beautiful. If her eyes have looked upon hell, 
yet there can be no heaven for me where she is not; and that dark 
experience of hers would only unite us more absolutely. 

Is it I who write in this way? Am I in earnest? Is not thisa 
mere intellectual passion,—diversion, rather,—which I cultivate for the 
sake of variety and occupation? I have never kissed Sinfire: I have 
never told her that I loved her: I have no reason to suppose that she 
loves me,—quite the contrary! And what, after all, is this mystery of 
intrigue that invests her, but a sheer invention of my own? I have 
seized upon I know not what hints and innuendoes and appearances, 
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and have welded them together, with the ardor of an impassioned 
imagination, into an ingenious chain of circumstantial evidence. <A 
tenth-rate lawyer in a frontier village would pull it all to pieces in five 
minutes of cross-examination. He would prove, to the satisfaction of 
the dullest jury, that there existed not the slightest reasonable ground 
for my suspicions and inferences ; that I was wantonly maligning my 
uncle, my brother, and my innocent cousin,—whose supposed gypsy 
extraction was due solely to her happening to be a good-looking bru- 
nette. The jury would bring me in guilty of malicious libel without 
leaving their seats, and I should be sentenced without having a word 
to say in my own defence. And this is Frank Mainwaring, Esq., 
M.D. ! 

At all events, I ought henceforth to entertain a profound respect 
for this imagination of mine, the power of which I have never until 
now appreciated. It is certainly the most effective feature of my char- 
acter, apart from whieh I possess no life or activity worth mentioning. 
It is not only my imagination that has made me fall in love, but, were 
the attributes which I have imagined to invest my lady-love proved 
to be non-existent, I should undoubtedly cease to feel the slightestein- 
terest in her. It is not herself that I love, in other words: it is some- 
thing that I have endowed her with,—something proper to my own 
mind,—in short, myself! And cannot I love myself without going into 
raptures and heroics and I know not what more and worse? De- 
cidedly, Frank Mainwaring, Esq., M.D., you are neither more nor 
less than a fool ! 

* * * * * * * * * * 

Sinfire has just left me. 

She did not stay long, and I do not know that either of us said 
much ; but it has made a great difference. She entered abruptly and 
swiftly, with a stealthy, ophidian movement that somehow reniinded 
me of Saprani. All the flush and the mockery and the brightness 
were gone out of her face, which was ivory pale and with a sort of 
rigidity in its beautiful lines. All her life seemed to be in her eyes ; 
but they did not flash or sparkle: they absorbed light, and gave none 
forth. 

I was sitting in the big arm-chair, at my writing-table, and before I 
could rise she was at my side, and her hand, lightly pressed on my 
shoulder, kept me down. I put up my hand and took hers in it. 
Presently she half seated herself on the arm of the chair. She was 
breathing deeply, but for several moments she did not speak. Her 
hand was cold, and its grasp upon mine nervously tightened and re- 
laxed, and tightened again, without her appearing to be aware of it. I. 
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had never felt her so near to me; I do not mean physically: I felt as 
if we were living one life. 

“Tf I am mistaken in you, tell me now!” were her first words, 

I looked up and received her downward gaze. I don’t remember 
making any verbal reply : we were in a mood to speak without speak- 
ing. 

Suddenly she began to sob. “Oh, how helpless I am !” she moaned, 
brokenly and passionately. ‘I meant to make him pay the uttermost 
farthing. I promised myself !—I swore it! Why did I ever see you? 
He is your brother! he is your brother !” 

“T have no brother, Sinfire,” I said. 

She took her hand from mine and pressed it over her eyes. “I did 
not know I was coming here,” she said, after a moment, below her 
breath. “You seemed to understand—— I don’t see how you could, 
though,” she broke off. 

“‘ Because I know him, and love you,” said I. 

At the last words, spoken with all the meaning of a man, her cheeks 
flamed, and that strange feeling of being one with her seemed, for a 
moment, to become absolute. But no; she stood back, with repelling 
hands, and said, “I do not wish it! I cannot bear it!’ She was 
trembling ; and no wonder,—standing between love and hate! 

Something sweet, but terrible, bloomed in my heart. A veil was 
withdrawn from my eyes,.and I saw my way, clearly, to the end: 


x. 


It is decidedly irritating to be laid on one’s back in this way, just 
when one would most wish to be more than usually active and efficient. 
But the milk is spilt, and worrying will not restore it to the pitcher. I 
must keep quiet and hope for better things. At all events, I have 
abundant opportunity to indulge my new hobby of writing. 

The topic of special interest at present is the burglars. From in- 
formation we have received, as the newspapers say, we are in a position 
to state that there is a probability of our being their next victims. No 
doubt they are a skilful gang of rascals; but even an amateur thief 
might operate in this neighborhood with comparative security. We 
have two or three infirm and erratic constables to take charge of twenty 
or thirty square miles of territory; and the facilities for escape and 
concealment afforded by the topography of this region are all that the 
most fastidious could desire. Accordingly, we have seriously made up 
our minds to defend ourselves, and not only that, but, if possible, to 
bag the burglars into the bargain. 
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The Cedarcliffe estate is two or three miles in circumference, and 
the surface is a good deal diversified,—rocks, woods, ravines, cliffs, cul- 
tivated lands, and gardens. The force available to guard this frontier 
consisted of four persons,—John, Henry, Tom the groom, and myself ; 
but my own involuntary defection reduces it to three. Still, with 
proper arrangement, three ought to be enough. Sinfire wants to come 
in; but that is hardly practicable. She would unquestionably do her 
part, however, should any chance bring her’ in contact with the enemy : 
she not only has no fear, but she is very clever in suggestions ; and, in 
fact, it was she who first proposed the scheme which will probably be 
put in operation. 

The theory upon which we are proceeding is that our robbers are 
members of the community, and probably among the most zealous of 
those who are clamoring to have the villains caught. They have shown 
such competent knowledge of the locality, of the obstacles to be en- 
countered and the facilities to be depended on, they have made so few 
mistakes, and their success has been so uniform, that it is difficult to 
suppose them strangers, unfamiliar with the ground. This hypothesis 
being granted, it follows that although our task is made harder in ene 
way it is simplified in another. On the one hand, they will be able to 
arrange their attack with more certainty and confidence; but, on the 
other, we shall be able to play off upon them a bit of strategy that 
might else fail of its effect. Let me explain. 

We are in the habit, every summer, of making a party to go to 
Pebble Lake and camp out there a night or two. The lake lies some 
ten miles to the southward, and is surrounded by woods which have 
' stood beyond the memory of living man. In former years we built a 
small log hut there for the ladies of the party, or for refuge in case of 
storm ; and we carry tents, cooking-apparatus, and all other parapher- 
nalia with us. 

Father bought the lake, with the surrounding woodland, at the 
time of our first settlement here: perhaps he intended it for a fish- 
preserve; or possibly his motive was merely esthetic. At any rate, 
there it is; and there is not a prettier sheet of water within a hundred 
miles. It is about two hundred acres in extent, and remarkably deep 
at. one end, where Mount Sachem descends, rocky and precipitous, 
sheer into the water. At the other end it is comparatively shallow 
and the shore slopes gradually: Pebble Brook enters it at this point, 
and on its banks the log cabin stands, commanding a view of the 
whole stretch of the lake and of Mount Sachem reflected in it. The 
fishing is very good, for the place is so secluded that few people find 
their way there: I have caught pickerel there three feet long ; of perch 
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and bream there is no end; and there are very good trout to be found 
in Pebble Brook. The shooting is also excellent in the season: only 
‘ last year John actually bagged a deer. . 

Well, we had been discussing the feasibility of going out there this 
summer before the burglars were heard from, and John had been look- 
ing forward to it with particular good will; but, as he remarked a 
night or two ago at the dinner-table, “No use thinking of that now. 
Those fellows would be sure to hear of it, and they’d have the house 
gutted before we could get back.” 

“‘ Maybe we can catch them before the summer’s over,” remarked 
Henry. “ And, after all, it would be as good fun hunting them as 
stalking deer.” 

“I’m sure I hope you will let the police attend to that,” said 
‘mother. 

“Let us pretend to go, and then come back and surprise them,” 
exclaimed Sinfire. 

“ By George, a good idea!” cried John. “The only trouble would 
be to make sure they heard we were going: we'd be certain of them 
then.” 

“That’s easy enough,” rejoined Henry. “We are all agreed that 
they are native here and to the manner born. I’ll tell you how to do it. 
Drive into the village, and go about in the shops, buying a whole lot of 
things, and letting everybody know that we are going out to camp at 
the lake on a certain day. Give the news time to spread ; then load up 
a couple of wagons, and drive off just before sunset, singing and blow- 
ing horns, so as to leave no doubt in the minds of their spies, if they’re 
on the lookout. Then back again after dark with our shooting-irons, 
and it’ll go hard but we'll see some fun !” 

“But what do you expect Sinfire and me to do?” demanded mother, 
in some consternation. ‘Spend the night in the woods, in a wagon?” 

“We can arrange to have you go quietly and put up at one of the 
neighbors’,” said I. 

“TI want to be here!” exclaimed Sinfire. “Let me stay in the 
house.” 

“My dear, you would be murdered in your bed!” mother said. 

“T shouldn’t go to bed,” she returned. “I should be perfectly 
safe; and I might be of some use.” 

“The house doesn’t need ventilation, or you might shoot holes 
through the doors with your derringer,” said Henry, laughing. 

“T should open the door before shooting,” said she, laughing back 
at him. “Otherwise I might happen to hit John, or you !” 

“TI wish you wouldn’t all talk in this way,” put in mother, se- 
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riously : “ it makes me feel very uncomfortable. Of course it’s out of 
the question that you should stay here alone, my dear ; and none of the 

\ servants would dare stay with you, or would do any good if they did. 
But really, John, I don’t approve of the plan in any way.” 

“Don’t worry, mother,” he returned, good-naturedly : “ nobody’s 
going to get hurt. We shall use our revolvers just to make them stand 
quiet and be handcuffed,—that’s all. I don’t suppose there are more 
than two of them, or three at the outside. And we shall be a match 
for any three men in this county,—eh, Frank ?” 

“Who shall go and lay the bait in the village?” I inquired. 

“ Henry has the best gift of the gab,” replied John; “and I can 
go with him, in case any loud talking should be necessary. We can 
give them a good dose, between us.” 

“Tt is my opinion that there ought to be no untruth,” mother de- 
clared. ‘“ We should not do wrong that good may come of it. Nothing 
can justify falsehood ; and to deceive even a burglar is to bring yourself 
down to his level.” 

“ Bless your dear soul !” chuckled Henry. “TI should like to be the 
one rascal in a world made up of people like you! But you needn’t 
be anxious, mother. We are going to camp out, sure enough, as soon 
as we have provided our burglars with a safe lodging. There may 
creep in some trifling ambiguity about the date; but ’tis not in mortal 
man to avoid all error, even in a burglar-hunt !” 

We chatted over the matter till late in the evening, examining it from 
all points of view, and perfecting the details of the scheme. Mother 
dropped asleep after a while, in the midst of formulating some moral 
criticism ; but Sinfire was as wide awake as an angel, and her eyes had 
a gleam in them which, if not angelic, was at least demonic, and she 
was more fertile in ideas than any of us. She seemed to hold the 
whole scene, in all its complexities, before her, noting any imperfections 
in the plan and immediately providing remedies for them. My expe- 
rience, certainly, has never brought me in contact with a woman’s mind 
so brilliant, original, and replete with resources. It was strange to 
think of us three sitting there with her, each of us regarding her so dif- 
ferently, and yet all united in one thing. Only she and I, however, com- 
manded the entire situation: only we knew the inner secrets. But the 
talk never touched on or turned towards the hidden things: we spoke 
on the surface, and of it. I confess, too, that I do not altogether com- 
prehend why her interest in this affair should be so intense. What 
bearing can she suppose it to have on her fate? Probably it merely re- 
lieves the strain of other thoughts. Indeed, I cannot otherwise account 
for my own absorption in it. As for Henry, it amuses him, and he may 
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have other motives ; there is no telling : he may intend to captivate Sin- 
fire by some deed of valor. John is the only unimpeachably sincere 
one among us: he wants to capture the burglars, and that is all. It 
will be a clever thing to do, and he has the temperament to enjoy it. 

The next day we began to put our scheme in operation. Tom drove 
John and Henry in the farm-wagon. I had intended going with them, 
but some singular twinges in my right leg from the knee to the foot 
prevented me; I thought I must have rheumatism, and deemed it best, 
in view of the coming adventure, to run no risks. Tom has not yet been 
admitted to a knowledge of the whole of the mystery: he believes that 
we are actually going to the lake on Friday evening ; and this persua- 
sion of his will greatly increase the spread of the delusion among those 
whom we wish to reach, and will also obviate any possible indiscre- 
tion on Tom’s part; for there is no telling but the one particular and 
confidential crony to whom alone he would venture to confide the great 
secret might turn out to be the very individual to whom it would be of 
the utmost possible use. In times like these your nearest friend may 
be your deadliest enemy : so it behooves to keep your eyes open. 

Off they went, and in due time came back, having fully succeeded 
in their object, at least so far as filling the neighborhood with news of 
our proposed expedition was concerned. They had also loaded them- 
selves down with sardines, Bologna sausage, smoked beef, canned soup, 
hard tack, and all other such miscellany as amateur pioneers are sup- 
posed to want. We could have fared sumptuously in the wilderness for 
a month on the supplies laid in for a single twenty-four hours. To be 
sure, most of the things would be as good next year as they were now, 
and this was probably not their first year, either. 

“The army’s stores are ample,” said Henry, at last, after we had all 
been talking and laughing together for a while; “but how about the 
armory and the drill? Which of the warriors here present can per- 
forate a green-turtle-soup-can at twenty paces ?” 

The challenge was received with acclamations. We all went out on 
the grass-plot at the side of the house towards the knoll, and Henry 
drove two forked stakes into the ground at‘the foot of the acclivity and 
close together, laid the soup-can in their crotch in such a way that its 
circular end was presented towards us at a height of five feet above the 
ground, then measured off twenty paces, and we all took our places, 
Sinfire standing by to adjudge and award the prize,—an Oriental dag- 
ger, with a jewelled hilt, which Henry had brought from Damascus. 
Then John shot first, and nicked one of the stakes, just below the 
crotch. It was a good liner, but a miss all the same. Henry came 


next, and his bullet grazed the top of the can, cutting a swath in the 
Vou. XXXIX.—4 
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paper label pasted upon it, and scratching the surface of the tin. The 
dagger was his, unless I could “get into the soup,” as he expressed it. 
I aimed carefully ; but I must have been in bad form: my shot flew 
wide by several inches. We had all used thirty-two-calibre revolvers 
of the best make. : 

“Well, Harry, you’re the lucky man,” said John. And if my 
honest brother were capable of a double meaning, I should have looked 
for it in that speech. 

But Sinfire said, “I am the judge. I say none of you can have the 
prize; for none of you have hit the mark. I could shoot better than 
that myself.” 

“Tf it were a human heart I could believe you; but a soup-can,— 
no!” said Henry, glancing at her, with a laugh. 

She met his look, and a retort seemed on her lips; but she closed 
them, and drew from the pocket of her dress her little derringer. Ex- 
tending her arm, and scarcely seeming to take aim, she pulled the trig- 
ger. The small weapon went off with a loud bang, the soup-can vibrated 
as with a mortal blow, and, behold! there was a round hole in the cen- 
tre of the tin disk, out of which welled the essence of the green turtle. 
The dagger was Sinfire’s. 

But she waywardly refused to take it. “I was not in the match,” 
she said. 

“ But you drew the first soup,” argued Henry. 

“T don’t care for daggers: I prefer derringers,” she returned. 

“So I should suppose. But have you no regard for your 
friends ?” | 

“Well, I’ll compromise with you,” she said, at last: “I will 
accept the dagger as a legacy: you may bequeath it to me in your 
will.” 

“So be it; only, that codicil must contain a stipulation that 
the bequest shall not be carried out in case the testator dies of a 
derringer.” 

“Tf the bullet passes through his heart, I agree,” said Sinfire. But 
whether she meant that his heart was too small to be thus penetrated, 
or too hard, or what else she meant or did not mean, is probably not 
of much consequence. We returned to the house in an hilarious mood ; 
and that evening my supposed rheumatism declared itself as an acute 
case of gout. 


XI. 


Considering that my regimen of life has been the least self-indul- 
gent of any of my father’s sons’, this seems hardly fair. But there is 
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nothing fair in heredity, whether its gifts be good or bad. It is arrant 
theft or bribery, as the case may be. Father himself came of a line of 
free-livers, and yet he suffered scarcely at all from the hereditary ail- 
ment ; and it has cropped out in me in pure wantonness, direct from 
my grandfather (who suffered terribly, by all accounts), while my two 
elder brothers go free and drink their fill. However, it so happens that 
I have made a special study of the disease, and shall be able to doctor 
myself, without calling in my worthy friend Drysdale, my popular and 
successful rival in the local field. Gout is confoundedly painful,— 
especially when you cannot solace yourself with reminiscences of 
Anacreontic nights of compensation. 

It would’ be useless for me to think of leaving my rooms for the 
next three or four days at least; and, inasmuch as the burglar-hunt 
comes off to-morrow night, it is plain that in this, as in the other things 
of life, my part is to be still that of an on-looker. Certainly, if any one 
attempts to burgle my precious SAprani, for instance, I shall—well, on 
second thoughts I would as well allow Saprani to act for herself. She 
has arguments as effective as ever proceeded from a feminine mouth. 
Seriously, I shall be as secure as a robber-baron in his castle, and as 
comfortable as the gout permits ; and, since no one will know but that 
I am away with the rest, I might chance to pick off an unsuspecting 
Jack Sheppard from my bedroom window. 

It has been finally arranged that the party shall really drive down 
to the cabin on the lake, arriving there soon after sunset, and that when 
the ladies have been settled there they shall be left under the protection 
of the old Scotch gardener and his boy, while John, Henry, and Tom 
the groom shall ride back to Cedarcliffe, and lie in wait in certain 
favorable spots for what may turn up. The house is to be locked up 
and left absolutely empty,—except for me. Mother was very anxious 
that somebody should be left to attend upon me; but I explained to 
her that that would be enough to give me St. Vitus’s dance in addition 
to my other troubles. In fact, I have rather a genius for solitude, and 
this affair will give me a brief opportunity of indulging it. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

They started an hour or more ago, and by this time are nearly at 
the lake; and I am here alone, with books, paper and pens, a box of 
cigars, and my foot bandaged up in flannel and resting on a stool. A 
pair of crutches lean against the table at my side, with which, when 
necessary, I can make shift to hobble about. My bed is made up on 
the sofa close by. I decided to put up in the library, instead of in the 
bedroom up-stairs, partly because it is more cheerful, and partly because 
I can have access to Saprani in the laboratory adjoining. The gout, 
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like everything else in the universe, comes in waves: it has crises and 
intermissions. During the intermissions it is probably not more trying 
than some pleasures are; and, except for the inactivity it enforces, I 
believe I should rather like it. 

Another phenomenon worth noting is that I have never felt in such 
extraordinarily good spirits as I do now. I remember, several weeks 
ago, lamenting my depressed and torpid state and pining for some torch 
to kindle me into a blaze. The torch seems to have been applied: this 
very night is my apogee. It was no delusion: I can be great,—as the 
future will show. All is well with me. And, standing where I do 
now, I can understand all the obscurities and mistakes and disappoint- 
ments of the past. I can see the path I should have taken, and the 
points where I strayed from it. How strange and laughable is the 
human race, voluntarily blinding, gagging, and fettering itself in 
the name of liberty and civilization! The air I breathe is not the 
sluggish vapor of the earth, but the free and mighty atmosphere of 
space. 

We call men fools and liars; but it is their cowardice that has most 
harmed them. Who has been free from cowardice of one kind or an- 
other? To be fearless at all points, yet without rashness, is the begin- 
ning of wisdom and of power. Dare to know what you are, and to be 
it,—to know what you want, and to do it: surely this is not much ; and 
yet what more is there? 

Women have been at the bottom of most of the mischief. In that 
way they have taken a full revenge for the outward tyranny of men. 
They have stolen courage and fortitude from the hearts of their masters. 
Without them we could not exist; yet by them we lose the noblest 
spirit of life. But if woman be placed where she belongs, she will 
strengthen us where now she makes us weak. And Sinfire shall be 
placed where she belongs! The security I shall find in her will be the 
keystone in my arch of strength. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

I have lighted my lamp, and closed the shutters. It is a dark night, 
but fair and dry, and, for a summer night, unusually still. The crickets 
and tree-toads are almost silent ; ever and anon I hear the cry of a whip- 
poorwill. It is nine o’clock: the burglar-hunters are probably back 
by this time, and perhaps the game is not far off. Deuce take this foot 
of mine! I would give more than I can tell to be under the trees at 
this moment, or at least for a few hours’ clairvoyance, to see through 
distance and darkness and know all that is going on. Well, unless all 
signs fail, the storm will have come and gone before long. Word is to 
be brought to me as soon as anything happens. 
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What is Sinfire thinking of now? And what is she doing? She 
does not seem far off. The sympathy between us is no fancy: we live 
one life. In time, perhaps, we shall be aware of each other’s thoughts 
and movements, even at a distance. 

What a gulf night is, between one day and another! Sometimes 
it may mark a transition as great as between this life and the next. 
The night that separates the maiden from the woman, the wife from the 
mother, innocence from guilt,—is the distance between the body and the 
spirit wider than these? 

What will the morning bring forth? Will it find meas I am now? 
Hardly. Nothing will be as it is now,—not even the Creator of all. 
The veil of the future is not so impenetrable as has been maintained. 
Again and again has it become transparent to certain eyes at certain 
seasons. Sickness and health, calamity and joy, life and death, have 
been foreseen and foretold ; but one thing has never been foretold ; and 
that is, the effect of a new experience upon a human soul. . . . 

Have I been asleep? I fancy so; and I have had a strange dream. 
But it was only a dream. Everything around me is unchanged,—my 
paper, my books, my chair, my stool with my foot upon it. But it is 
near morning. Was it a dream? Has anything happened outside 
while I slept? : 

Some one is knocking at the door ! 


XII. 


Henry, my brother, forgive the hard things I have thought of 
you! Everything dwindles into insignificance in the presence of a 
calamity such as this. How futile and insincere all my speculations 
seem now! And now repentance is as futile, however sincere it may 
be. But we must not think of our sorrow yet. The first thing to be 
done is to discover, and to punish. 

I shall never forget that knocking at my door. I can hear it now: 
I shall hear it in my dreams. It seemed to carry its message with it, 
before a word was spoken. And yet, when the words were spoken, I 
could not understand them: they fell like meaningless sounds on my 
ear. And I cannot help thinking that, had I been well and about that 
night, this would not have happened. He must have exposed himself 
needlessly. He was always heedless, confident, and fearless. I re- 
member his saying, once, that he bore a charmed life. A curse on all 
superstitions! And be those juggling fiends no more believed who 
palter with us in a double sense ! 

It could not have happened earlier than two o’clock in the morning. * 
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I must have slept more than three hours when I was aroused, and when 
T last looked at my watch it was between eleven and twelve. It was 
three when Tom knocked on my door, and he had just come from him. 
He found him still warm, and he could hardly have been dead more 
than half an hour. But he was dead ; and he must have died instantly. 
The bullet, fired from behind, struck him below the left shoulder, and 
went through his heart. The body lay at the foot of the cliff; and, 
from its appearance,.Henry must have been standing near its verge 
when he was struck, and have fallen or been pushed over. The fall 
was upward of twenty feet: there were bruises on the body, and some 
dirt and a small fragment of rock had fallen with him from above. He 
must have been standing there, looking down into the wood below, 
when the villain crept up behind him and fired. The shot was at 
close range,—not more than eight or ten feet away. It seems strange 
that he heard no footstep. Yet, if he had, he would surely have turned 
round, and then the bullet would have struck him in front. 

These points will probably be elucidated at the trial,—when we know 
whom to try. Of course there is no doubt that the murderer was one 
of the burglars. Thus far, however, no trace of any burglars has been 
seen. Neither John nor Tom discovered any signs of them, either 
before or after the shooting. This is the more strange because the 
murder proves that they must have been there. They had made no 
attempt upon the house, however, though they must have known that 
it was empty ; and if they got wind of our intention to capture them, 
or if, on arriving on the ground, they discovered our ambush, why did 
they not: retire at once, instead of putting their necks in a noose by a 
- wanton assassination? Had there been signs that Henry had attempted 
to arrest one of them, and that a struggle had taken place, we might 
suppose that they had shot him in self-defence ; but the indications are 
that he was approached unawares. The evidence on this point will 
have to be carefully sifted. At present it is perplexing. 

The dominion of mind over matter can seldom have been more con- 
clusively illustrated than it was in my case, when I was made to com- 
prehend what had happened. A moment before, I was as helpless as 
,any cripple can be, and suffering acute pain. Five minutes afterwards, 
I was beside my brother’s dead body, a quarter of a mile away: I have 
been conscious of no pain since, and now even the traces of inflamma- 
tion are gone. I have no distinct recollection of what I'did; but I 
must have sprung from my chair and run at full speed, all bandaged as 
I was, to the place where he lay. This, indeed, is Tom’s account of the 
matter. 

He says that towards two in the morning he heard a report as of 
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a pistol ; but it was at some distance, and he was at first disposed to 
think he had been mistaken. He had for more than an hour past 
given up all expectation of the success of the ambush, and was begin- 
ning to feel somewhat sleepy. However, he went along in the direction 
from which the sound had seemed to come, stopping every now and 
then to look and listen, but detecting nothing ; and he was just on the 
point of abandoning the search, when he saw something dark lying 
near the foot of the cliff. He took it for a small rock or fallen 
boulder ; but, as he did not remember having before noticed anything 
of the kind in the place, he came nearer to examine. Until he stood 
within a yard of it, no suspicion as to what it really was entered his 
mind. Then in a moment he -knew it was a man’s body; but even 
then he thought of a tramp fallen asleep, and not of Henry or of any 
one he knew. But when he noticed how the body lay—face down- 
ward, with one arm doubled under it—he recognized death ; and, bend- 
ing down, he saw the curly hair that could only be Henry’s. With 
that a fit of the horrors took possession of him : he does not know what 
he did, but thinks he shouted in the dead man’s ears, as if to awaken him 
from that irrevocable sleep; and he felt for his heart, and got his hand 
smeared with blood. He was thoroughly unmanned, and ran hither 
and thither, not knowing what to do, but probably hoping to meet 
John. At length he reflected that I was in my rooms, and without 
further delay he made a straight line for my door. 

He was a ghastly-looking object when (the door being unfastened) 
I bade him come in. My first idea was that he had himself been at- 
tacked and had barely escaped with his life. He was white in the 
face, hatless, his dress disordered, and his hand: bloody ; he was shaking 
all over, like a man chilled to the marrow ; and he could not command 
his tongue to speak clearly. I asked him several questions before 
getting any coherent or comprehensible reply. At last he said,— 

“It’s a murder,—that’s what it is! And somebody’s got to swing 
for it !” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“ Ah, if I knowed that, wouldn’t I tell?” 

“'Who’s murdered, I mean ?” 

“Lord ’ave mercy on us! Your brother, sir !” 

“My brother? John?” 

“No, sir, not im. Master ’Enry, sir !” 

- “Henry!” I cried out. I jumped up and caught the man by the 
breast of his coat. “ Henry? murdered ?” 
\ “As sre as there’s a God in ’eaven, Mr. Frank; and ’e’s lyin’ 

under the cliff, on ’is face.” 


Nei 
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That was the way the news came to me. So far as I can recollect, 
my first feeling was one of violent anger against poor Tom, who, as I 
imagined, was telling some hideous falsehood. That Henry could be 
dead was not possible. Anybody else might be dead,—but not Henry. 
Henry, my playmate in boyhood, from whom I had parted only that 
afternoon, alive and well,—Henry dead? I was almost ready to kill 
Tom for saying so,—as if that would bring my brother back to life. 

But after a few moments of dizzy incredulity I steadied myself and 
confronted the truth ; and with it came a wonderful glow and buoy- 
ancy of strength, so that I became entirely unconscious of my body, 
and seemed to be all will and power. I motioned Tom to lead the way, 
and he went off at a run, with me at his heels. We crossed the lawn 
and plunged down the slope into the wood. Just as we turned to the 
right to reach the cliff, we met some one: it was John. At sight of me 
he uttered a cry of astonishment ; I did not then know why, forgetting 
that I had been a cripple five minutes before. ‘Come! come!” was all I 
said ; and he turned, and ran beside me. He asked some questions, 
but I only shook my head. Tom, before us, dodged along between 
the trunks and beneath the boughs of the trees: it was dark, but I saw 
all his movements distinctly, and could describe every one of them at 
this moment. Every sense was dilated and intensified almost to the 
point of suffering. And when we drew near the fatal place I believe I 
pushed on in advance of the others, and was actually the first to reach 
the body. 

With the touch of my hand upon it came a change: the frantic, un- 
conscious energy which brought me to him was transformed into a no 
less unnatural serenity and self-possession ; it might almost be called 
coldness. My nerves were steady, my perception clear, my voice calm 
and authoritative. The others followed my directions and waited upon 
my movements with involuntary submission. After carefully noting 
the position of the body and assuring myself that no life was left, I 
asked for a knife, which Tom handed me, and cut off the coat and 
underclothing, laying bare the wound. It was small and dark where 
the bullet had entered, but in the breast there was a ragged hole, half 
as large as the palm of my hand: the effusion of blood, however, had not 
been great,—death had been too sudden. The left side of the skull was 
slightly crushed, evidently from the fall, and the left arm was fractured 
at the elbow. The face, when the leaves and clay which adhered 
to it had been removed, appeared calm in its expression : I lit a wax 
match from a box that John carried, and scrutinized it closely. The 
match burnt without flickering in the still air. It was a handsome 
face,—never handsomer than then,—and a dignity invested it which 
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was seldom seen in life. Tom shrank, appalled, at the aspect of those 
quiet features; and John broke down and cried like a child. I felt 
neither appalled nor inclined to weep : I was conscious only of a stern 
determination to see justice done upon his assassin. 

Some trees had been felled near by a few days before: we selected 
some stout stakes cut from their boughs, placed the body on them, 
and carried it slowly and with difficulty up the hill to the house, 
and laid it on the sofa in my library. Then I sent Tom for the 
coroner, and wrote a note to mother, which John carried. It told her 
that Henry had had a bad fall, and bade her return at once. When he 
had gone, I was left alone with my dead brother. It was about four 
o'clock, and the dawn was already in the east. 

That strange serenity of mind did not abandon me, though I was 
fully aware of its strangeness. During the past week or two I had 
thought of this man as an enemy: I believed he had done a great 
wrong, and circumstances had brought the wrong home to me, to be 
shared with his immediate victim. I had even admitted the thought 
that his presence, if not his very existence, was hostile to my happiness ; 
and now, like a swift answer to that unspoken thought, he was dead, 
and his body lay upon the same sofa where he had lounged and smoked 
so short a while ago. But I felt as little fear as animosity. All 
passions, both good and evil, were absolutely still in me. I stood and 
looked down at him for a long time. It was to be; and I, like him, 
was the creature of destiny. 

I stood with my back towards the door. I heard no sound, but I 
was suddenly aware that I was not alone. I turned; and there stood 
Sinfire. 


XIII. 


There was nothing miraculous in her appearing at that moment; 
but it is certain that I was never more startled in my life. So far as I 
have noticed, genuine surprises are not nearly so common as they are 
popularly supposed to be. For my own part, at any rate, I have gener- 
ally found myself in an attitude to accept whatever happens as some- 
thing to be more or less expected : it is not a conscious premonition, but 
a kind of instant and instinctive accommodation of one’s self to circum- 
stances. It simply means that the man and his environment are essen- 
tially in harmony. But now and then there is an abrupt exception to 
this rule, and then everything seems to break away, and there is chaos. 

The news of Henry’s death, profoundly though it affected me, and 
amazed me too, did not startle me at all. Perhaps it struck too deep 
for that ; perhaps the dream from which I had just awakened had been 
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a dream of foreboding. Be that as it may, it steadied even while it 
appalled me. But this sudden apparition of Sinfire at my elbow un- 
manned me completely. I had not been thinking of her directly at all ; 
she had formed in my mind no more than a feature of the general cir- 
cumstances ; I was not prepared to consider her separate relation to the 
event ; she was ten miles away (as I supposed), and hours would pass 
before any hint of what had occurred would reach her. Yet here she 
was mysteriously on the spot, almost before the corpse of the man she 
had loved and hated had stiffened into its final rigidity. 

I stared at her in silence, striving to prepare myself for I knew 
not what other shock. Had she witnessed the murder? Had she any 
purpose to fulfil? .. . A score of wild conjectures flew through my 
head. I loved her; she was the great and only passion of my life; 
she had transfigured me,—almost created me; whatever I might do or 
be hereafter would be due to her: but there are a time and a mood for 
all things, and I was in no mood, standing where I did, to think of 
anything tender and sacred. My nerves and faculties were tuned to 
something different; and I could not divest myself of the idea that 
she was about to connect herself in some way with the omnipresent 
horror. 

She was dressed in her scarlet riding-habit, which she had taken 
with her to the lake, intending, as she said, to ride back the next day. 
In the darkness of the night, it would have been indistinguishable from 
any other color; but with the rays of the lamp-light falling upon it, its 
vivid hue gleamed out with a striking intensity. Her derringer hung 
in a sling from her.belt, on the right side. Her lips were compressed, 
* her eyes brilliant with concentrated light. Her glance seemed to 
question or challenge me; but after a few silent moments she turned 
her face slowly towards the couch, which she approached lingeringly. 
Within a few feet of it she paused, and gazed down upon the dead. 

“ How came this?” she asked, at length, not altering her attitude. 

“He was murdered in the wood. We brought him here.” 

“Murdered in the wood! Murdered !” she repeated, in a murmur. 
“T thought you were ill,” she added, glancing up; and then, before I 
could reply, “ Who did it?” she inquired. 

“The murderer alone knows,” said I. 

“Tt seems cruel: he loved to be alive; and he didn’t expect it,” 
was her next remark. She fetched a long sigh. “TI would have spared 
his life.” 

“Would you have him alive again?” I demanded. 

“ How can I tell?” she returned. “It is done!” 

Those words, “it is done!’ had a sadness and solemnity in them 
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that pierced through my resentment and sternness, and made me feel, 
as I had not done before, that the horror was not only a horror, but 
that it was irrevocable forever. I could not speak: I turned and 
walked down the room. Life is all possibility ; there are few riddles 
that time cannot answer, few wrongs that years will not remedy ; but 
death has no cure; everything must stop there and begin afresh. 
The life that is gone out is no longer an element in the problem; the 
Gordian knot is cut, and the severed strands are intractable and mean- 
ingless. Then we see, what was invisible till then, how much might 
have been saved by the strong magic of patience. But it is done; it is 
no dream or imagination: it is done! 

I turned again: she had stepped nearer to the body, and, stooping for- 
ward, took something from the breast of her riding-habit and laid it on 
the dead man’s heart. As I came towards her, I saw that it was a gold 
ring set with an opal. 

“‘ What does that mean?” I asked. 

“Tt is his,” she replied. “Let it be buried with him. I have no 
more to do with it.” 

“ How came you by it?” 

“Call it a bequest: I always meant to return it to him,” was her 
answer. “It meant a great deal once; but, now that he is gone, it 
means nothing. It is his.” . 

“T have no curiosity to gratify, Sinfire,” I said, after a pause. “I 
have always accepted you and everything concerning you on your own 
representation, and cared for nothing more. If you were compelled to 
answer any questions I put to you, I would ask none. Nothing that 
is past is any concern of mine,—or of ours; and this is no time to think 
of the future. Let that, too, take care of itself. But I may ask you 
why and how you came here. It seems strange to me, and might seem 
stranger still to others, if they knew.” 

“Oh, there’s no mystery about it, Cousin Frank,” replied she, look- 
ing at me with a half-smile, and speaking in a much lighter tone than 
she had used before. ‘“ You know I asked to be allowed to stay ; and 
though, to please your mother, I agreed to go to the lake, I made up my 
mind from the first that I would come back. So, when they were all 
asleep, I saddled my horse, and came. I was ready to do my part,” 
she concluded, touching the derringer at her side. wee 

“You rode ten miles through the woods alone ?” 

“T feel at home in the woods. I can find my way anywhere.” 

“ How long have you been here?” 

“T don’t know; not long. I left my horse a mile from here, in the 
old barn, and walked the rest of the way. A little while ago some one 
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passed me,—I think it was John,—riding back. I thought something 
must have happened ; and I saw a light here, and found the door ajar, 
so I came in.” 

“T wish you had come at any other time,” said I; for I could not 
help perceiving that her presence in the neighborhood so near the hour 
of the murder might prove an awkward circumstance hereafter. “ It 
would be best that no one should know of it. Are you afraid to go 
back to where you left your horse?” 

“That is what I am going to do,” she replied. “It is almost sun- 
rise.” 

“ Tt will probably be at least two hours before the others are here,” 
I went on. “I advise you to stay near the barn until you hear them 
coming. Then ride to meet them, and give them to understand that 
you lost your way in the woods. They will be too much preoccu- 
pied to take any special notice, and the whole thing will probably be 
forgotten.” 

“Why should there be any concealment?” she demanded, drawing 
her brows together. 

“ Because,” said I, “there has been a murder; and murders are 
followed by inquests. Everybody who can be supposed capable of 
giving any information will be examined. If you were put on the 
stand, you might be asked questions that you would not wish to an- 
swer. There are things which you have not told me, Sinfire: would 
you wish to tell them to the world ?” 

“‘ Nobody could make me say anything I did not wish to,” replied 
she ; but, after a little thought, she added, “I suppose your advice is 
good. I won’t be imprudent. But nothing seems of much conse- 
quence, compared with this!” The last words were spoken in a lower 
voice, and with a sort of momentary drooping of her whole figure. 
But she pulled herself together promptly, and faced me with a smile. 
“‘Good-by !” she said, holding out her hand. 

I took her hand in mine. “I’m not myself now, Sinfire,” I said : 
“T can’t be, for some time to come. There are hard things to be done 
yet, and I must keep myself hard, so as todo them. But when it is 
all over I shall have something to say. Meanwhile, good-by !” 

. She went out, with her light, vigorous step, and I was alone again. 
It was now daylight: I put out my lamp and threw open the shutters. 
I went into the laboratory and drew aside the curtain of Saprani’s cage. 
I tapped on the glass, and called to her: she came out from beneath her 
blanket, glided forward, and reared herself up. She knows me well 
now, and will allow me to take any respectful liberties with her. For 
my part, I feel an affection for the beautiful, deadly creature that would 
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seem absurd to any one else. This world is the heaven of animals: 
there is no past or future to them, no memory or hope; nothing but 
the fulness of the present. They are born into their sphere of life, and 
they fill it completely, whether it be mischievous or beneficent. But 
man, poor fellow ! is little more than a striving, a regret, a folly, and a 
disappointment. He never becomes what he is capable of being, and he 
is never satisfied with what he is. If it were not for this effortless self- 
fulfilment that we see in animals, the world would be a grim place, in- 
deed! And so it was a comfort to me to play with my queen of cobras, 
knowing that she was untroubled and content, and that no rumor of the 
grief and dread and evil that made the day hateful to the rest of us 
would ever pass the portals of her consciousness or alter the serenity of 
her demeanor. I could hold her in my arms and let her coil around 
my neck, but, though she could feel the beating of my heart, no knowl- 
edge of what stirred it could ever cross the bottomless spiritual gulf 
between animal and human. Were I the wickedest or the most fault- 
less being that ever lived on earth, her relation to me would remain 
unchanged, provided I treated her with the same attention. The de- 
nunciations of my bitterest enemy would leave her as unmoved as the 
eulogies of my dearest friend. No one but myself can disturb her con- 
fidence in me; the whole world would be powerless to shake it. Such 
an attitude has in it something of the sublime safety of eternity itself. 
Presently I heard noises and voices without, and I left Saprani with 
a mind once more composed. Tom had returned, bringing the coroner 
and the village doctor with him. They made their examination and 
took my deposition ; and by the time that was over, the wagon, with 
mother and the rest, had arrived. Sinfire rode up to the door on her 
horse, and gave me a look, as she dismounted, to say that all was well. 


XIV. 


Death, as I have always believed, is no evil to those who die; but 
distress remains behind them. It seems as if one calamity had a 
tendency to breed others ; and when the sufferer most needs peace and 
repose, he is most certain to be confronted with fresh hostile influences. 
There is only one sure consolation to look forward to; and that is, 
that the day will come when you, too, will die, and, in your turn, leave 
all behind you. 

Mother’s condition gives me aiinn John managed his mission 
clumsily, and allowed her to discover too abruptly that her favorite son 
was murdered. A species of hysterics immediately seized upon her, 
accompanied by a tremor of the whole body that has remained ever 
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since and yields to no treatment. She is old, and for years has led an 
indolent and in some respects self-indulgent life, and her vital energy is 
at a low ebb. She insisted upon seeing the body, before it had been 
properly arranged, and this made her worse. Since then, her memory 
seems partially impaired ; she ever and anon forgets what has happened, 
and then again remembers it, and her anguish begins anew. If she 
does not soon recover, there is a probability of her sinking into complete 
forgetfulness ; and that, perhaps, would be easier for her than to continue’ 
in her present state. Sinfire is constant in attendance on her, and has 
taken charge of the household routine, much to the benefit of us all. 
The examinations and investigations are still proceeding in full vigor. 
John has engaged the best detectives that are to be had; and there is 
little reason to fear that the burglars (if they were the murderers) can 
escape. It is a singular circumstance, however, that as yet no traces of 
the gang, later than three days before the fatal night, have been dis- 
covered in this vicinity ; nor do the detectives agree with our theory 
that the burglaries were the result of local enterprise. They think they 
were the work of experienced and scientific professionals, and are 
apparently at a loss to understand why they should needlessly have 
compromised themselves by staining their trail with blood. Such men 
kill only in the last extremity. 

John is restless and irritable, and is constantly having speech with 
one or other of his detectives and making all sorts of crude and im- 
practicable suggestions. He sleeps badly, he tells me, and has fearful 
dreams. He is looking haggard and ill, and smokes from morning till 
night. He will accept no advice as to the care of his health, “If I 
- can only catch the scoundrel that shot him,” he says, “I don’t care 
what becomes of me.” He avoids Sinfire more than ever,—I presume 
because he hates to remember that he and Henry were in the position of 
rivals for her favor. I don’t know how he would feel if he knew as 
much about that matter as I do. I do all I can to keep up his spirits ; 
but nothing appeases him. “The only medicine that will do me good 
is to see a hanging,” he declares. But (though I do not tell him so) it 
begins to look as if that comfort would be indefinitely postponed. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

The burglars have proved an alibi. They were captured yesterday 
in Chicago. There are three of them, all known already to the police. 
They had in their possession some of the property stolen in this neighbor- 
hood, and have confessed the robbery ; but their movements since three 
days before the murder have been traced, and it is perfectly clear that 
they were all in Buffalo at the time it was committed. John is thun- 
derstruck and bewildered, and I am greatly disappointed ; though I. 
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must confess that I was not entirely unprepared for this turn of affairs. 
There was a strong prima facie probability that the burglars were 
guilty ; but, on the other hand, apart from their supposed presence in 
the neighborhood at the time, there was every reason why they should 
have abstained from any capital crime. If Henry had cornered them, 
so that they could not escape, it would have paid them better to sur- 
render than to get away by the sacrifice of his life; and the fact that 
Henry’s pistol was found undischarged in his pocket is evidence the 
more that he could not have put them in peril of either life or liberty. 
He was attacked unawares, and, so far as can be seen, unprovoked,— 
that is to say, by some enemy who had been cherishing a grudge against 
him and had improved this opportunity to satisfy it. 

There was one circumstance, too, which struck me at the time, but 
which I mentioned to no one, that may have had something to do with 
his being surprised in the way he was. This circumstance was a flask 
of brandy, nearly empty, in a side-pocket of his coat. I know that the 
flask was full just before he started for the lake, because he produced it 
in my room, when he and John looked in to say good-by, and took a 
pull at ‘it. As he had already drunk a good deal, even for him, during 
the day, it is fair to surmise that he must have been somewhat over- 
weighted by midnight. John, it is true, does not seem to have noticed 
anything especially distraught in his behavior; but then John is a man 
who has room in his mind for but one thing at a time, and just then it 
was full of burglars: moreover, he could have seen but little of Henry 
after they took up their allotted stations in ambush. Tom the groom 
would be a more expert witness, if I chose to interrogate him; but I 
did hear him observe, as if recalling a consolatory circumstance, that 
“ Master ’Enry was a-feelin’ mighty good the night it ’appened.” It is 
even possible that he may have dropped asleep. 

But these speculations are unimportant. Since it is proved that he 
was not killed “in the way of business,” as the detectives put it, it fol- 
lows that he was a victim to some enemy ; and the next step is to find 
out who his enemies were. At first sight this would not seem difficult, 
for Henry was a man to make friends with everybody, and therefore his 
enemies should be few. But, upon second thoughts, no one can be said 
to know much about Henry’s real life; and it is often the good-natured, 
easy-going men whose enemies, when they have any, are the bitterest 
and most unrelenting. Who can say into how many desperate scrapes 
Henry’s lax ways with women, for instance, may have led him? 
Some revengeful husband or brother may have been following him half- 
way round the world, waiting his opportunity to strike his blow. Mani- 
festly, we could hope to apprehend such a person only by the merest 
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chance. He might buy a house here and settle down to-morrow, and 
we should never recognize or even suspect him. A habit of secrecy and 
reticence may be all very well so long as a man lives or gets into no 
trouble, but then it is liable to react against him. Henry has prevented 
us from knowing how to avenge or to help him. 

Meanwhile, the detectives, as their manner is, seem disposed to 
exhaust whatever material may be at hand, before going on to the 
region of speculation. In other words, they are aiming to find out 
what Henry’s relations were with the people with whom he was in 
contact here at home. This list would include practically no one besides 
John and myself, Tom the groom, and Sinfire. We saw little company 
during his stay with us, and that only in the most formal way. No 
one expects, of course, that the inquiry will result in anything; none 
of the persons named is likely to be seriously suspected of any share 
in Henry’s death ; but it is, no doubt, right and proper that the form 
of investigation should be gone through with. It will leave the field 
clear for further investigation. John agrees with me in this, and as 
soon as the idea was suggested to him he expressed himself as anxious 
to have it carried out. “If I shot him, I want to know it!” he said, 
with a touch of savage humor. “ You’re not in it, you know, Frank,” 
he went on: “your gouty toe, that you found such fault with, served 
you that good turn, at least: so it lies between Tom and me. And, 
upon my word,” he added, after a moment’s thought, “either he or I 
might have done it, so far as opportunity goes! We can’t prove an 
alibi, like the burglars and you !” 

I laughed ; but the fact is, I felt a little uncomfortable, not so much 
. on John’s or Tom’s account, as for another reason, of which John as 
yet knows nothing. He thinks, as everybody else does, that Sinfire 
was miles away at the fatal moment. But, in truth, no one but she 
herself knows exactly where she was after twelve o’clock that night. 
Should this leak out, it might lead to disagreeable complications. 
Something might be discovered of the reasons she had for hating 
Henry : indeed, were I to tell all that has come to my knowledge, it 
might actually endanger her life. People have been hanged on cir- 
cumstantial evidence no stronger than that. Of course I know, as 
certainly as I know anything that I cannot prove, that she is utterly 
incapable of such a deed; but of course also this certainty is based 
upon my intimate personal knowledge of her character, which would 
be of no value as evidence in a court of law. If my testimony is 
called for, I am resolved to profess ignorance of anything but the most 
external acquaintance with her movements or motives; and for the rest, 
she is amply able to protect herself, if she chooses. _ 
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I have just said that my knowledge of her character is intimate ; 
and yet it is not,—for I do not know whether or not she will choose 
to protect herself. It is impossible to foretell where a woman’s notion 
of independence will begin or end. It is more than conceivable that 
Sinfire, out of mere wanton defiance, or waywardness, might tell in 
the witness-box the whole story of her previous life, which she has 
permitted even me only to guess at. A jury might see in that story 
motive enough to warrant a conviction. 

Fear of that same waywardness withholds me from speaking to her 
on the subject. If I were to tell her that she is in danger, she would 
be as likely as not to go deliberately off and thrust her head into the 
lion’s mouth. If, on the contrary, she discovers her danger herself, the 
instinct of self-defence and of justice may prompt her to repel it. If 
hers were a nature that I could control, I would put forth my power 
without hesitation and give her a lesson to repeat by rote; only that 
if I could control her I should care nothing about her and she might 
do what she liked. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, neither she nor I have any leisure to 
pass in each other’s society. Her hands are full with household cares and 
nursing mother, and I am sufficiently employed upon other business, 
But in the evenings, after the work is done, I retreat to my library, and 
write, or play with Saprani. I have an idea that I should like to put 
on gypsy attire and wander off on foot through the world, with Saprani 
and Sinfire. Saprani’s performances would earn us a living, and Sinfire 
and I would make each other happy. It would be a truer and sweeter 
life than all the wealth and resources of civilization could give us, for 
* we possess all we care for in ourselves. A few months ago I thought 
my highest happiness would consist in governing mankind; now I 
know that my only happiness is to be found in serving this mysterious 
girl. But shall I ever realize that happiness? 

I say, yes. But I have my doubts, for all that. I have never 
asked her, she has never promised, and all may turn out a dream. 


XV. 


They have not yet found out who murdered Henry Mainwaring. 
The authorities—more out of consideration for us than for any 
other reason—undertook to focus their suspicions first upon poor ‘Tom. 
The coroner’s jury had come to the conclusion that “ the deceased came 
to his death by a bullet discharged from a pistol in the hands of a 
person or persons to this jury at present unknown.” Now, Tom had 
been’ provided with a pistol on the night in question,—a brand-new 
Vor, XXXIX.—5 
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Smith & Wesson revolver, with seven cartridges, and various auto- 
matic and other improvements ; and he had further been fitted out with 
a belt to sling it in; and all this apparatus he had faithfully borne from 
sunset till sunrise. This, and his presence in the forest when Henry 
was shot, were the damning facts against him. 

Tom’s English straightforwardness, combined with his evident affec- 
tion for the dead man, his indignation at being supposed capable of 
working him injury, and his consternation at being arraigned before the 
majesty of the law, were both comical and pathetic. When the re- 
volver was produced, moreover, all the seven cartridges were still in it, 
and there was no sign of its ever having been discharged. No one of 
the witnesses called to testify as to his character could find a word to 
say against him; nor could it be shown that he had ever had any mis- 
understanding with the deceased, or had anything to hope from his 
death. And when‘he was put up to answer for himself, his testimony 
was as convincing as it was involved. 

“?T was this way, please yer honor,” he began. “We was to drive to 
the lake for to spend the night: there was me an’ the young gentlemen, 
—barrin’ Master Frank, as was laid up with a bad foot, sir,—an’ the 
mistress, an’ the young lady: so, when we got there, Master John, 
says ’e, ‘Saddle up, Tom,’ ’e says, ‘an’ take the pistol,’ ’e says, ‘an’ 
back we goes to wallop them burglars,’ ’e says. So I didn’t know 
what ’e’d be Hup to, yer honor, not ’avin’ ’ad the tip: ’owsomever, I 
saddles up, an’ hoff we goes, me an’ Master John an’ Master ’Enry. 
An’ there was the young lady, she was achin’ to go too, an’ they wouldn’t 
’ave it; but says she to me, private-like, says she, ‘I’ll be heven | 

- with ’em yet, Tom,’ she says ; ‘I knows ’ow to put on a saddle myself,’ 
she says, ‘so look out,’ she says. Well, hoff we goes, leisurely-like, 
an’ the young gentlemen a-chaffin’ an’ a-laughin’, an’ Master ’Enry 
’e gives mea pull at ’is flask, God bless ’im, for to keep my gall up, 
’e says. Well, ’twas that dark as we missed our way oncet or twicet, 
an’ jt might be ’alf after eleven when we was back in our hown woods, 
yer honor. Well, we dismounted, an’ tied up to——” 

“Try to be more succinct,” interposed the examining gentleman. 
“How did you dispose yourselves after arriving in the vicinity of 
Cedarcliffe ?” ; 

“Master John, says ’e, ‘You keep by an’ along ’ere, Tom,’ ’e 
says, ‘an’, ’Enry, do you. look out for that side,’ ’e says, ‘an’ I’ll do 
this ’ere slice,’ ’e says ; ‘an’ if any one on us raises the game,’ ’e says, 
‘ jest up pistol an’ fire in the hair,’ ’e says, ‘an’ t’others on us will close 
up an’ nab ’em,’ he says. So hoff Master ’Enry an’ I goes, one one 
way an’ t’other the hother, an’ leaves Master John where ’e was. Well, 
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I sneaks up an’ I sneaks down, an’ I stops an’ listens, an’ oncet I 
thought I ’ad ’im sure enough, but ’twas only a rabbit, yer honor. An’ 
thinks I, ‘ This ’ere’s a rum way of passin’ the night,’ I thinks. Well, 
it might be two in the mornin’, yer honor, when I ’ears somethin’ ; 
an’ says I to myself, ‘ Was that a pistol,’ says I, ‘or wasn’t it?? With 
that I begins nosin’ round a bit, gettin’ more an’ more hover towards 
Master Henry’s beat, as it might be, but nothin’ at all does I see, yer 
honor, till says I, ‘You’re naught but a fool to be thinkin’ it, Tom,’ 
says I. I was just below, alongside the cliff, when I spoke them words, 
yer honor, when what does I see, it might be ten yards hoff, but a—but 
a black—a black ’eap o’ somethin-——” At this point Tom snivelled, 
and broke down, and there was a pause in the proceedings. 

“In short, you discovered what turned out to be the deceased?” 
said the examiner. : 

“ An’ it went nigh for to break my ’art, it did,” said Tom, in a 
tremulous voice. “’Ardly cold, ’e was; an’ ’twas honly when I see ’is 
’air that I knowed ’im; an’ there was an ’ole clean through him, yer 
honor, an’—dang the devil what did it, whoever he be!” exclaimed 
Tom, with sudden veliemence ; and then he broke down once more, and 
wept bitterly. 

After a while he went on to tell how he left the body lying there, 
and, returning to the house, knocked at my door; how,he found me 
just awaking from sleep, propped up in my chair with pillows and 
bandages, and how at first he had great difficulty in making me com- 
prehend what had happened. “ But as quick as Master Frank got the 
rights of it,” he added, “he ops up, an’ hoff ’e starts, with no more ’eed 
to his bad foot than nothin’ at all ; an’ thinks I to myself, ‘ The doctor’s 
a quiet man till ’e’s awake,’ thinks I, ‘but ’e’s got the grit of a two- 
year-old winner when ’e gets started,’ thinks I.” Then he related our 
meeting with John, and how we carried the body home, and how he 
went for the coroner; and thus concluded his interesting deposition, 
which had stirred both tears and smiles in many. At the end, “he left 
the stand without a stain upon his character,” as the newspapers say. 

John’s experience was, naturally, of a very different complexion. 
He bore himself throughout like a man and like a gentleman, with a 
dignity and composure which were never so marked in him before. He 
proved himself in every respect worthy of the name of Mainwaring. 
The legal gentlemen treated him with the highest respect ; but it was 
evident that his examination aroused much greater interest than 
Tom’s had done. The most critical feature of it was the unexpected 
exhuming of the old quarrel between John and Henry about Sinfire. 
How this affair had come to the knowledge of outside persons I cannot 
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pretend to say; but I remember that the two went to the stable after 
the reconciliation, and may perhaps have talked it all over there in the 
hearing of the men, with the assistance of Henry’s brandy-flask. At 
all events, it was evident from the questions that they had the whole 
story, or a good part of it; and John (who is the most wretched failure 
in the world at lying) answered directly and unhesitatingly, so far as 
the queries had reference to the quarrel itself. But when they began to 
probe for the cause of the trouble he took another attitude at once. 

“TI got angry about something. I get angry easily,” he said. “It 
can’t make any difference what I got angry about.” 

“In ordinary cases, certainly not; but at present we wish to judge 
whether the occasion was such as might rankle in your mind after the 
immediate reconciliation had taken place.” 

“T don’t bear a grudge,” John replied. “I break out, and am done 
with it for good and all. When I forgave my brother, I forgave 
him.” 

“Precisely. But the cause might be renewed. If, for example, 
two men are paying attentions to the same lady, a dispute might arise 
and be settled, but further inquiry might deveinp hitherto unsuspected 
facts, or fresh objectionable acts might occur.” 

“There’s no need to bring any lady’s name into the matter,” said 
John, curtly. 

“ All irrelevant disclosures will be avoided. But it is not nile 
vant to inquire whether you were particularly interested in any young 
lady at or about the time of this altercation.” 

“T never said anything to her about it,” returned John, his face 
flushing, “and I don’t see why I should say anything to you.” 

“Nevertheless, you were conscious of feelings towards her which 
would render liberties taken by a third party objectionable?” 

“T have no right es say who shall or shall not meddle with what 
does not belong to me.’ 

" me are not discussing abstract rights, but facts, Mr. Main- 
waring.”” 

“T have always understood that facts were things that could be 
proved,” said John, who was becoming restive. 

“Your impression is perfectly correct, sir; and we have evidence in 
support of the intimations which have been advanced. But let me 
point out that, should that evidence be called, it would involve a 
mention of names and details which you have expressed a desire to 
avoid. If, on the other hand, you admit the points I have raised, no 
further definition would be required.” ° 

This argument told upon John visibly. I don’t know, for my part, 
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what witness they could have called, unless it had been myself; and 
they might have found it difficult to get satisfaction from that quarter. 
But John would run no risks of drawing Sinfire into the scrape: so, as 
the least of two evils, he replied, after a pause, that he was willing to 
admit the existence of such a situation as had been outlined in the pre- 
ceding dialogue. “And I want to say this,” he added,—“ my reason 
for keeping back information is not to save myself from whatever may 
come of it. If you can show any motive strong enough to make me 
guilty of such a crime as this, you are welcome to do it. It is only 
because the motive you were trying to get at would make an innocent 
person suffer pain that I wished to say nothing about it.” To this the 
lawyer bowed a polite assent. 

It occurred to me, however, that there might be some object behind 
the ostensible one in these questions; and this suspicion was strength- 
ened by the fact that John’s examination was continued but a short 
time longer, and concluded with the decision that there was not suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant his being held. But just before he left the 
box, the counsel, as if from an after-thought, requested permission to 
refer to another matter. “After leaving Dr. Frank Mainwaring’s 
rooms,” he went on, “ what did you do?” 

“T rode back to the lake,” replied John, “to bring back the party 
there.” 

“ Exactly. And of what persons did the party at the lake consist?” 

“There were three servants,” said he, naming them, “and my 
mother, Mrs. Mainwaring, and——” He hesitated. 

“No one else?” 

“T believe I noticed no dines at the lake.” 

“Was there not a young lady, a relative of yours a 

“She had been there, but I didn’t see her at that time,” said John, 
hastily. “But she joined us on our way back. -I suppose she must 
have ridden on in front, and missed her way, or something of that sort. I 
was occupied with my mother, and didn’t notice.” 

“Thank you. I believe I need not detain you any longer, Mr. 
Mainwaring,” said the other, with a bow; and John stepped down, 
smiling at me, and not knowing what he had done. 


XVI. 


Some cynic once declared that the heaviest calamity that can befall 
a man is to see all his hopes fulfilled. It must be an old saying, for 
the legend of Tithonus illustrates it; and many an unhappy victim of 
success has proved its truth since then. It seems that I, too, am to 
realize its bitterness. 
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When John’s testimony was concluded, yesterday afternoon, an ad- 
journment was taken until the next morning ; but when we had nearly 
finished supper, a visitor was announced, and I went out to see him. 
It was the sheriff, Mr. Faxon, looking very gloomy and embarrassed. 

“ Anything new, Mr. Faxon?” said I. 

“ T’ve come on a disagreeable errand, doctor,” he replied, “and that’s 
a fact. Is that young lady inside ?—Miss Forrestal ?” 

“She is at table,” said I, affecting an indifference I was very far 
from feeling. ‘ What about her?” 

“T must see her, doctor,” said the sheriff, with a sort of groan. 
“T’ve a message for her.” : 

“ A message for her? What is it? Can’t I deliver it?” 

“No, sir, you can’t. And if giving up my place would save her 
from it, I’d have resigned an hour ago. But there’s no help for it. 
She’ll be acquitted to-morrow, of course; but I have a warrant for her 
arrest to-night.” 

“ Arrest Miss Forrestal? Oh, that’s absurd, Faxon !” exclaimed I, 
forcing a laugh. “ You might as well make a clean sweep, and arrest 
Mrs. Mainwaring and me !” 

“T have my orders, doctor,” he returned, gloomily ; “and I must 
carry ’em out.” 

As he spoke, a figure advanced from the darkness at the lower end 
of the hall, and came forward into the light. It was Sinfire, with a 
proud smile on her lips. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Faxon,” she said. “I have heard. I am ready 
to go with you.” 

Faxon ducked his head, put his hand in his breast-pocket, muttered 

something unintelligible, and then glanced appealingly at me, as if he 
expected me to make myself of some assistance. “ ‘There’s no help for 
it,” I said to Sinfire, as cheerfully as possible. “I anticipated that you 
would be examined, but I didn’t think they’d go quite so far as this. 
Of course it’s only a matter of form. We'll drive over to Judge Daly’s 
and bail you out,—it won’t take an hour,—and be back before eight 
o’clock.” . 

“ People accused of murder cannot get out on bail, I believe,” said 
she, quietly. “ At any rate, I will not allow bail to be asked for. Mr. 
Faxon will take me where I am to go.” 

“Thank you, Miss Forrestal,” said the sheriff, gratefully. “I was 
thinking maybe my wife could fix you up pretty cosey at my house for 
to-night. That’ll be secure enough, I guess,” he added, with a dismal 
grin. “ But I ain’t going to hurry you. Finish your supper, Miss 
Forrestal, and when you’re ready to start, I’m here.” 
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“T have had all I want,” she answered. “I will get my hat and 
cloak and come at once.” 

At this juncture John appeared, and said, “ Halloo! what’s the 
matter ?” 

-“Tam going with Mr. Faxon,” said Sinfire. “They want to 
examine me about the murder.” 

“Tt’s my orders, Mr. Mainwaring,” remarked Faxon, dejectedly. 
“ And right sorry I am for it.” 

“ What!” shouted John, in a terrible voice, and seeming to grow a 
foot taller, as he stepped forward threateningly. He stared fiercely at 
the poor sheriff; then his eyes passed over me, and rested upon Sinfire. 
After a moment he added, doggedly, “This lady shall not leave my 
house against her will while I’m the master of it !” 

“Tt is not against my will, John,” she said, stepping up to him and 
laying her hand on his arm. “If I cannot defend myself against this 
charge, no one else can defend me. I am not afraid: why should I 
be?” And indeed she showed no signs of fear. There was color in 
her cheeks, her eyes were bright, and her voice was full and cheerful. 
She even seemed to have been stimulated and inspirited by the sinister 
event; for her close attendance on mother, and the reaction from the 

excitement of our calamity, had made her unusually silent and depressed. 
But the sudden blow of the arrest had restored her to herself, as great 
natures are restored by what would crush lesser ones. She was ready 
for battle. 

John and I accompanied her to Faxon’s house, and saw that she’ 
was established as comfortably as circumstances allowed. Then we 
returned home, and both of us were silent: only, as we separated for 
the night, John said, “If anything happens to-morrow, Frank, you’ll 
find a bundle of papers in my desk. The estate is entailed, of course ; 
but I have my personal property, and can do what I like with it.” I 

hardly grasped the meaning of this announcement, and do not under- 
stand it even now; for he could not possibly have foreseen what was to 
happen. That night I took Sinfire’s place beside mother, who was, 
happily, unconscious of what was going forward, and appeared to be 
on the verge of a still further relapse into vacuity. She required very 
little attention, and I was able to give all my thoughts to a considera- 
tion of what was to come on the morrow, and to the course which I 
might pursue in case things took a bad turn. Towards morning I 
had made up my mind, and then I got some three hours’ sleep. I 
believe John paced his room all night. 

I shall not attempt any orderly record of what happened the next 
day. _ A crowd of persons filled the room in which the examination 
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was being held. We met Sinfire outside: she looked brilliant and 
superb; but there was an expression about her mouth that troubled 
me,—a defiant curve which, at such a moment, was not auspicious. 

A chair had been placed in the dock, in which she took her seat: 
she held her head up, and her bearing was indescribably vigorous and 
buoyant, as if she were brimming over with life and health. But no 
sign betrayed that she was even conscious that hundreds of eyes were 
scrutinizing her. They oppressed her not a whit. She was as self- 
poised as a princess. 

Some preliminary formalities passed : then— 

“What is your name?” 

“ Sinfire.” 

“ And Christian name ?” 

“T have none.” 

The law started, and put up its spectacles. The people murmured 
aloud with a hundred voices. John caught his breath, and was about 
to start to his feet; but, with an immense effort, he sat back, and 
folded his arms, and set his teeth upon his lip. An intense stillness 
followed the first sensation. 

“Will you explain your meaning 1 ?” said the interrogator, at length. 

“My mother was a gypsy: she was never married: that is all,” 
was the steady reply. 

“Have your—your friends been made aware of these facts ?” 

“This is the first time I have mentioned them.” 

“ And you bear no relationship to the Mainwaring family ?” 

“T have a claim upon them.” 

“Of what nature?” 

“T decline to say.” 

Again the murmur and the stir. Sinfire looked at her examiner, 
and smiled. He turned and whispered something to those near him. 
Then he said,— 

“You probably had some object in coming to them ?” 

“Yes, I had.” 

“What was it?” 

“T wished to meet Mr. Henry Mainwaring.” 

“Mr. Henry Mainwaring? The gentleman who——” 

“ Who has been murdered. Yes.” 

“What was your business with him ?” 

She paused a moment, and during that moment her eyes rested on 
John and me. Then she replied, “To return him a ring.” 

The lawyer had another whispered consultation, resulting in the 
question,— 
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“Had you known Mr. Henry Mainwaring before meeting him 
here ?” 

She bent her head, and answered, indifferently, “I had previous 
knowledge of him.” 

“Were your sentiments towards him of a—a friendly character ?” 

“No,” she replied, firmly and distinctly. “TI regarded him as an 
enemy.” 

At this point Judge Daly interposed. “I consider it my duty to 
inform you,” he said, “that you stand in a very critical position. You 
are suspected—ah—in connection with the murder of the deceased 
gentleman. You are gravely and, it would appear, recklessly compro- 
mising your own case. I advise you, before going further, to select 
some legal representative to watch your interests. You need to be pro- 
tected against yourself.” 

“Thank you; but I have already declined to engage counsel,” she 
replied. “I understand what I am doing. I shall betray nothing that 
I care to conceal.” 

The judge muttered something, and pushed back his s es. 
The lawyer continued,— 

“Do you care to conceal the reasons for the enmity you have 

admitted ?” 
_ “Tf Mr, Henry Mainwaring were alive,” she answered, “I should 
take pleasure in telling, in this place, the cause I had to hate him. 
But he is dead, and I have no further quarrel with him. He has 
paid his debt, though not to me.” 

The audience were by this time as much excited as attentive, and no 
movement nor intonation of this beautiful and mysterious stranger was 
lost upon them. The next questions referred to her proceedings on the 
afternoon preceding the murder, to which her replies were in substance 
as follows : 

“When I was told of the plan to entrap the burglars, I asked to 
be permitted to join the party, but they would not allow it. I made up 
my mind to be there, nevertheless ; but I said nothing to any one about 
my determination. I accompanied the party down to the lake in the 
wagon: all went except Dr. Frank Mainwaring, who was confined to 
his room by illness. I had my gray horse which Mr. John Main- 
waring gave me brought along, and also my riding-habit : the reason I 
gave was that I wished to ride round the lake the next morning; but 
the real reason was that I intended to ride back to Cedarcliffe sae 
night. 

“ After arriving at the lake, we unpacked the wagon, stabled the 
horses, and made our preparations for the night in the log cabin. Then 
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Mr. John Mainwaring took Tom, the groom, aside, and told him of 
the scheme to capture the burglars. Tom had not known of it be- 
fore. The three other servants were not told. We had our supper, 
and then the two gentlemen and Tom saddled their horses and rode 
off. It was a dark night, though it did not threaten rain. After they 
had gone, Mrs. Mainwaring and I sat for a while in front of the door 
of the cabin, looking out across the lake. By and by she became 
sleepy, and proposed that we should go to bed. The servants were 
already asleep. I helped her to bed, and then lay down myself. 1 
don’t know what time it was: it was dark. When I felt sure that 
Mrs. Mainwaring was asleep, I got up and put on my riding-habit and 
went out to the stable. I took out my gray horse and saddled him. 
I understand the management of horses. I took with me a small 
pistol, a derringer.” 

At this there was a murmur among the listeners, which the judge 
silenced. 

“Where is the derringer you speak of?” demanded the lawyer. 

“T gave it to Mr. Faxon last night,” she replied. “It is in the 
same condition as it was the morning after the murder.” 

Mr. Faxon here advanced, and handed up the weapon, which was 
passed round between the judge and the lawyers. Sinfire continued her 
story : 

“T rode towards Cedarcliffe through the woods, and I rode fast. I 
had been to the lake on horseback before, and I am fond of the woods, 
and never miss my way. I remembered a deserted shed or barn, a mile 
or two from Cedarcliffe, and aside from the path on which I was riding, 
‘and I decided to lead my horse there and go the rest of my way on 
foot. I found the barn without any difficulty, and unsaddled my gray 
and made him comfortable; then I walked towards the Cedarcliffe 
woods.” 

“Will you state,” interposed the lawyer, “ whether your object in 
this escapade was to assist in the proposed capture of the burglars ?” 

“No: I took no interest in that at all. I wished to see Henry 
Mainwaring.” 

“For what purpose ?” 

“T had been waiting, ever since he returned home from ania, to 
speak to him on a subject of importance to us both,” replied Sinfire, ve 
cheeks and eyes glowing, while her voice ceniad in volume and rich- 
ness. “TI had never found the opportunity that suited me. He did not 
suspect my intention ; indeed, he misinterpreted it; and at one time I 
thought of taking advantage of his mistake to accomplish what I wanted. 
But that course proved to be too difficult,—I mean, too revolting,—and IT 
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gave it up. And afterwards something happened,”—here, for the first 
and last time, her voice faltered somewhat,—“ something that almost 
made me decide to give it all up—give up all I had come so far to do 
and had promised to do—and to leave Cedarcliffe as suddenly as I came 
to it. But then, when I remembered the wrong he had done, I said to 
myself that I would stay, and not break my promise. So, when the 
ambush was planned, I knew that it would give me what I wanted: I 
could meet him; and then I could ride back to the lake, and no one 
would know that we had met.” 

“ Allow me a moment, madam,” interposed the judge again. “The 
inference from your words is—the ostensible inference—especially when 
viewed in connection with the event which afterwards took place—that 
you were acting with the deliberate design of waylaying Mr. Henry 
Mainwaring, and, being armed, of either compelling him to do some- 
thing or agree to something (we do not know what), or, in case of his 
refusal, or for whatever reason might seem to you sufficient, taking his 
life. I say, this is an allowable inference from your words. Is it 
what you intended to convey ?” 

“ Tt was in my thoughts that I might take his life,” Sinfire answered ; 
“but other things were also possible: I could not know what I should 
finally do until I had spoken to him and heard him speak. I think, 
now, that I should probably not have killed him; but then he is dead, 

and one feels more gently towards the dead.” 
| “Very well, madam,” replied the judge, scribbling some words on 
a paper, and then scratching his chin with his pen-holder. “ You may 
proceed.” 

“T have told nearly all,” she said. “TI searched for Henry Main- 
waring, but I did not find him. I once caught sight of some one I 
thought was he, but it was his brother John. They must have altered 
their original intention, and watched in different places from those they 
had at first determined on. The body was found in a spot I had not 
looked in. At. last, as the dawn began to break, I went back to the 
barn, and saddled my horse, and rode towards the lake. At that time 
the murder must have been done, and John Mainwaring and the groom, 
after carrying the body to the house, had returned to the camp; and 
presently the wagon came up, and I joined the others, and they told me 
what had happened ; but no one asked me how I chanced to be mounted 
and abroad so early. That is all.” 

“Pardon me: I have one more question to ask,” said the lawyer, 
who held the derringer in his hands. “TI think you said this pistol was 
in the same condition as on that morning. Are you aware that it has 
been discharged, and that the shell of the cartridge still remains in it?” 
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At this announcement, John, whose face had lightened a little 
during the previous few moments, suddenly turned white, and leaned 
heavily against the back of his chair. 

“Yes, I know that,” returned Sinfire, quietly. 

“ How do you account for it?” 

“ As I was on my way back to the barn, I saw a rabbit crossing 
the path, and I fired at it. It was the impulse of a moment, and I 
was sorry, directly afterwards, that I had killed the poor creature.” 

“Tt was an impulse that may have fatal consequences for you, 
madam,” rejoined the lawyer, while a low muttering of discordant 
feeling ran through the room.—“ Your honor,” he continued, “ we have 
treated this lady with every consideration, and she has been allowed to 
take her own course in the story she has told. We had witnesses ready 
to speak to several points, but the cynical frankness which has charac- 
terized the greater part of the narrative to which you have just listened 
renders their confirmation superfluous ; while as for the conclusion of 
the tale, so munifestly artificial and out of keeping with the rest, it will 
not, I think, carry any weight of conviction with it. We have been 
told that the witness had a motive for enmity and hatred against the 
deceased, reaching back to a period antecedent to her appearance in this 
community ; and her presentation of herself before us as the offspring 
of an unconsecrated union, and therefore without recognized social 
status, justifies the inference that in whatever may have happened 
between her and the deceased he was not the only or the chief one to 
blame. Be that as it may, she conceived a malignant purpose against 
him .. .” : 

Why should I concern myself to reproduce the fluent rigmarole 
uttered by this solemn legal fool? He spoke according to his light, 
but his light was darkness. He ended by proposing that Sinfire should 
be committed for trial, without further ceremony, on the charge of the 
wilful and premeditated murder of Henry Mainwaring ; and it would 
doubtless have been so ordered, if I had not arisen and stated that I 
was prepared to make a deposition of the gravest importance, which 
would put a very different construction upon what had just been heard. 
The judge accorded me permission to give my evidence in my own way. 
In accordance with what I had resolved upon the night before, I re- 
quested to be sworn ; and when the oath had been administered, this is 
what I said: 

“T do not pretend to explain why the lady who has just testified 
has wilfully laid herself open to a charge of which she is as innocent as 
I am myself. It is my business only to prove that she is innocent of 
it; and that I shall do beyond any doubt. As to the account she gives 
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of her origin, something of it I already knew or suspected, and, also, 
that she was hostile to my brother Henry,—though the causes of that 
hostility I was content to conjecture: I never asked her, and she never 
told me, what they were. I must reveal, also, what hitherto has been 
known only to her and myself,—that I have loved this girl almost from — 
the beginning of our acquaintance; and in due time I had reason to 
believe that my love was returned. But no definite contract was made 
between us, because it was first necessary that some conclusion should 
be reached in her relations with my brother. I did not know what she 
intended as to that, and she probably did not know herself. But, on 
the night of which so much has been.said, we agreed to meet. My illness 
prevented me from taking part in the proposed ambush, and everything 
was propitious. She could come to me without suspicion or peril, and 
we could remain together many hours. Accordingly, she left the camp 
at the lake before ten o’clock, and reached my rooms at eleven. She was 
still with me when the groom came to announce the murder, and while 
he was with me she withdrew into the laboratory. She ‘was still there 
when we brought back the body ; and after my brother and the groom 
had departed on their errand she helped me to lay out the body, and she 
put upon his breast the opal ring which was the witness of his fault. 
Then, at my advice, she returned, as she has told you, towards the camp, 
until she met the returning party.” 

While I was uttering these perjuries, I looked neither at my brother 
nor at the lawyers, but straight at Sinfire. At first her eyes encoun- 
tered mine; but presently she dropped them, and the flush in her 
cheeks faded and faded, until even her lips were white. I was pre- 
pared to have her spring up and give me the lie: but she did not stir: 
she hardly seemed to breathe in her stillness. What she would say to 
me in private remained to be seen ; but at least I should have saved 
her life; and, inasmuch as her fair fame was already overshadowed by 
her relations with Henry, she might recognize that my action was, at 
worst, the only possible means of clearing her from complicity with his 
murder. Nevertheless, her utter undemonstrativeness made me more 
uneasy than any outbreak would have done. It was the sign of inward 
storm. 

Meanwhile, the sensation produced among the listeners by my 
testimony was lively and ill suppressed. But I had not yet done. 

“T am fully aware,” I said, “that what I have told is a sorry 
tribute from a man to the woman that he loves; and I can only add— 
to show that I took no base advantage of the confidence she placed in 
me—that it is the purpose and pride of my life to make her my wife. 
I would defend her with my life against the shadow of dishonor; but 
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I could not stand by and see her life endangered by some unkuown 
villain’s crime. What she would have died rather than confess, I have 
confessed for her, against her will 

There was more to say, but it was never spoken. A calamity as 
terrible as it was unforeseen interrupted the words forever. 

No one, apparently, had thought of keeping an eye upon John while 
I was speaking: he had been forgotten in the interest concentrated upon 
Sinfire and myself. Suddenly, in the stillness of the crowded room, a 
sound burst out which I can liken only to the roar of an angry lion ; 
and I was conscious that some one had sprung towards me. It was my 
brother. His face was deformed with passion ; he screamed out some 
words that were too furious to be articulate. That he meant to kill me, 
no one who saw him could doubt. There were two benches between him 
and the witness-box in which I stood: he cleared the first, but caught 
his foot on the back of the second, and fell forward with a crash. 
Three or four men lifted him: his features were contracted ; there was 
a quivering about his eyebrows, and his eyes closed, opened, and closed 
again. ‘Don’t lay him down! he hasn’t fainted : it’s the heart!” I 
cried out ; and in a moment I had got out of the-box, and was sup- 
porting his head against my shoulder. But he was beyond help. The 
strain upon the great organ of life during the past eighteen hours had 
been too severe, and the violent emotion caused by Sinfire’s deposition, 
culminating in the rage kindled by my story, with the shock of his 
fall, had dealt him his death-blow. I felt his pulse shiver beneath my 
finger, and then stop. His head dropped forward with a hoarse sigh. 
I laid him gently down on the bench, and covered his face. 


XVII. 


So, by these strokes of good fortune, I am become heir of Cedar- 
cliffe ; and my dreams of power and felicity are within my grasp. 

It is now three days since the scene in the court-room. The per- 
jury which I committed answered its purpose. After considerable dis- 
cussion, Sinfire was acquitted ; and Henry’s murderer still remains un- 
known. Even Sinfire’s strong nerves were overthrown by the shock 
of John’s terrible death, and, whether or not she had previously in- 
tended to challenge my testimony, she let the time pass by when she 
could have done so with effect. Since then she has remained at Faxon’s 
house, where his wife waits upon her. But to-day I shall speak with 
her and learn her mind. What I have done has been done for her: 
that is my consolation. Even should she reject it, it will be a consola- 
tion still. 
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Were the past weeks still in the future, would I pursue the same 
course? Well, I cannot argue from what I am to what I was. Up to 
the time when Sinfire appeared, my life had been all thought and spec- 
ulation, but, so far as action was concerned, only a dull level of monot- 
onous routine,—no memories, no anticipations, no events. Then, during 
one flying summer, I lived through the full height and depth of my 
nature. The action and passion of a lifetime were concentrated in that 
little space. The torch flamed up royally for a moment; but now it 
flickers, and perhaps it will die out. Indeed, I feel an indifference steal- 
ing over me: few terrors, and few joys, could quicken my pulses now. 
I have made trial of myself, and the result is not very satisfactory. I 
thought I had in me the making of a great man; but a great man is 
great for a lifetime,—not merely for an hour. I have cleared my way, 
and am ready to begin my career; but, now that ‘all else is won, the 
enterprise is lacking. Some men, it would seem, are mocked in their 
very creation: they feel within them the stirrings of what seems to be 
a mighty soul ; they follow its dictates, and, behold ! all that fine flame 
exhales away, and leaves nothing but dust and ashes. It was but the 
spectre of a mighty soul,—a will-o’-the-wisp, that tempts them to 
destruction. 

Yet there is one thing that can reanimate me, and perhaps stimulate 
me to fulfil the destiny I had imagined. If Sinfire gives herself to me, 
I am happy, I am in heaven, and the powers of hell shall not prevail 
against me. She is my life-blood, and the breath of my nostrils. Who 
she is, whence she comes, and for what end, I know not; but she has 
made herself my earth and my heaven, my space, my fate. Will she 
vanish as she came? The sun sets, and darkness falls; but anon the 
east is afire, and he comes again. But upon the night of* her departure 
— if she depart—no dawn will ever rise. 

I cannot feel any confidence or security. She seems, when I fix my 
thoughts upon her, to be far off, and still receding. I am crushed down 
by some nameless oppression of evil visions. The ghosts of my dead 
brothers seem to be lying in wait for me in the gloom. But Sinfire can 
rescue me: her soft white hand can save me. She is my God: I can 
look to no other. But if she fails me, what then? 

Well, there is still Saprani. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

This little blank-book,—now no longer blank,—which I picked up 
in an idle moment, and resolved to make a journal of, has but a few 
pages left ; and when it is finished I shall not begin another. So does 
the Creator of men pick up the white leaf of their ignorant souls, and 
trace black marks upon it, and then fling it aside. But who reads 
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them? Angels, perhaps, and sigh at what they read; and devils read 
them, and tear them to pieces, and laugh. But no soul interprets its 
fellow-soul: it cannot even interpret itself. It knows that it is no 
longer white, and that is all. 

Sinfire has been with me; and now I am alone again. My library 
is cool and quiet, and the lamplight shines upon the backs of the books 
upon the shelves; and yonder the door opens into the laboratory, which 
is dark ; and in these rooms my days and years have been spent; but 
not my life: that has been lived elsewhere. Is it immortal? It may 
be so; but what is immortality to me? Will it give me Sinfire? 

“ All the obstacles that separated us have disappeared,” I said to 
her. “One after another, they are gone. If there is any other thing 
to keep us apart, it must be in you, and nowhere else. You know 
why I took that sin upon myself. Do you forgive it ?” 

“ What sin?” she asked. 

“ Perjury.” 

“Oh, that ?” 

“ Did you wish to die under a false accusation ?” said I. 

“‘ How do you know it was false?” she returned. 

“ At any rate, I know it.” 

“Perhaps, then,” she said, “I may have wished to save the one 
who was really guilty. Why should I so greatly care to live? The 
man who had given my life its object was gone: what had I to wait 
for ?” 

“Then you loved him still?” I exclaimed. 

She gave me a strange look. “ Loved him still! I never loved 
him. From the time I first heard his name, I hated him.” 

“Surely you did love him once, only too well !” 

“ Have you thought so ill of me as that?” she replied, smiling a 
moment. “I might have expected it of the judge and the jury ; but I 
supposed your eyes were keener. If I were a man, I would believe in 
a miracle sooner than in the dishonor of the woman I loved. No; 
you are wrong. I never saw Henry Mainwaring till I met him here.” 

“Then why was he your enemy?” I demanded, in astonishment. 

After a pause, she said, “I will tell you a little story, which will 
perhaps help you to understand it. A good many years ago, a gentle- - 
man, who had a wife and a little daughter, saw another woman, who 
was young and wonderfully beautiful. A man may love as many 
women as he pleases, but he can bring honor to only one, at most; to 
all the rest his love means disgrace. This other woman returned his 
love, knowing no harm; and she belonged to a people who have no 
social rights, and who understand love and hate, and joy and grief, but 
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not the niceties of the law. After a time, they too had a little 
daughter. But after a year or two the mother learned that, though she 
was a mother, she was not a wife; and she died, but sent the child to 
him: By and by the man’s wife died also, and he was left with his 
two daughters. He educated them both; but he gave the elder prece- 
dence over the younger, who, knowing neither whence she came nor 
that her companion was her sister, accepted her position willingly and 
joyfully, as was her nature. 

“So they grew up together, and loved each other well. But one 
morning the elder took the younger to her room, and threw her arms 
round her neck, and kissed her, and then she showed her some papers 
she had found, which revealed all the secret. ‘You are my sister,’ she 
said,—‘ my darling sister; and, whatever any one may say or do, you 
are my equal, and whatever I have is yours. No one shall be unjust 
to you while I live, and whoever is your enemy is mine too. You 
shall have no shame that I will not share, and I will accept no honor 
that is not given to you as well ’—After that, do you need to be told 
that I loved my sister better than ever?—better than myself?” 

Of course I had perceived from the first that the story she was 
telling was her own story: nevertheless, the passionate emphasis she 
gave to the last sentence startled me. Up to that time, she had spoken 
with a curious imaginative languor, as if she were following in fancy 
the thread of a complication in which she felt no vital concern; but 
this demeanor vanished in a moment: she sat erect, and threw her very 
life into-the words. And then, too, a foreglimpse of what was to come 
flashed upon me, and I felt, rather than saw, the fatal error I had 
made. 

“ At last some one came to court her,—an elderly and reserved 
man, but wealthy; and she obeyed her father, and married him. She 
would have taken me to live with her, but I was needed at home: 
her father had begun to realize that he was mine too, and to value me. 
She wrote me many letters. Her husband’s affairs kept him much 
away from her. Then for a time—for some months—she did not 
write. I knew there was mischief on foot; and when, at last, her 
letter came, I said nothing to any one, but left home that night, and 
’ was with her the next day. 

“She was alone: husbaad and lover both had abandoned her. She 
told me what her life had been. There were two chapters in it: first 
she had been sold for money; then she had been betrayed for love. 
She told me all: it will never be told again: God knows it, and that 
is enough, for He only can understand, and forgive,—and punish. I 
comforted her as much as a broken heart can be comforted; and 
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another thing that’ gave her happiness was that she was ill, and knew 
she would not recover. We were sisters together again, and we used 
to laugh and chat, sometimes, as we did when we were children: when 
there is no hope, peace comes again. At other times she told me about 
her love.—Oh, my sister! my darling sister !” 

She hid her face upon the cushion of the couch,—where that dead 
body had lain a week before,—and wept like a summer storm. 

Her tears ceased as abruptly as they had come, and she sat erect 
again, composed and stern, and spoke rapidly and coldly : 

“ At the end she gave me the ring, and asked me, if I ever met 
him, to return it to him and to give him a message. It was a loving 
message: there was no reproach in it. I took the ring, and promised ; 
and I made a promise to myself also, which I did not tell her of. 
Afterwards I learned from my father that this Henry Mainwaring was 
a relative of ours; but perhaps he had not recognized my sister as his 
cousin, under her married name. I did not tell my father that Henry 
was the man, for I meant to punish him myself, and in my own way. 
You know the rest,—how much I succeeded, and how much I failed.” 

. She rose to her feet at this point, and I rose also. I thought she 
was going to leave me; but, instead, she came a step nearer, and laid 
one hand upon my shoulder. The expression of her face was sad. 

“Tt was you that made me hesitate until it was too late,” said 
she. 

“IT? How?” 

“Only because you were his brother.” 

It was said so quietly and sadly that a moment passed before I com- 
prehended the significance of that admission. It was no delusion: she 
had loved me. But there was no invitation, no consent, in her eyes. 
Her hand, which had seemed to hold me, kept me back. It was like 
balancing on the partition between life and death. 

“Let me know what it is to be, Sinfire,” I said. “I fathom you. 
less than ever. Are you angry that I misjudged you? My soul knew 
what my reason questioned: you could not be yourself and not be pure. 
Was it my perjury that offended you? In what other way could I 
have kept you? And the sin is mine.” 

“What do you call it, to keep me? Would you rather I died 
loving you, or despised you and lived ?” 

“Do you despise me ?” 

“ Despise you! Oh, what shall I say to you!” she cried out, in a 
voice of mingled menace and anguish. “ Why don’t you speak? Why, 
do you hide yourself from me? Was there no other way to clear me 
than by staining me? Could you have told no other story of that 
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night? Oh, Frank, Frank! it was then that you lost me,—not when 
you crept upon him in the wood and shot him through the heart! I 
believed then that you were an avenger; but in the witness-box you 
revealed yourself as a murderer. Even if you had been silent, and let 
them hang me, I would have rejoiced in you, for love lives by sacrifice : 
as you had saved me from the guilt of blood, I would have saved you 
from its consequence. Or, if you had taken my hand over his body, 
and said, ‘I have done this for you? I would have come to you for- 
ever, and gone with you to the end: of the world! But you did not 
trust me; and the lie you told was a shameful and a timorous lie !” 

“So you were in the wood and saw me kill him?” said I. 

“ Yes, I saw it.” 

“T wish you had told me before,” I rejoined. “ But it is no matter 
now. I see that I have made a mistake. You are right to go. By 
the way, the estate descended to me in tail, but on my decease without 
issue it falls to the next of kin, which is yourself. John’s personalty is 
already yours, by his will. As for Henry, he had not much besides 
his life, and that, as you say, I took from him,—on your account chiefly. 
That is all, I think ; except my mother: she will not last long: will 
you see that she dies in decent circumstances? It would not be too 
exacting a recompense for having taken from her her three sons and 
the estate of Cedarcliffe.” 

She looked at me a long time. I do not know what she sought, or 
what she found. But all passion and suffering had burnt themselves 
out in me. I stood there, wishing that she would go and leave me in 
peace. I knew that she had never been more beautiful ; but her beauty 
could not impress me or interest me: I looked upon it as unemotionally 
as an animal might have done. Indeed, she was phantom-like to me, 
at the last. I thought, If I pinch myself, or stamp my foot, she will 
not be there. And at last, in truth, she was not there; and as I re- 
seated myself in my chair I was inclined, half in jest, to ask myself 
whether such a creature as Sinfire ever really existed. 

I might doubt it, but for one little thing that she said at parting, 
just the moment before she disappeared. She said—— No; I will 
not write it down. Let me take that one thing away with me, un- 
touched. 


2) neem 


And now for SAprani, my Queen of Cobras! Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend. Ah, Saprani, I was foolish to wander from you. 
There is a virtue in your cold, sharp kiss that makes all other caresses 


tame, 
THE END. 
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~~ THE STORY OF ANGELA. 


ELL you? Yes, I will try. I will try to do just as you wish,— 
lie still, speak quietly and slowly, search my memory and my con- 
science, forget nothing, tell all. That is what you said, isn’t it? Well, © 
I will try. The pain is gone now; and I feel warm and easy among 
these soft pillows, with the sun shining across my feet. Do you see 
how the sun shines in a broad golden band across my feet? And yet 
it is New-Year’s Day,—midwinter. It seems more like a day in April ; 
and to me it brings back all those strange, keen feelings that begin to 
stir in one’s heart in the spring. It is a great change from last night. 
Last night there was a fierce wind, and it rained, and the sky was black, 
and—and the water,—how black and cold the water was, too !—There ! 
My head is very light and far away. But if they will leave us two alone 
together, like this, and if you will keep that calm, kind, beautiful look 
in your eyes, and if only the cough will not come back, I think I shall 
be able to tell you all. 

And yet, all,—that means so much. That means more than you 
think. This latest thing was caused by that earlier one; and that, by 
something earlier still: so that I cannot make you understand what I 
did last night, without going back, back, back, into the past,—back 
to the very first beginning,—and then starting and coming down step 
by step to now. That will be long and hard. I don’t know whether 
I shall have strength enough to do that. But I will try. 

What did you say? Begin by telling you my name and who and 
what Iam? Ah, yes; that will be the best way to begin. 

My name is Angela,—Angela Teresina,—and I am eighteen years 
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old. My birthday fell last month. Scarcely older, that might seem, 
than a girl; but I have been a woman for such a long time now that 
T can hardly believe I ever was a girl,—a mere girl, with nothing to 
think about or to worry about. You see, even before my father fell 
sick—even before I was twelve years old—I had to be almost a woman ; 
and after that I had to be wholly one. My father used to play the 
flute in the theatre ; but when I was twelve years old he got a cough, 
and could not play any more: so then I had to earn a living for both 
of us. But even before he got the cough he had needed a great deal 
of care: I had had to be more like a mother than like a daughter to — 
him. He was so forgetful and absent-minded that I always had to be 
looking after him, and making him remember the things he ought to - 
do. I always had to see that he wrapped himself up when it was cold, 
and that he took his umbrella with him when it rained, and—just think ! 
—when he would start for the theatre I always had to remind him . 
not to forget his flute! Then, besides, there was the housekeeping,— 
the marketing, the cooking, the sweeping, the dusting, the mending, 
—all these: so that, as I have said, even before I was twelve years old I 
had plenty to do and plenty to be anxious about. 

But afterwards,—after he began to cough, and had to give up play- 
ing,—then, added to the other things, there was our living to be earned 
somehow. Oh, I wasn’t afraid of work. I did everything I could 
do,—everything that would bring in a little money. In the daytime I 
would run errands for people, or I would give out circulars in the street, 
—-yes, once for a whole week I gave out circulars every day,—and in 
the evening I would sell opera-books in front of the Academy of Music, 
or flowers in front of the theatre. I used to sell flowers on Sunday, 
too,—on Fifth Avenue, just below Madison Square. In these ways 
I almost always earned enough to buy our food and to pay our rent. 
The medicines he needed they gave us at the Dispensary. And if, as 
it sometimes happened in spite of all I could do, if I found that I had 
not earned enough, I would take something to the pawn-shop (my 
mother had left a little jewelry,—a few ear-rings, a breast-pin or two, 
a coral necklace),—I would take something to the pawn-shop, and so — 
eke out what was wanting.. This I had to do secretly,—without letting 
my father know. He had grand ideas of pride, my poor father, and 
would never have digested his supper had he known that it was paid 
for with money borrowed from the pawn-shop. It made me feel al- 
most like a thief when I would do this; but what else was there to be 
done? 

I have told you—haven’t I ?—that on Sunday I used to sell flowers 
on Fifth Avenue near Madison Square. I used to stand on the corner 
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of Twenty-Second Street, when the avenue was most crowded with 
people ; and there in a few hours on Sunday I would often make more 
money -than I could make in all the other days of the week put to- 
gether. I don’t know why, but people seem lesg unwilling to part with 
their money on Sunday than on other days. They don’t stop half so 
long to make up their minds, they don’t put on half such a surprised 
look when you tell them the price, on Sunday as they do on Monday. 
Well, I was going to say, one Sunday in October—this was when I was 
fifteen, and he had been sick three years,—a wonderful, soft, sunny day, 
that this day reminds me of—I was there as usual, on my corner, 
when. Ah, now I have reached the real beginning! That Sun- 
day in October was the real beginning. I have talked all this time, 
wasted all this breath, and only now reached the beginning. Toe 
must let me rest a little, to get strength and courage to go on. ... 

Yes, courage. I need courage to tell you about that Sunday. 
When I think of it, when I remember it, there is such a wild, hot pain 
here in my breast, there is such a quick, hard beating of the blood here. 
in my temples, that—that it is not easy to speak about it quietly and 
slowly, as you wish me to. It is not easy to speak about it at all. 
When I think of it, what I want to do is not to speak, but to cry out, 
—just as you would want to cry out if you had fire in your heart. And 
yet I must speak about it, because that was the very beginning of what 
is ending now. 

What happened on that Sunday, when it happened, gave me no such 
pain, no such strange, strong feeling, as I have now in recalling it ; for, 
when it happened, had I any idea of what it would lead to? of what its 
end would be? What happened was simply this. 

It was after one, nearly two, o’clock. The crowd had dwindled. 
Not many people were going by now. I had done well,—had only one 
buttonhole-bouquet left unsold. That was just a single red rose and:a 
geranium-leaf. I said to myself, “I will wait till five more people have 
passed. Then, if no one buys, I’ll stick this red rose in my hair, and 
go home.” So I turned to count the wayfarers. One—two—three— 
four went by. Now for the fifth. The fifth was a long while coming. 
I got impatient. Why hadn’t I said four? Why should I wait for 
this fifth? What likelihood that the fifth would buy? -I was tired : 
T had been standing there ever since ten o’clock,—nearly four hours, 
standing at the same spot. Besides, I had done so well that I thought 
I could afford to keep this one rose for myself. It was such a sweet 
rose ; and I knew that the deep red color of it would show finely in my 
black hair.—Well, so I stood, looking at it, and coveting it, when, 
all unnoticed by me, the fifth person came, and stopped, and spoke. 
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“A penny for your thoughts, my dear, and how much for the rose?” 
—that was what he said. 

At the sound of his voice, I glanced up. I saw a tall young man, 
with light hair and bjue eyes, standing in front of me, and laughing 
down at me. As our eyes met,—his and mine,—“ Dio mio,” he cried, 
in Italian, “if thou art not come straight from the island of Capri, 
carina mia, then is that red blossom that thou eyest so jealously not a 
rose, but a leek. Art thou trying to read thy fortune in its petals?” 
And he laughed. 

“T do not come from the island of Capri—I; but my father and 
mother came from there,” I answered. ‘“ How did you know?” 

“ How do I know that that your red rose is a rose? So do I know 
that the light in your two brown eyes was kindled by no other sun than 
that of Capri. It is you that I have been looking for, these six months 
gone by.” (When he first spoke, he had called me tu, but now he 
changed, and said voi.) 

“Me? Looking forme? I don’t understand,” I said. 

“Of course you don’t. But here’s the explanation. Without sus- 
pecting’it, I’ve been painting your portrait, piccolina, and—a curse upon 
the models !—I’ve sought far and wide without finding the proper head, 
—your head, you know. The figure I’ve had no trouble with. But 
the head,—ah, the head! Now that good luck has led me to you, say, 
when will you come?” 

“Come? You speak riddles, sir.” 

“To speak plainly, then, I am a painter, and you—no need to 
blush—you are a beauty. I’m painting a picture of a Capri girl,—a 
Capri fisher-girl, mending nets. And you,—you have the hair, the 
eyes, the nose, the lips, the teeth, that my mender of nets has been 
waiting for. Come to my studio, and sit for me, and I'll pay you 
whatever you ask,—more by the hour than you can make here, selling 
flowers, by the day. Besides, think how much easier it will be. When 
will you come? To-morrow?” 

“Qh, that I cannot tell. I must speak to my father, first.” 

“Your father? Who is he? Where? Take me to him. Let 
me speak to him.” 

“No,” I said, “no need of that. Tell me your name and where 
your studio is, and I’ll let you know whether my father is willing.” 

The young man gave me a card, on which was printed “Mr. 
Eugene Leffingwell, No. — West Seventeenth Street.” 

“‘That’s my name, and that’s my address,” said he. “ You’ll find 
me there as long as the daylight lasts, every day.” 

“ Leffingwell?” said I. “Then you are not Italian?” 
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“‘ By the accident of my birth and the chemistry of my blood, no. 
But by the affinities of my heart, yes.” 

“What does that mean?” I asked. 

“Tt means that I am not Italian, but that I lave lived in Italy. 
And whoever has lived in Italy cannot help loving Italy as a father- 
land. Of Capri I am familiar with every stick and stone.” 

“T thought surely you were Italian,” I said. “I have never heard 
another foreigner speak our language so well.” 

“ Ah, it pleases me to hear you say that. The reason is simple. 
You have never known another foreigner who was so fond of it. But 
you—you tell me you do not come from Capri. How is that?” 

“My father and mother left Italy before I was born. I was born 
in New York.” 

“Your father and mother were foolish. But it’s an ill wind that 
blows no one good; and if they had been wise, and stayed at home, 
what would my fisher-maiden have done for a head? Your name 
is——?” 

“ Angela—Angela Teresina Rosmarino.” 

“ Rosemary !” he said, in English. ‘ Well, good-by, Rosemary. 
Be sure not to forget me. And for a token,—what will you give me 
for a token ?” 

“ A token?” I questioned. 

“A pledge: give me this for a pledge,” he said; and, dropping a 
silver piece upon my tray, he snatched my rose from my fingers, and 
laughed, and went striding off down the street. 

That was all, There! I have told you the whole story of that 
Sunday. It was nothing,—a simple interchange of words, a bargain 
talked of, between an artist and one whom he wished to hire as a model. 
Nothing ; and yet everything, because it was the beginning of ail the 
rest. A simple interchange of words; and yet every word he spoke, 
and every intonation of his voice, and every smile and gesture,—trifles 
that I have not stopped to mention in telling you about it,—I can re- 
member as vividly as if only a day, and not years, had passed. Think! 
If I had said to myself, “I will wait till fow more people have gone 
by,” instead of saying five, why, then I never should have seen him,— 
then my whole life would have been different from what it has been. 
I never should have had this story to tell to you. I never should have | 
done what I did last night. I wonder where I should have been 
now, at this moment, and what I should have been doing, if I had said 
four instead of five. I suppose the rest of the world would have gone 
on just the same. This New-Year’s Day would have come just. the 
same,—would have been just the same wonderful, bright day that it is. 
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But I—I should have been an entirely different woman, because it is 
my life since then that has made me what I am. Is it not strange to 
think that such a little thing—saying five instead of saying four—can 
change the whole course of a woman’s life? 

When I got home that afternoon, I told my father just what I 
have told you. I should not have told him, had I foreseen what he 
would do. . But I did tell him ; and he—it made him very angry. His 
face flushed up, and the veins in his forehead grew big, and he began 
to cough, and coughed, coughed, coughed, till I was afraid he might 
die, the cough racked him so, and he was so weak. But by and by he 
got over coughing, and I dried his eyes, and gave him some medicine, 
and made him rest a little; and when -he was able to speak, he said, 
“Where is his card,—the fellow’s card?” He took the card, and tore 
it into a hundred pieces, and threw the pieces into the fire. “There !” 
he said. “Never mention that again.” I could not understand why 
he should be so angry ; but I took for granted that he had his reasons, 
though I thought most likely they were reasons of pride; and so I 
made up my mind that it would not be possible for me to sit for the 
young artist. I should have sent him word ; only, I could not remem- 
ber the address that had been on his card. 

That week went by just like any other week; and next Sunday I 
was at my usual place with my flowers. I half expected that he—the 
young artist—would come to find me, and reproach me for having 
failed him ; and come, surely enough, he did. 

“ Ah, Rosemary,” he said,—he shook his finger as one does at a 
naughty child, but his face and his voice were kind,—“ ah, Rosemary, 

‘you were false to your promise! My Capri girl has waited for you all 
through the week. You were cruel to keep the poor thing in such 
suspense.” 

“My father forbade my going to you,” I explained. “ He got very, 
very angry, and burned your card. That is why I did not send you 
word,—because the card had been burned up.” 

“He got angry, did he? What is he—what is his calling,—this 
father of yours?” 

' “He was a musician,—a flute-player. Now he is sick, and can do 
nothing but cough, and grow thin and pale.” 

“What is his name?” 

“ Haven’t I told you my name? His is, of course, the same.” 

“ But I mean his baptismal name.” 

“Qh, that is Pasquale.” : 

“ Pasquale Rosmarino, flutist. And he won’t let you come to me?” 

“ No.” 
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“ And you won’t come without his consent ?” 

“cc No. bP) 

“T shan’t ask you to. But it’s a bitter diempanintendliay —very 
bitter.” ; 

“T am sorry,” I said. 

He looked suddenly into my eyes, in a way that made me start, 
and asked, “Do you mean that you are sorry you can’t come to me?” 

“T meant I was sorry that you should be disappointed.” 

“Oh!” he said; “ only that.” 

Then he stood for a little while without speaking ; and then he 
asked me whether I did not get very tired, staying so long on that 
corner, selling flowers, and whether I made much money. I answered 
him ; and then we talked together about differc xt things ; and then at 
last he said, “A rivederci, piccolina,”. and went away. 

I thought I had seen the last of him,—at least till next Senidiagne 
but I was mistaken, The very next afternoon, towards sundown, we 
were seated in our living-room, my father and I,—he, with hands 
folded, gazing into the fire, as he used to sit for hours at a time; and I, 
busy with some mending,—we were seated there, like that, when there 
came a rap upon the door; and when I opened it, who should meet me 
there,—who but the young artist, Eugene! He put his finger upon his 
lips, and whispered, ‘‘ Make believe you do not know me,—have never 
seen me.” And then, aloud, he asked, “Signor Rosmarino,—does he 
live here?” I did not answer, I was so much surprised and puzzled ;~ 
but my father, whose back was towards us, he called out, “Yes. Who 
wants him ?” 

“ Ah, Signor Rosmarino,” said Eugene, walking up to my father’s 
chair, and holding out his hand, “I trust I am not disturbing you or 
the signorina,~but I wished very much to speak with you about a 
matter of business, and so I took the liberty of coming here without an 
invitation.” (This in Italian.) 

_ My father said he was very welcome, and asked him to sit down, 
and excused himself from rising, explaining that he was ill and feeble. 
Then Eugene went on: “To come to the point at once, Signor Ros- 
marino, I was talking with Merotti (who keeps the restaurant) the other 
evening, and telling. him that I wished to take lessons on the flute. 
He said that the best flutist in the city was Signor Rosmarino, and 
that if I could get him for a teacher I might bless my luck. I asked 
him for your address, which he was good enough to give me, and—and 
here I am, a petitioner for your favor.” 

I spoke. “My father, sir,” I said, “is not able to play his flute 
any more. It makes him cough.” 
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“ Exactly,” said Eugene. ‘ But—don’t you see?—it is I who am 
to play. All he will have to do will be to‘listen and correct my 
blunders.” 

My father said, “I should be most happy.—Have no fear, Teresina 
mia; it will do me no harm: on the contrary, it will be a pleasure to 
instruct the gentleman.— You know something of the flute already, sir, 
I take it?” he asked Eugene. 

“A little,’ Eugene answered. 

“ Bring my flute, Teresina,” said my father. ‘ And then you will 
play for us, sir, will you not?” 

I brought the flute, and gave it to Eugene. He looked it over, and 
carried it to his lips, and began to play. He played that oldest of old 
songs,— Santa Lucia,— but he played it so prettily that, when he had 
done, my father and J both exclaimed for real pleasure. Then he and 
my father made terms together,—very generous terms. He was to 
come every day, from five o’clock to six in the afternoon, and for that 
he was to pay—what was wealth to us—nine dollars every week. 
Nine dollars! Perhaps it does not sound like much when I say it 
now; but, ah, how much it meant to us then! Nine dollars added 
every week to what I could earn,—why, it made us rich. 

Well, after that—all during that fall and winter—Eugene came 
every day. I don’t think he missed a single day. At first he really 
played the flute, a little; but towards the end he scarcely touched it at 
all,—would only sit and talk,—talk to my father, to me, to both of us. 
And yet I am sure my father honestly believed that he was giving 
Eugene lessons and earning his money. I knew better. I didn’t like 
to have him take the money without giving something worth it in 
exchange; and I told Eugene so. But he laughed, and said it was a 
private matter between him and my father, and not my concern ; and 
afterwards I held my peace. 

This winter, the last winter of his life, my poor father was very, 
very happy. It made him happy to think that he was earning nine 
dollars every week ; and, besides, with those nine dollars a great many 
comforts could be bought,—dainty food, and good wine to warm up his 
blood. Eugene had a friend who was a doctor. This doctor used to 
come quite often. He said my father could not live many months, but 
that he would not have to suffer much pain. Hespokethe truth. My 
father scarcely suffered at all, and only coughed a little. He simply 
grew weaker and paler every day. 

We got into the habit of thinking of Eugene, not as a pupil, but as 
almost one of our own kin,—as the closest and dearest of friends. My 
father cared more for him than for anybody else in the world, except 
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me; and I,—I can’t tell you how much he was to me. All that worry 
and anxiety, that fear lest to-morrow I might not have money enough 
to buy our food with, that feeling of being alone in the world, of having 
such a great load of care to bear alone, which used to stay with me 
wherever I went,—Eugene cleared it all away. And in place of it he 
gave me a sense of warmth and peace and safety,—a sense of well-being, 
something like that which you give me now, when you look at me with 
those calm, kind eyes of yours. And more than this was the happiness 
of being with him,—in the same room with him, in the next chair to 
his, listening to his voice. To hear his voice, to hear him speak the 
simplest word, made such a joy come here, in my breast, made my heart 
grow so big and so light! ‘You can hardly understand this, I suppose ; 
but I think you would have understood, if you could have seen him 
and listened to him. He was tall and strong and beautiful, like the 
pictures of St. Michael ; and his face was full of sunshine and sweetness, 
like—like this day ; and his eyes laughed with kindness and merriment ; 
and his voice,—I can’t describe his voice, but it was hearty and ring- 
ing and spirited, and yet could be soft, soothing, tender, like a woman’s. 
Yes, he came every day. I don’t think he lost a single day. His 
hour for coming—dusk or sunset—was one when I was most often at 
home. But even if I would be away, my father would tell me, when I 
got back, that he had been there. And in all this time not once did he 
speak to me about the picture he had wanted me to sit for,—his Capri 
girl mending nets. I was glad he did not speak to me about this, 
because that showed that he remembered my father’s wishes and had 
respect for them. At the same time, I used to wonder how the picture 
was getting on, and whether he had found somebody else whose face 
pleased him better than mine had done. But I never asked him. J 
did not like to ask him,—I don’t know why. We—he and I—always 
spoke English with each other, not Italian. This was because I told 
him that I liked English better. And he always called me—not An- 
gela, nor yet Teresina—but always Rosemary,—the English translation 
of our family name. 

Well, that spring my father died. It was more like going to sleep 
than like dying. He just sat in his big chair before the hearth, with 
Eugene on one side, holding one of his poor, thin hands, and with me 
on the other side, holding the other hand,—just sat there quietly, and 
closed his eyes, and died,—little by little died. “Teresina mia,”—these 
were his last words,—“ Teresina mia, I am going to take a nap; and, 
Eugene, if I should not wake up, you will be good to Teresina, won’t 
you?” Then he closed his eyes, and died. Yes, died; though it 
seemed so little like dying that I could not believe it at first. But 
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Eugene had sent for his friend the doctor; and he came, and said that 
it was so,—that my father was dead. What should I have done then 
but for Eugene? Oh, I—I am sure that I should have died too !— 
pity, pity that I did not !—I should have died from terror and lone- 
someness. But the terror and the lonesomeness,—Eugene drove them 
away. He made me feel strong and safe,—made me feel that so long 
as I had him I need not be afraid. He took care of everything, did 
everything that there was to do, and had time, nevertheless, to stay 
with me, helping me to bear it, all the while. No need that I should 
tell you about all this—about my grief, about all the things that had 
to be done. You—you know how it is when a person dies, don’t you? 
My father had been sick four years. I was now sixteen years old. 

I think it was a little less than two weeks later,—these two weeks 
I had gone on living in our old rooms, now so changed, so big and 
dark and empty,—about two weeks later that Eugene said to me one 
afternoon, “‘ Rosemary, put on your hat and cloak, and come with me. 
It will make you sick to stay all the time in these sad rooms. Come; 
you must have a little change.” 

“Where do you want me to go?” I asked. 

“Oh, just for a turn in the streets—for a breath of fresh air; and 
perhaps, if the air makes us hungry, we'll get dinner somewhere outside.” 

So I put on my cloak and bonnet, and went out with Eugene. 

We walked around the streets for a while, talking together about— 
I don’t remember what,—about all sorts of nothings,—the people we 
passed, the sights we saw, the shop-windows we looked into, the beauty 
of the afternoon,—about whatever trifles came into our heads. And 
then, by and by, Eugene said, “I am ravenous, Rosemary ; and unless 
I have dinner pretty soon, I’m afraid I shall eat you up.” 

I said, “ Let’s go back home, and I’ll cook something for you.” 

“No,” said he, “we'll go to Merotti’s restaurant, which is not far 
off, and feast like a king and queen.” 

So to Merotti’s restaurant we went. During the dinner: Eugene 
laughed and talked very gayly, trying, as I knew, to cheer me up and 
make me forget my troubles. And towards the end of the dinner 
Merotti himself—great, good, kind Merotti, with his dirty apron and 
his shirt-sleeves rolled up to the elbow,—I never saw him otherwise— 
Merotti came to our table, and spoke to me about my father, whom he 
had known very well, and told me to remember that he would always 
be my friend, for my father’s sake. Eugene made Merotti drink a glass 
of wine with us; and then Merotti, saying, “Ala bellezza della fan- 
ciullina,” made us drink a glass of wine with him ; and then Eugene 
and I shook hands with him, and went out again. 
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In the street Eugene asked, “ Are you having a good time, Rose- 
mary ?” 

I answered, “ Yes.” 

“ Not tired ?” 

“No.” 

“Not in a hurry to get home?” 

“No.” 

“Then come with me.” 

“Where ?” 

“ Wait and see.” 

It was night now,—a soft, sweet, spring night. The sun n had gone 
down while we were at dinner, Santas just a dim rose-color in the 
west ; and that was fading out very quickly. We walked along from 
Merotti’s through Fourteenth Street, all brightly lighted up with 
electric lamps, and across Union Square, which smelt of the young 
leaves of the trees. Then we turned into Seventeenth Street; and then 
I said to Eugene, “ Ah, I can guess where you are leading me. You 
are leading me to your studio.” 

He said, “ Yes. I wanted to show you my pretty things,—though 
none of them is half so pretty as something that you can see any day by 
looking into the glass, to be sure.” 

That made me laugh. 

I said, “ Anyway, I shall be glad to see the place where you live 
and work.” 

Pretty soon we reached a house, the front of which was quite dark, 
and the door of which Eugene opened with a key. Inside the house he 
led me through a long passage-way, at the end of which was another 
door, and this, too, he opened with a key. 

‘“‘ Here we are,” he said. 

We passed through the door, and Eugene closed it behind us. We 
were in the dark. I could not see Eugene, but I could hear him 
groping his way across the floor. I could also hear my heart beating, 
—beating with pleasure and excitement to think that I was going to see 
Eugene’s studio with my own eyes. Then I heard him scratch a match ; 
and then he lit a candle, and two more candles, all three fastened in a 
sconce against a mirror. 

“Now, Rosemary,” he said, “this is my studio. What do you 
think of it?” 

Oh, it was such a wonderful place! The light shed by the candles 
—the light was faint, and the flames kept flickering in the breeze from 
the window—made it seem doubly wonderful. The ceiling was very 
high, and the room was very large. The walls, I could see, were 
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stained a beautiful, soft, gray color; and on them were hung many, 
many pictures. And all about the room were other pictures, framed or 
without frames, standing on easels, or simply lying on the floor; and 
there were all sorts of curious pieces of furniture, and big books in dark 
brown leather bindings, and lamps, and vases, and draperies, and I 
can’t tell you what all. Away off among the shadows in one corner, 
the candle-light played upon a polished suit of armor; and in another 
corner, seated on a chair—oh, what a start it gave me!—I saw the 
strangest-looking woman. She—it, rather—was seated stiff and up- 
right, with its arm held out in front of it; and I—I took it to bea 
real living woman, till Eugene showed me that it was only a wooden 
make-believe dressed up in real clothes. I just stood still, and looked 
around, and wondered ; and again Eugene asked me what I thought 
of it. 

“Oh,” I answered, “it is like a dream,—like an enchanted 
castle.” 

He laughed. 

“ And,” I asked, “these pictures,—did you paint them ?” 

He said yes. 

“ How beautiful they are!” I said. 

Again he laughed. 

“ And this—this frame with the curtain over it,—is this a picture, 
too?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Why do you keep the curtain over it ?” I asked. 

“So that nobody may see it,” said he. 

“Ts—is it your Capri fisher-girl ?” I asked. 

“No. I never finished my Capri fisher-girl,” said he. 

“ And why don’t you want any one to see it ?” I asked. 

“ Because I want it first of all to be seen by the person whom I kept 
thinking about while I was painting it,” he said. 

“ And who is that?” 

“Oh, a friend of mine.” 

“ And not even for me?—you won’t lift the curtain even for me?” 

“Oh, for you? Yes, if you wish.” 

“Qh, then, do so at once,” I begged. 

He scratched another match, and lighted a row of gas-burners that 
hung under a reflector just above the picture that I wanted to see. 
Then, standing at one side of the frame, he pulled a string; and the 
curtain went rattling across the rod that held it up, and left the picture 
uncovered. When I saw that picture, I could not help it, but uttered 
a little cry of surprise. 
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For—what do you suppose ?—it was a picture of me! a picture of 
myself! I was standing out-doors, on the street-corner, with my empty 
flower-tray slung by its strap from my shoulder,—standing there, looking 
at a red rose which I held in my hand. Do you see? It was a picture 
of me as I had stood on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-Second 
Street that Sunday when Eugene first saw me. Low down, on one side 
of the canvas, in red letters, was printed,— 


Sweet Rosemary 

Looks into her rose: 

Ah, what wonders 

She sees there, who knows? 
Not more wonders, 

Not more to surprise, 

Than I see when I look 
Into Rosemary’s eyes! 


Well, I looked at that picture for a little while, and then I turned 
around and looked up at Eugene. He was very close to me. I looked 
up at his face, and my eyes met his. Oh, how can I tell you? how 
can I describe to you the strange, swift, awful thrill that went coursing 
through my body, and stopped the beating of my heart for a moment, 
as our eyes met and stayed together? It was as if something magical 
had darted from his eyes into mine. Next instant—next instant he had 
wound his arms around me, and was straining me hard against him, 
and whispering hot, swift words into my ear. His words,—it is not 
needful that I should repeat them, is it?’ I don’t think I could ever 
bring myself to repeat them,—no, not even to you. But what they 
meant,—you know what they meant. They meant that he loved me. 
That is what his words meant. Oh, that was a wonderful moment, 
' when Eugene held me in his arms and whispered those words to me! 
In that moment my life seemed to undergo a change,—greater, greater 
than the change of water into wine. I seemed to feel all my old life 
sinking and flowing away from me, and then suddenly a torrent of new 
life rushing in to take its place. It was as though I had just been 
roused from a long dull doze into eager wakefulness,—as though a 
whole world of feelings, deep down within me, which I had never known 
was there till now, had suddenly been uncovered. But all this talk 
gives you no idea of it. That moment was too great and too wonderful 
for me to describe in talk. 

By and by I asked Eugene how he had been able to paint my picture 
when he was away from me. I thought an artist needed to have his 
model right in front of him all the time, as he painted. He explained 
to me that every day, while he was taking his lesson on the flute, he 
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had studied my face, and so had painted from memory. Then I asked 
him what he was going to do with the picture ; and he answered, “ That 
is for you to say. I'll do whatever you want me to, with it.” 

“Perhaps I ought not to feel so,” I said, “but I should like to 
have you keep it just for you and me, and not let any one else see it. 
Will you?” 

He said, “ Yes, if that is your wish. JI’ll never let any one else see 
it, till you give me your permission.” 

I said—this was after we had not spoken for quite a while—I said, 
“Eugene, what did you do with that rose,—the rose you took from me 
that day ?” 

“T kept it,” he said ; “and here it is.” 

He opened a tiny ivory box, and showed me the rose. 

“Tt is black and ‘withered, isn’t it?” I said. ‘Not much like the 
fresh, beautiful flower it was last time I saw it.” 

“ But it still keeps some of its perfume,” he said ; and he gave it to 
me to smell. That was true. Black and withered as it was, it still 
kept a faint, sweet perfume. 

‘“T remember how I hated to part with that rose,” I said. “I 
remember how I longed to keep it for myself. But you took it away 
without asking. Iam not sorry now; though when you did it I was 
sorry. But if you had not done that, perhapsp—— 

“Yes, perhaps,” he said, understanding what I meant. “ Yes, that 
was the first step. But I, too, was sorry after I had done it. After I 
had left you, I remembered how wistfully you had been looking at it ; 
_ and my conscience smote me to think that I had taken it away from 
you. But now—now I am glad.” 

After this we did not speak again for some time. _I wanted to ask 
him why he had waited so long before telling me that he cared for me; 
but somehow I did not like to, and so kept still. By and by he asked 
me whether I was ‘happy; and I answered that I was happier than 
words could tell, and asked him whether he was happy too. He said 
that he had never been so happy in his life before. 

“To think,” he said, “that after this you and I are going to live 
together—alone sespithien all the time !” 

“Oh, then,” I asked, “shall we be married soon ?” 

* Married 2” he sal, and his voice was strange; “ married? 
Ah, yes, to be sure—married. Why, we are married, aren’t we?” 

“Why, no,” I said, “ we haven’t been married yet.” 

“Oh, that’s so; we haven’t been married yet. But we're the same 
as married. When two people love each other, they’re the same as 
married, don’t you know? Marriage is merely a form.” 
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“Marriage merely a form? Why, no; marriage is a sacrament. 
We are taught that marriage is a sntrement by the Church, don’t you 
remember ?” 

“Ah, yes; so weare. The Catholic Church does regard marriage 
as a sacrament, that’s so. But then, you know, that’s only a super- 
stition.” ; 

“T don’t think I understand what that means,” I said,—“ only a 
superstition. I know that I have always been taught that the love of 
men and women for each other is not perfect until it has been hallowed 
by the Church. It seems only right that with such a heavenly thing 
as love, the Church, which represents heaven upon earth, should have 
something to do. It seems only right that when two people love each 
other they should go to church, and kneel before the altar, and confess 
their love there in the presence of Our Blessed Lady. I should think 
they would want to tell her about the beautiful love that their hearts 
are full of, and to have her smile upon them, and say that their love is 
good, and bid them love each other always. I know that whenever I 
have any great feeling of any kind, sorrowful or joyful, it is sweet to 
confess it to Our Lady.” 

“ Ah, well, I am not a pious man, I. But you shall have your wish 
in everything. Married by a priest, though not in a church, we shall 
be. When?” 

“Oh, that is for you to say.” 

“Then we shall be married to-morrow,—but not in a church. 
Spare me the church. I'll get a priest, and bring him to your rooms 
to-morrow, and he shall marry us then and there. So long as we are 
married by a priest, it isn’t necessary that it should be done in a 
church.” 

I was sorry for this,—sorry that he did not want to be married in 
a church. But I was afraid it might hurt his feelings, if I insisted 
upon my way; and so it was agreed that we should be married in my 
rooms to-morrow. 

Eugene got up, and turned out the gas; and afterwards we sat 
together in the candle-light, and talked. The-windows were wide open ; 
and through them came in the hum of life from the streets; and clear 
and distinct above all we could hear the voice of a woman, not far 
away, singing a song,—a very sweet and plaintive song, that went like 
this... . No, no. It will make me cough. My voice is broken. I 
can’t sing it for you. But it was a sweet song, and very, very sad. Eu- 
gene said it was from an opera,—F aust, I think he said. We sat together 
there, and talked. You would laugh if I should tell you all the things 
we said,—such trifling things, and yet so pleasant! One thing we re- 
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peated over and over again, and never tired of ; and every time that we 
repeated it it seemed somehow as if we had not said it before,—as 
if it was something new, which we had just found out. This was, that 
we loved each other. Oh, we talked a great deal about the future,— 
about the happiness that was waiting for us in the future,—about the 
things we should do,—about the place where we should live. Eugene 
said that we should do the next best thing to living in the country : we 
should live near Central Park. By and by I said I thought I had 
better go home now ; and Eugene took me home. On the way through 
Fourteenth Street we met a young girl selling flowers. Eugene 
stopped, and bought a great bunch of red roses, and gave them to me,— 
just as time and time again young gentlemen had stopped, and bought 
my flowers, to give to their sweethearts. Then, at my door, Eugene 
said good-night. 

He said good-night, and told me to expect him early next morning 
with a priest. I climbed up-stairs, and went into our rooms,—the ~ 
same rooms that I—the same I—had left only a few hours ago. I 
looked around. ‘Yes, they were the same rooms; and I was the same 
woman ; and yet everything—the rooms, I, and all the world besides 
—everything had been so strangely, so mysteriously, altered! Have 
you ever been at the theatre? And do you remember how you will be 
looking at a certain scene, and the scene will be just thus and so, and 
then, all at once, without any of the scenery being shifted, the whole 
character of the scene will change,—because they have changed the 
color of the light shed upon it, and where a minute since there was 
white light, now there is rose-colored light? Well, it was a change 
- something like this that had come over me and over my world since in 
the afternoon Eugene had told me to put on my hat and cloak and go 
out with him. Everything was the same,—the scenery had not been 
shifted,—and yet the character of everything had been altered. The 
white light had given place to rose light. 

What did I do? I did nothing. I sat down, and thought, and 
was happy. I sat there in the dark, and held the flowers he had given 
me in my hand, and breathed their wonderful fragrance, and was happy, 
—happy, I mean, in a very deep and grave and solemn way. Yes, it 
made me feel grave and solemn to think that I was going to be Eugene’s 
wife. It made me feel something as one feels in church when they 
chant the Ave,—joyful, and yet, at the same time, quiet and full of awe. 
How long I sat there, how quickly the time flew while I was seated 
there, you may guess when I tell you that by and by there came a rap 
upon the door, and J started up and saw that it was broad day. The 
day had broken without my noticing it, and now it was full morning. 
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I started up, and opened the door; and there stood Eugene. Eugene 
came in. He was followed by a priest. Then we were married. In 
a little while I was his wife. 


Our wedding-day was the 28th of May; and I was then, sixteen 
years and nearly six months old. Less than two years ago,—only one 
year and a half ago. Lying here on this bed now, and looking back, 
it seems as though it must have been years and years ago, a whole life- 
time ago, I have lived through so much since then. But let me tell 
you. Let me keep calm, and think, and tell you. 

We went to live in a little white wooden house, with a back garden 
in which there grew a peach-tree, far up town,—in Ninety-Kighth 
Street, just west of Central Park. We went to live there the first week 
in June..... Wait. I want to ask you something. Isn’t this 
strange? Till now it has been perfectly easy for me to tell you. All 
that I have told you till now has seemed to tell itself. And now, all 
at once, I feel as though I could not go on,—as though I could not tell 
you any more. My strength seems all at once to have left me I 
cannot fix my mind. My thoughts are scattered. There is a pain 
here, in my breast, burning here like a flame ; and there is a lump here, 
in my throat, that makes it hard to speak, and that hurts when I swal- 
low. I—TI think you had better let me rest again for a while. Let 
me close my eyes, so, and lie still for a while, and then perhaps I shall 
be able to goon. .... 

There! Now I will begin again. . Now, say, what is it that you 
want me to tell you? The rest? Oh, how quietly you speak the 
words,—the rest! Do you know what that means,—the rest? That 
means all that has happened since, doesn’t it? That means all my 
love and joy and pride and sorrow and shame and hatred ; it means all 
the misery and hardship I have gone through,—all the madness I had 
when I was sick,—all the heartache I had when I got well,—every- 
thing, down to last night. Oh, it is very easy for you to sit there and 
say, “The rest,” so quietly! But I tell you it was not easy for me 
to live through it,—that rest. No, it was hard, very hard. It was 
almost enough to make me disbelieve in God. It did make me dis- 
believe in God,—until you came, and spoke, and looked at me with 
your good, mild eyes, and kindled new faith in my heart,—my burnt- 
out heart. But I will try to tell it,—to live it all over again in mem- 
ory,—suffer it all again here, now. God help me! 

At first our life together was like a long holiday. He never left 
me,—not even for a single hour. How did we spend our time? Oh, 
we had no trouble spending our time. We used to take long walks 
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in Central Park, or sit out in our garden under the peach-tree, or 
up-stairs in our room; and we would talk together, or I would sing 
to him, or he would tell me stories,—stories about Italy and Capri 
and his life there,—or he would read to me. Ah, the books he read ! 
I can’t remember the names of half of them. But to listen to him 
reading was like closing my eyes and dreaming a marvellous dream. I 
remember, one of the books was called “ The Arabian Nights,”—another, 
“Treasure Island,”—a third, and this was the one I liked best of all, 
a third he translated for me from the French, and it was about an 
Italian girl named Consuelo. Then, laughing all the while, he would 
help me cook our dinner; and then we would eat it at sunset time out 
in our garden. We always ate out there, except when it rained. And 
often we would just sit for hours together, and smile, and be silent. 
In the evening we used to go to the theatre, or to a concert; and after- 
wards we would have supper at a restaurant. Oh, such good times! 
It was summer; the weather was soft and warm; the sunshine was 
like pure gold; and the air always had a fresh, sweet smell that it 
caught from the trees and flowers in the Park. I have no words with 
which to make you understand the peace, and the happiness, and the con- 
tentment of that summer. As I recall it, it seems like a song, a beau- 
tiful, rich, glad strain of music,—but with a sad, harsh ending. The 
end came very gradually. I did not know when the change began. 
But by and by I felt that there had been a change. He—Eugene— 
was the same; and yet I felt that he was different. He seemed some- 
how less light-hearted ; he seemed to have something on his mind ; and 
yet there was no time when he was not cheerful, or when I could ask, 
‘“ What are you thinking about, Eugene?” without getting the answer, 
“ About you, Rosemary.” I cannot describe it,—cannot make it plain 
to you,—but I felt it. I felt that everything was not as bright as it 
had been, And then, one day in September, one Sunday, he spoke; 
and then I knew that my feeling had not been wrong. 

We had just got back from the Park, where we had gone to listen - 
to the music. I think it was between four and five o’clock. The day 
had been warm and sunny; but now a breeze had sprung up from the 

east, and it was chilly, and a few clouds had begun to gather in the 
sky. We sat down in our room,—Eugene at the window, and I 
before the glass, to fix my hair,—and for a while neither of us spoke. 
Then at last Eugene said this. He said, “ Rosemary, the summer is 
nearly over: did you know it?” 

I said I knew it was September, and that the summer could not 
last much longer. He asked whether it had been a happy summer ; 
and I said it had been by far the happiest summer of my life. 
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“ And of mine too,” he said. “I wish it might last forever. But 
now the autumn is upon us. My play-day isover. I must go to work 
again.” 

I said, “ That means you must go to your studio?” 

“Yes, to my studio,” said he. “ Hereafter I must go every day. 
I must wake up and buckle down to work. Why,—do you know, 
Rosemary ?—here I am twenty-six years old, and not a thing to show 
for it! I’ve been an idler all my life. I’ve been thinking about this 
lately. Other fellows, with not half my talent, have distinguished 
themselves, while I have been—loafing. It’s the old story of the 
tortoise and the hare. It won’t do; it won’t do. Why, the only 
picture I have, that isn’t a sheer botch, is that picture of you ; and that 
you don’t want me to exhibit. Yes, I must go to work. I ought to 
have gone to work long ago. To-morrow I'll begin. I'll stick to my 
easel, like a cobbler to his last, till I’ve accomplished something ; and 
then—after that—then we'll take another holiday, with an easy con- 
science, Rosemary.” 

I said, “Oh, dear!’ I knew that he was right. I knew that he 
ought to go to work, and that it would be wrong of me to try to keep 
him from doing so. But I could not help saying, “Oh, dear!” That 
was saying very little, compared to all that I felt. 

Next morning he went away. Why, if he had been starting upon 
a long journey, to stay for months, instead of only a few hours, it 
could not have been harder to let him go. I kept calling him back ; 
he kept coming back of his own accord. But—but at last he went in 
earnest. Then I climbed up to our room, and sat down, and tried to 
get used to thinking that I should not see him again till night. Night! 
it seemed years away. 

It rained, and the wind shrieked and whistled, all that day. I was 
very, very lonesome. The house,—oh, how big it seemed,-and empty ! 
The hours,—oh, how slow they were! The twilight,—oh, how it dragged: 
itself out! But at last it gotdark. At last, when I had almost begun 
to think that he would never come, Eugene came home. I had ex- 
pected to be so happy then. But I was not,—not much happier than 
I had been during the day. For Eugene,—I asked him how he had 
succeeded,—whether he had painted well,—and he said, “ Idleness 
has told upon me. My right hand has lost its cunning. Don’t, please, 
speak to me about my painting. It’s a sore subject.” And after that 
he was silent and absent-minded. 

Next morning he left me again. Again there was a long, lonesome 
day. Again it got dark, and he came home. This time I did not 
speak to him about his painting; but I guessed that it had not gone 
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well, because he was again silent and absent-minded; and when he 
kissed me I thought he scarcely knew what he was doing; I thought 
- his heart was far away, somewhere else. 

Oh, why do you make me tell you? Can’t you—can’t you imagine 
how it was after this? Look. The summer changed to autumn, did 
it not? The days grew colder and darker, didn’t they? Just in the 
same way, Eugene’s mood seemed to have changed,—from summer to 
autumn. But now and then a warm, summer-like day came back ; 
now and then a day came that might have been a June day: is it not 
so? Just in the same way, now and then Eugene would brighten up 
and be like his old self. Still, on the whole, the season kept creeping 
farther and farther away from summer, closer and closer to winter ; the 
warm days became fewer and fewer; at last there were none at all,— 
or, at least, if one day was warmer than those that had gone before it, 
still it was not at all like a real summer day,—do you understand ? 
Well, so with Eugene. Little by little he got more and more absent- 
minded and morose and—and indifferent to me. It was more and 
more seldom that he would be anything like his old self, and then he 
would be only a very little like it. I knew that he was anxious and 
troubled about his work. I knew that his work had come between 
him and me. I was miserably unhappy. But I used to get a little 
comfort from the thought that perhaps it would not last forever,—that, 
just as the winter would by and by pass away, and the summer come 
again, so perhaps Eugene would by and by throw off the shadow that 
hung over him, and be happy and light-hearted and—and loving, 
again. But that—that was a mistake. Oh, yes; I used to try to 

.cheer him up. I used to try to take him out of himself,—to talk and 
laugh,—to make believe that I was contented, and so to put a little 
contentment into his own heart; but it was no use. He would just 
smile for a minute, and then he would sigh, and the cloud would settle 
over him again. I was so sorry for him! I knew that he was suffer- 
ing very much. 

Well, one evening in December, late in December, Eugene came 
home as usual. But after dinner, instead of throwing himself into his 
arm-chair, as his custom was, to sit there silent and brooding till bed- 
time,—instead of doing this, he said, “I am going out,—going to spend 
the evening out; and, as we’re so far up town, I shan’t come home, 
but shall sleep in my studio.” 

I did not like this. He had never spent his evenings away from 
me. I hated to let him go. But he said it was necessary. He said, 
“T’ve got to go into society a little, in order to make friends. It’s 
necessary to my success that I should make friends.” I said nothing 
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more. He went. He did not come home again till the next night. 
That was hard to bear,—twenty-four hours without seeing him once. - 

But that was only the beginning. After that, he got into the habit 
of going out almost every evening. Often, after that, he would not 
come home at all, but would go to the parties he had to go to, directly 
from his studio, and then go back there to sleep. After that, I hardly 
had him to myself a single evening in the week. And then—then he 
would be silent and cold and absorbed; his thoughts would be some- 
where else. Oh, dear, dear! How my heart used to ache! 

One day the postman rang our door-bell, and left a newspaper. It 
was addressed to Eugene. I did not think it would be wrong for me 
to open it. It was only a newspaper,—not a letter. I opened it. 
There was a column marked with blue pencil. I began to read it. It 
was all about an exhibition of pictures. And from that I learned that 
he—Eugene—had exhibited his picture of me,—which he had promised 
not to, without asking me. There was a description of it; and, printed 
in that newspaper, for all the world to read, I saw the little poem that 
Eugene had put in red letters down in the corner of the picture,—the 
one about my looking into my rose, and his looking into my eyes,—I 
think I repeated it to you, didn’t I? Oh, I did not like this! If he 
had wanted very much to exhibit the picture, and had asked me, I 
should have said yes; but to do it without asking, especially when he 
had promised not to,—that did not seem right. And then to let other 
people read that poem,—that I never should have consented to. Why, 
that was like letting other people know our secrets. I did not like that 
at all. And yet he had gone and done that, too! He did not come 
home that night; but the next night he came home, and then I gave 
him the paper, and told him that I had opened it and read it. I should 
have gone on to tell him how badly it made me feel; but he did not 
give me achance. For, when I said that I had opened and read the 
paper, he got very angry. Oh, he spoke to me so angrily and so 
loudly, and said such hard, cutting things! Oh, I wished that I was 
dead, a thousand times! He made me cry till I thought I should never 
get over crying. He said that I was prying and jealous, that it was 
outrageous for me to have opened his paper, that it was a crime. He 
said it was a crime to open anything addressed to another person,—that 
I had been guilty of a crime. He said I must never dare to do it again. 
And then he went off,—went out of the house,—and left me crying, and 
stayed away all night. 

After that, I was more unhappy than ever. After that, Eugene 
never showed me any sign of love at all,—at least of the kind of love 
that I wanted, and that he had used to give me. 
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It was in February that—that a most wonderful thing came to my 
knowledge. Very gradually, but very surely, just as gradually and as 
surely, just as wonderfully and as beautifully, as, after a long, black 
night, the sunrise begins to come up from the east,—oh, there came to 
me the knowledge of this thing,—that I—that somehow I—was going 
to have—a little baby. Oh, when that knowledge came to me, how my 
heart thrilled, and yet how awe-struck I felt! I had been so very, very 
wretched! No one can ever know how wretched I had been. And I 
had felt so far from Eugene. But this,—oh, this changed the whole 
world, and gave my life such a great meaning, and made my heart yearn 
so towards him,—my husband! It made all my trials seem so small,— 
it made his coldness, even his anger, towards me, seem so little and so 
unreal,—compared to this great, real, joyful truth. It made my love 
of him all at once deepen and grow stronger and graver and more trust- 
ful. And I was sure that when I told it to him he would come back 
to me, and be even more to me than he had been in the old time. I 
thought to myself, “This is what we needed to complete our love and 
make it everlasting.” 

I was going to tell him. I had put off telling him, because 
first I wanted to get used to knowing it myself; and then, besides, it 
seemed to grow better and more wonderful by keeping. But at last I 
was going to tell him. One evening he came home, and we had dinner 
together. I was happy—happy! My heart was singing. I talked 
gayly to him during the dinner. He smiled, and said, “ Why, what 
has come over you? I have not seen you half so merry for a long 
while.” I laughed into his eyes, and loved him. 

: After dinner he sat down in his big arm-chair before the fire. 

“Now,” I said to myself, “now I will tell him!’ It made my heart 
tremble, and yet it made it thrill, too, to think of sharing my great 
secret with him. I left the dinner-things on the table, and went up to 
him, and sat down at his feet, and looked into his eyes, and took his 
hand, and said, “ Eugene, I have something to tell you.” 

“Have you?” he asked, not very kindly. “Then tell it quickly, 
because I’ve got to go out pretty soon.” 

“Oh,” I said, “are you going out to-night ?” 

Yes,” he answered. 

“Oh,” I said, “ won’t you stay home with me to-night,—just this 
one night ?” 

“T can’t,” he said. “I’ve made an engagement to go out.” 

“Oh, if you would only break your engagement, just this one 
night,”’ I said, “and stay home with me! I want you so much to stay 
with me to-night.” 
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“T’m sorry,” he said. “You ought to have told me beforehand. 
It’s too late now.” 

“Too late?” I said. ‘“ Why is it too late? I don’t often ask you 
to stay home. You’re home very little nowadays, you know. Only, 
to-night, to-night I wish you would not leave me, I’ve set my heart 
on having you to-night.” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said he. “I’ve made a positive engagement.” 
He spoke sharply, as though my pleading had annoyed him, and he 
took his hand away,—the hand that I had been holding. 

I waited a little while. It hurt me, to have him speak sharply, and 
take his hand away, when I was going to tell him that—that thing. I ' 
waited a little while, and then I said, “ Eugene, don’t you love me at 
all any more ?” 

“Love you? Why, of course I love you,” he answered ; but there 
was no love in his voice, 

Again I waited a little while. Then, “ Eugene,” I asked, “doesn’t 
our love—the love that has been between us—doesn’t it give me a right 
to expect anything of you ?” 

I meant no harm by asking this. I did not mean to find fault, or 
to hurt his feelings. I was only going to say that I thought I had a 
right to expect him to stay at home with me once in a while. But he 
misunderstood. He started to his feet. I saw that I had made him 
angry. I was sorry. I put my hand on his arm, and would have 
begged his pardon. But he shook me off. . 

“A right? <A right to expect anything?” he cried. “ Why, for 
heaven’s sake, what more do you expect than you get already? Don’t 
I feed and clothe you? Don’t I support you? But for me, where 
would you be now, I should like to know? Selling flowers in the 
street, as you were before I took up with you! Don’t you stand 
between me and success? What’s the reason I don’t become a success- 
ful artist ?—as successful as any one? What reason, except that, like a 
fool, I’ve gone and tied myself down to you !—handicapped myself at 
the start! A right? Expect anything? By God! I think you get 
as much as you have a right to expect, and more !”” 

He said that,—very low, very fiercely,—and stamped with his foot 
on the floor. If he had struck me a blow in the face, it could not have 
startled me so completely. If he had stuck a knife into my flesh, it 
could not have hurt so much. I fell back into a chair, and pressed my 
hand to my breast, to keep down the pain, and bit my lips till they 
bled, to keep from crying out, and made no answer. He went off. I. 
heard his quick tread in the hall; I heard the street door slam behind 
him ; and I knew that he had gone. He had said that to me, and then 
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gone off! I—I just sat there, dazed with pain, for—oh, I don’t know 
how long. My heart—it was as though it had been crushed with a 
stone. I felt bruised from head to foot, and sick,—deathly sick. 
There was a fearful ringing in my ears, Those words that he had 
spoken, I kept hearing again and again: “Don’t I feed’ and clothe 
you? Where would you be now but for me? Don’t you stand 
between me and success?” And then, “By God!” Oh, the way he 
had cried out, “By God!” And the way I kept hearing it again and 
again! It was hateful. -I sat still there, and could not move, for the 
weight that was upon me,—sat there, and knew for the first time in 
‘ my life how much it is possible to suffer,—knew how wildly, madly 
miserable it is possible to be. 

I have only a confused memory of the rest that happened that night, 
—such a memory as one has of the things that happen ina nightmare, I 
remember that by and by—after I had sat there, rocking to and fro, 
and thinking it all over, for a long, long while—by and by I said to 
myself, “ Well, he shall not be tied down to me any more. I won’t 
stand between him and success any more. Feed and clothe me? I 
will feed and clothe myself. I will never give him a chance to speak 
to me like that again.” Then, I remember, I put on my hat and 
cloak, and left the house,—the house where we had been so happy. I 
remember how my heart sank, as I crossed the threshold, and thought, 
“There! Good-by, little house,—little house where I have been so 
happy. Good-by to all my happiness.” Yes, I went out into the 
street, with my mind made up to just one thing,—to this, that he 
should never have a chance to speak to me again like that. It was 
. bitter cold out-doors. There was snow on the ground. But I did not 
mind the cold: I did not feel it. I felt as if I was burning up. No, 
no; I had no idea where I was going. I walked, and walked, and 
did not stop to ask, did not care, where my walk would end. The 
mere walking, the mere bodily motion, was a relief. The cold, too,— 
that was a relief. The wind stung my cheeks, and pierced like a 
needle through my clothes, and made my teeth chatter and my fingers 
ache; and that was a relief. It kept me from thinking. All this I 
remember in a vague way, as if it was something that’ I had heard 
or read about another person, more than as if it was what I had gone 
through myself. My brain was spinning round and round, and I was 
faint and dizzy. I walked as fast as I could,—almost ran,—onward, 
onward, and took no notice of the places that I passed. 

But all at once—after what length of time, I cannot tell—all at 
once I stopped, stood still. All at once my strength seemed to leave 
me,—my legs seemed to grow weak beneath me,—my knees knocked 
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together. I was afraid I was going to faint away. “No, no; I must 
not faint away,” I remember I said to myself. “If 1 should faint 

away in this cold, I might freeze to death.” I did not want to freeze 
to death, because—don’t you understand ?—because I was no longer 
only myself. There was another life united with mine. I had no 
right to die. I must go somewhere and get warm,—at once, before it 
was too late. I wondered where I was. I looked at a lamp-post. I 
was clear down town,—on Eighth Avenue near Fourteenth Street. I 
had walked all that distance since leaving home. Well, where should 
I go now, to get warm, and to rest? I should not be able to go much 
further. I must go somewhere at once. Where? 

“ Why,” suddenly I thought, “ why, to Merotti’s, of course. Where 
else? Merotti’s,—it is only a few blocks away. Why, of course, to 
Merotti’s.” é 

And towards Merotti’s I set my face. 

My memory of that night keeps growing dimmer and more 
confused. Though Merotti’s was only a few blocks away, yet, I 
remember, I was so tired, and so stiff with the cold, that it seemed as 
if I never should get there. I remember what an effort every single 
step cost me; my feet had become as heavy as lead, and hard to lift. 
And then I remember that at last, with a great leap of the heart, I 
found that I had reached Merotti’s door. I dragged myself up his 
stairs, and went into his big room, and sank down upon achair. I 
remember how hot the room was, and how it smelt of wine and food 
and tobacco-smoke, and how the smells made me deathly sick for a 
moment, and how the lights blinded my eyes. I sank down upon a 
chair, and closed my eyes, to shut out the dazzling lights ;’and right 
away I forgot everything, and only felt a tingling in all my limbs, and 
a throbbing in my temples, and heard a loud roaring in my ears. 

By and by some one spoke to me. I looked up. I saw Merotti, - 
—great, kind Merotti,—with his dirty apron and his shirt-sleeves 
rolled up, the same as ever. I don’t remember what he said to me,— 
no, nor what I said to him. I remember he gave me some hot wine © 
to drink, and that afterwards he led me out of the big room, and up a 
flight—or two flights ; I think it was two flights—of stairs ; and I seem 
to have a very dream-like recollection of going into another room, a 
small room in which there was a bed; and then I must have gone 
straight to sleep, because there—at that point—my memory breaks off, 
and I cannot remember anything more until the next morning, when I 
woke up. 

But, ah, how well I remember that—that waking up! First of 
all, before I opened my eyes, I felt just a sense of ease and warmth 
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and softness through my body,—a delicious sense of comfort. I lay 
there, with eyes closed, enjoying this as long as it lasted. But that | 
was not very long. Little by little, as I got wider awake, it passed 
away, and left me with a feeling of strangeness,—a feeling that some- 
thing strange had happened, or that I was in a strange place, or that 
somehow things had been changed. Then I opened my eyes; and then 
at once I saw that my feeling had been right. I saw that I was ina 
strange place. The sun was shining through the window; and my 
clothes were on a chair in the midst of the sunlight. What could this 
mean? Where could I be? For a minute or two I was perplexed 
and frightened; but only for a minute or two. Suddenly everything 
came back. Memory sprang like a wild beast upon me. I buried my 
face in the pillow, and bit the pillow-case, and moaned aloud. 

Yes, in a single, vivid flash, everything came back,—everything 
from the time I had started to tell my secret to Eugene, down to the 
time of my going to bed last night,—all that he had said to me, and 
how he had gone away and left me, and how my heart had burned. Is 
it needful that I should tell you how I lay there, and thought, and suf- 
fered? Can’t you put yourself in my place, and guess? It was all 
over and done with; my life as Eugene’s wife was all over and done 
with. That was the thought that clung like a thorn in my mind, that 
would not be plucked out, that made every breath I drew a pain. It 
was all over and done with,—all. He had said that I was a burden to 
him. He did not love me. Well, I should not be a burden to him 
any more. I would try to get along without his love. It may not 
sound like much when I tell it to you now; but to lie there then, and 
think it, and understand it,—oh, it made me want to scream out and 
tear my hair. It was as if all that I cared for on the earth had turned 
to ashes. There was nothing to look forward»to,—nothing but weari- 
ness and misery. I wished that I was dead; yes, though I knew that 
I had no right to die, that I must not die, still I wished with all my 
heart that I was dead. That was the worst,—to hate life so, to long 
so for death, and yet to know that I had no right to die, and must go 
on living! Life,—it stretched before me like a dark wilderness, peopled 
by terrors, into which and through which I should have to make my 
way alone. I lay there in the bed Merotti had given me, lay there and 
thought,—thought about the past and about the future,—until the sun 
had risen so high that only a narrow strip of sunlight was left in the 
room. Out in the street there was a great deal of noise,—voices of 
people passing, horse-car bells, rattle of wagons on the pavement, thun- 
der of trains on the elevated railway, and in the distance the melan- 
choly strain of a hand-organ. These noises sounded strangely in my 
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ears, because, you know, where we had lived—where I was in the habit 
of waking up—the streets were very quiet. Then, besides, it seemed 
so strange, and somehow so terrible, too, that the city should be just the 
same as ever,—that people should come and go about their business 
just the same as ever,—and yet that everything I cared for should have 
changed so much. It made me realize how indifferent the world is to 
us, how little it matters to the world what we do or suffer. I heard 
the great, loud laugh of a man, down on the sidewalk. It seemed very 
strange to me that any one should have the heart to laugh. 

Well, I lay there in this way for—it must have been hours after my 
waking up. Then, at last, without knowing why, I got out of bed. I 
had no purpose in getting up. Only, I was tired of lying there and 
thinking, and so I got up for the sake of change. As I was dressing, I 
asked myself, “ How much did I tell Merotti last night?” I could not 
remember very. clearly ; but I hoped, and half remembered, that I had 
not told him anything. I asked myself, too, “ Now where shall I go? 
What shall Ido?” I had no money. But I said to myself, “TI will 
borrow a little money from Merotti, and hire a room to sleep in, and 
then What did Eugene say I should be doing now, but for him? 
T’ll do that. I'll buy a few flowers, and earn my living in the old 
way.” . 

After I was dressed, I went down-stairs and into the public room. 
The room was empty. The clock was striking twelve o’clock,—noon. 
I could see Merotti, through the folding-doors, far back in the ‘kitehen. 
When he saw me, he came forward. 

“Well,” he said, with his good-natured smile, “you are better, 
eh ? 999 

“Yes,” I said, “ better.” 

“You were half frozen when you came here last night,” said he. 

“Yes, I was very cold.” 

“Where did you come from ?” 

“From far up town.” 

“We haven’t seen you for an age. What are you doing nowadays ? 
Still selling flowers ?” 

“ Yes,—still selling flowers,” I said. That was not true—yet. But 
it would be true very soon. 

“ Not married yet, I suppose?” 

Then he did not know of my marriage! No,” I said, “not 
married.” This was true. I was not married ied longer. It was the 
same as if I had not been married. 

“ And that friend of yours—Mr.—what’s his name ?—Leffingwell, 
—have you seen him lately ?” asked Merotti. 
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“ Have—have you ?”* I asked. 
“Oh, he comes here once in a while to dine,—but not often,” 
Merotti said ; then he added, “ You must be hungry. What do you 
think of a little breakfast ?—Giuseppe !” 

Merotti ordered Giuseppe—the waiter—to bring some breakfast ; 
and then, as he ate, he told me about his business, and about his rheu- 
matism, and about the opera, and about the plague that had been in 
Italy last summer, and so on and on, till, finishing his last glass of 
wine, he asked, “ Well, where are you going from here, fanciullina 
mia ?” 

“T don’t know exactly,” I answered. “I—I wanted—I was going 
to ask vou,”—oh, it was hard work to say this !—“ I was going to ask 
you to lend me a little money—to hire a room with. I haven’t got any 
money just now.” 


“ Why, of course, my child,” said Merotti, in his big, kind way. 


“How much do you want? And where are you going to hire the 
room ?” 

“Qh,” I said, “I don’t know how much. You can judge of that. 
And as for the room, there are plenty to let around here,—on Third 
Avenue, you know.” 

“ Well, will this be enough?” he asked. And he pulled out a great, 
fat purse, and gave me a ten-dollar bill. 

“Tt is too much,” I said. 

“Too much money, my dear,” said he, laughing, “ is a contradiction. 
It cannot be. Take this; and when you need more, you know where 
to seek it.” 

By and by I said good-by. 

“Good-by,” “~ he; “and don’t let it be so lng again before J you 
come and see me.” 

Well, that afternoon I hired a room on ‘Third Avenue; and that 
evening I began to sell flowers in front of the theatre at the corner of 
Thirteenth Street and Broadway. My life as Eugene’s wife being over 
and done with, I simply went back to the life I had led before our 


marriage. 


There is no need that I should dwell upon the next few months. 
That I was very unhappy, very lonesome, I surely do not need to tell 
you. I do not need to tell you, either, about the hardships, the trials, 
the humiliations, that I had to put up with,—no, nor about the bodily 
pain that I had to suffer towards the end. But it was the end that I 
looked forward to with something like real happiness. It was the end 
that gave me a motive for living and suffering. After my baby was 
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born, I thought, I should not be quite so lonesome,—I should have a little 
something to gladden my dreary life. I used to dream very often about 
him,—my baby. Only to hear him cry in my dreams made me happy. 
“So,” I thought, “how much more happy shall I be when I really 
have him,—when the dream comes true !”—No, I never saw Eugene. 
In all this time, from February to August, I never once saw him. 
Often and often I used to long for just a sight of him. Often and 
often, in cold weather and in hot, when the snow was on the ground, 
and when the sun had heated the city through like an oven, I would go 
and stand on the corner of Seventeenth Street, and wait there till I was 
all tired out, or till the cold had made me ache from head to foot, or 
till the heat had made me faint and dizzy, watching the door of the 
studio building, and hoping that he would pass in or out, and that so I 
might enjoy just one good look at him, and then run away before he 
could notice me; for I would not have had him know that I cared to 
see him,—not for anything in the world. But this was all in vain. I 
was always disappointed. Not once did I catch even a glimpse of him. 
I used to wonder, too, whether he ever felt sorry that I had left him, 
whether he ever missed me, whether he ever thought longingly of the 
old times and wished that they would come back, and all that; but I 
made up my mind that he did not, because he never tried to find me, or 
to get word to me, which he could have done easily through Merotti. 
He knew—of course he knew—that I would go to Merotti. Every- 
body—I mean everybody who is Italian—goes to Merotti, if he is poor 
or in trouble. He knew that I would go to Merotti, and that if he 
cared to learn anything about me he would only have to ask Merotti. 
But he never did. So I made up my mind that not only his love, but 
all his interest in me also, was dead. 

Well, the winter passed, and the spring came; and the spring 
passed, ond the summer came; and at last it was August. In August, 
I thought, my baby would be et I had saved up a little money ; and 
I had told the woman whose room I rented ; and she had promised to 
look after me ; and then There! Now I want to ask you whether 
it was not nesaeel that I should disbelieve in God. Listen to this, and 
answer me. I tell you, when a woman goes through some things it is 
hard to believe in anything, except in badness and in Satan. I had 
been through a good deal already,—you’ll not deny that. But I had not 
yet been through the worst. In the darkest hours of my misery I had 
had one bright light to look forward to,—hadn’t I? I had had the 
birth of my baby to look forward to, and to live for,—hadn’t I? So 
that it would have been false if I had said that there was nothing good 
left in the world,—wouldn’t it? But now—— Well, listen. 

Vou. XXXIX.—8 
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One day—one morning early in August—I woke up, feeling very 
sick, My head was hot; and there were pains shooting through it; 
and I felt weak and languid all over. But I got up, all the same. I 
did not think that my sickness would be anything more than passing ; 
and so I got out of bed, and went out-doors, as usual. I went first to 
the florist’s on Third Avenue, where I used every morning to buy my 
flowers for the day ; and then I dragged myself—it was hard work—I 
dragged myself through Fourteenth Street, towards the west. I wanted 
to reach the corner of University Place. That is where the crowd. of 
ladies shopping is thickest, and where, therefore, most money is to be 
made. But when I had got as far as Fourth Avenue I felt so very 
sick that I said to myself, “I must cross over to the Square—Union 
Square—and sit down on one of the benches and rest a little.’ Oh, 
I felt wretchedly sick,—a sort of dazed, stupid feeling in my head, and 
heat and dryness in my mouth, and languor and weakness everywhere. 
It makes me feel something the same way now merely to remember it 
and speak of it. Well, I crossed over to the Square, and sat down on 
the first bench I came to. There was a poor-looking man on the bench 
already, reading a newspaper and smoking a pipe. The smell of his 
pipe made me worse. But I took that bench, because I was afraid I 
should not be able to reach the next one. I remember how heavy my 
head was, and how the streets and the houses and the people all seemed 
to be whirling around and around in a mist. I remember it seemed 
as though the bench was a seesaw, and I kept rising and falling on it, 
and the man with the pipe rose as I fell, and fell as I rose. Then 
suddenly a fearful pain shot through me, as though a hot iron had 
pierced my breast, and all at once everything grew as black as night. 
I could not see my hand before my face. I was in mortal terror. I 
thought surely I was going to die. I tried to cry out, but I could not 
make a sound ; my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth, as it does in 
dreams. The bench gave a great lurch, and I fell over,—I remember 
that,—but then I cannot remember any more. 

As I found out afterwards, I had fainted away, there on the bench 
in Union Square ; and an ambulance came, and took me to the hospital. 
Later on, I was moved from that hospital to the other one,—the one 
on Blackwell’s Island. But I remember nothing about that. The 
nurse told me about that, afterwards. The next thing that I remember 
clearly is my waking up in the hospital bed. That was in October. 
All the meantime—the rest of August, the whole of September, and the 
first part of October—I have not quite forgotten, but my memory of it 
is strange and distorted,—a memory of heat and noise and redness and 
confusion, which I can’t describe. You see, I was sick with fever, and 
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out of my head. But when the fever left me, and I was myself again, 
I found that I was in the Charity Hospital on Blackwell’s Island, and 
that it was October. The nurse explained this to me. 

“October?” I said. “Oh, if it is October, then—then my baby 
has been born !” 

“Yes,” said the nurse. 

“Oh, then, where is he? Why don’t you bring him to me? Oh, 
bring him—quick !” 

The nurse went away. I thought she had gone to bring me my 
baby ; and I lay there listening to my heart beat for the joy and the 
excitement of thinking that in a minute I was going to hold him in my 
arms and hear his voice. Oh, how my heart leaped, and how hard it 
beat, at that thought! I held my breath, waiting for the nurse to come 
back. And pretty soon she did come back,—but without my baby. 
There was a man with her,—a young man. He came right up to my 
bedside, and looked down at me, and then he took my hand, and put 
his finger on my wrist, to feel my pulse. I let him keep my hand for a 
moment without speaking. But then I said, “Well, aren’t you going 
to give him to me?—aren’t you going to bring me my baby?” 

The man—he was the doctor, you know—he turned to the nurse ; 
and they spoke together, so low that I could not hear. Then the nurse 
came to me, and said, “You can’t have the baby just yet, dear: the 
doctor says you are not well enough yet.” 

She said that,—but there was something—something in her look or 
in her voice—I can’t tell what—something, oh, that made a terrible 
fear rise in my heart. 

“Oh,” I cried, “ has anything happened to him? Oh, for God’s sake, 
tell me! Has anything happened to him? Don’t keep me in suspense !” 

Again the nurse and the doctor spoke together, so low that I could 
not hear. Then the doctor said, “Don’t you think you had better 
close your eyes, and rest a little, helene talking any more? We'll tell 
you about the baby after you get a little rested. 

I started up in bed. “Oh,” I cried, “ you'll drive me crazy! Oh, 
for mercy’s sake, why do you torture me like this? Give me my baby, 
or tell me what has happened to him.” 

Well, they didn’t hold it back any longer. They told me. They 
told me that my baby had been born dead. 

I stayed in that hospital, as you know, till a week ago last Monday, 
—till the Monday before Christmas. I stayed there more than two 
months after I had waked up and learned about my baby. I was very 
weak. I had got this cough; and I coughed almost all the time. By 
and by they moved me from the room where I had first been, into 
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another room,—the room for people who are getting well. In this 
room I had a chair near the window. I used to sit at that window, 
and look out upon the river, and across at New York, and think. Oh, 
I used to think pretty bitter things sometimes. When I would remem- 
ber all that had happened, the thoughts that I had were not good 
thoughts or happy ones. Sometimes thinking would make me feel so 
desperate, would make me hate all the world so fiercely, that I would 
just gnash my teeth together till I thought they would break, and I 
would tear my clothing and scream out loud. But sometimes I would 
simply feel numb and indifferent, and as though I should not care, no 


matter what happened to me. Yes, I used to sit at that window, and . 


watch the boats sail by, and watch the colors of the day come and go 
in the sky and water, and look over at New York, and think, and 
remember. One day when I was seated there like that I caught the 
reflection of my face in the window-pane. Then I saw how my sick- 
ness had changed me. At first I did not know myself. I looked at 
that face in the window-pane for a moment, without knowing whose it 
was; and then, when I realized that it was mine, it made me start for 
surprise. I saw how thin and white my cheeks had grown, how hollow 
my eyes were, and how queer I looked without my hair. You know, 
my hair had all fallen out. Now it has grown in again. But the 
color has never come back to my cheeks, and my eyes have been sunken 
and hollow ever since. Sometimes I used to wonder who lived in the 
houses straight across from my window,—the houses on the terrace by 
the side of the river. ‘That was strange, as you will find out in a little 
while. It was strange that I should have wondered about those houses. 
But I did not spend much time that way. Most of my time I spent, 
as I have told you, thinking. 

Now I have nearly reached the end. Now I am ready to tell you 
what I did last night, and why I did it; and then I shall have finished” 

Well, last night—I had been out of the hospital, back in New 
York, about ten days—last night, just after dark, I was walking along 
Fourteenth Street, in the rain, when I met a gentleman who stopped 
and spoke tome. He was that friend of Eugene’s,—the doctor, who 
used to come and see my father. I had not seen him since those days. 
He stopped and spoke to me,—said, “ Why, is this you? How 
changed you are! I scarcely should have known you.” Then we 
talked for a little while together, and then he turned to go away. But 
just as he was turning he stopped again and said, “Oh, by the way, 
do you ever see Leffingwell—Eugene Leffingwell—nowadays ?” 

Of course I had expected that he would speak of Eugene; and I 
was surprised at his starting to leave me without having done so. 
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“No,” I answered ; “no.” 

“T suppose you hearg of his marriage, eh?” the doctor went on. 

“What?” I asked. 

“Why, yes; his marriage. You heard that he had got married, 
didn’t you?” 

“When did he get married ?” I asked, as quietly as I could. 

“Let me see. It—it was in September, I think.” 

“He got married in September,” I said. “And who—whom did 
he marry ?” 

- A Miss Appleton,—immensely rich. A very brilliant match.” 

“Oh !” I said. 

That was all I could say. Suddenly I felt as if the sidewalk was 
sinking from beneath my feet. I reeled, and put out my hand to catch 
hold of something and keep from falling. The doctor took my arm, 
and held me up. 

“ Are you sick? Are you faint?” he asked. 

“Qh, no,” I said. “Only I slipped,—my ankle turned.” 

Now I felt better. 

“You did not tell me,” I said; “do they live in New York,— 
Eugene and his wife?” ; 

“Oh, yes,” said he: “they live in Beekman Place,—No. 57 Beek- 
man Place.” 

“‘ Beekman Place: where is that?” 

“ That’s up-town, on the East River, just above Fifty-First Street.” 

“Oh!” I said. “ Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” he said, and went away. 

I waited till. he had gone out of sight. Then I just pressed my 
hands to my sides, and laughed,—laughed out loud, there in the open 
gtreet. So he was married! A Miss Appleton! Rich! A brilliant 
match! I laughed and laughed. I don’t know, I can’t understand, 
now, as I look back, what it was that had come over me and that 
made me laugh so hard. I was not laughing for merriment. My 
laugh was not a happy laugh: it was as if an evil spirit had some- 
how got into me, and was laughing for spite and malice. I laughed 
till the laugh made me cough; and then I coughed till I thought I 
should fall down, the cough weakened me so. And, oh, I felt as if 
I would give all the world just to see this Miss Appleton, and—and 
trample on her, and defy her, and make her heart ache a little, as mine 
had ached. Yes, that is what I felt. I hated her, and I wanted to 
make her suffer; that is what I felt. And then I tried to think what 
the best way would be to do it. What could I do that would hurt her 
most,—this rich woman who dared to pretend to be his wife? That is 
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the question I asked myself; and I walked around the streets in the 
cold and wet for a long while, thinking about that. And at last I 
made up my mind. I said to myself, “I will go to her,—I will go to 
their house in Beekman Place,—and there I will tell her that she is not 
his wife. I will let her know the thing she is. I think that will hurt 
her enough,—to let ‘her know that though she is living with him, yet 
she is not his wife !” 

That is what I had made up my mind to; and that is what I started 
at once to do. 

I walked up Third Avenue as fast as I could walk. The wind 
and the rain were fierce and cold; but I did not mind them. All the 
time, as I was walking, I kept going over and over again in thought 
the scene that would take place in a little while——kept making pictures 
to myself of her shame and her agony when I had told her what I had 
to tell. I thought that she would be tall and proud ; I could see the 
way she would look at me with her proud eyes; and then I could see 
her tall body tremble, and the pride in her eyes give way to horror, as 
I began to speak. So I walked on and on, up Third Avenue, and 
eastward through Fifty-First Street, until I had reached Beekman 
Place. And now I want to ask you whether this wasn’t strange. 
Beekman Place,—the place where Eugene was living with his new wife, 
—it was the very same place—the very same row of houses, on the 
terrace at the river’s side—that I had used to wonder about, as I looked 
across at New York from the hospital window! I used to wonder 
who lived in those houses: do you remember my telling you? And 
now who should be living in one of them, who but Eugene? I think 
this was very strange. 

Well, I reached Beekman Place, and found No. 57, and climbed 
the stoop, and rang the bell. Ah, how hard my heart was beating now ! 
In a minute—in a minute, oh, what pain I was going to make her suffer ! 

A servant-girl opened the door, and I asked her whether Mrs. 
Leffingwell was in. She said she would go and see. Then she let me 
into the hall, and left me standing there. The hall was brightly 
lighted and warm, and there was a soft, red rug upon the floor. I 
waited there, trying to think what I had better say first of all. But 
I could not think very clearly, for the hatred and the fury that were 
in my breast. At the same time, I could feel my heart trembling at 
the thought that perhaps Eugene himself was in the house, within 
sound of my voice, at this very instant. 

But pretty soon I heard a footstep. I listened. Yes, it was a 
lady’s footstep. She—she was coming. Now! Oh, I thought my 
heart would choke me, it leaped so now! 
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I turned around to look. <A lady was coming down the stairs, 
right in front of me. I looked up at her. I saw her clearly. And 
when I saw her, the moment my eyes first rested upon her, then—then 
the change came. Then, suddenly, all the bitterness and fury and 
hatred melted out of my breast, and left there only a feeling of pity 
and tenderness for this little lady. If you could have seen her, you 
would have felt the same way. She was such a pretty little lady, with 
such a sweet mouth, and such beautiful blue eyes. I looked at her, 
and at once my heart went out to her, and I thought, “ What! Did I 
want to hurt that poor little thing? Did I want to make tears come 
to those beautiful blue eyes? Oh, shame!’ And I felt as though, 
instead of hurting her, I should like to take her in my arms, and soothe 
her, and comfort her. She was not the least like what I had expected 
—not the least proud-looking. She looked more like, a little, soft, 
innocent child. 

She came on down the stairs, and when she had reached the bottom 
she lifted her eyes to mine, and asked—oh, in such a kind, soft voice— 
asked, “Did you want to see me?” 

Now, what could I say? What excuse had I to give for having 
asked to see her? I could not think of anything to say, and so I stood 
there, dumb. 

“You look tired and sick,” she said. ‘ Won’t you come in and 
sit down and get warm ?” 

I—I can’t remember just what I answered. I was very much 
ashamed and very awkward. But I said something about having made 
a mistake, and then I turned around, and opened the door, and ran out 
into the street. 

Well, you know what I did after that. Why did Ido it? Oh, 
can’t you see why? I felt so sorry for that poor little lady, who 
thought she was his wife,-and yet never could be his wife so long as 
I lived,—I felt so sorry for her that I said to myself, “ Why not let her 
be his wife in earnest? If she should ever find out that she is not his 
wife, she will be so unhappy! Why not put yourself out of the way? 
You are of no use to anybody, living; but by dying, you would be of 
use to her.” And then the river was right there,—only a few steps 
away,—and so—— Well, you know the rest. I could not help crying 
out, the water was so cold. But I never meant that they should come,— 
that the man should come and jump in after me. That was not worth 
while, because you say that now I cannot live much longer anyway ; 
and I might as well have died then as now That is all 
I think I have told you all. 
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“ DUY,—who'll buy?” In the market-place, 
Out of the market din and clatter, 
The quack with his puckered persuasive face 
Patters away in the ancient patter. 


“ Buy,—who’ll buy.? In this flask I hold— 

In this little flask that I tap with my stick, sir— 
Is the famed, infallible Water of Gold,— 

The One, Original, True Elixir ! 


“‘ Buy,—who’ll buy? There’s a maiden there,— 
She with the ell-long flaxen tresses, — 

Here is a draught that will make you fair, 
Fit for an emperor’s own caresses ! 


“ Buy,—who’ll buy? Are you old and gray ? 
Drink but of this, and in less than a minute, 

Lo! you will dance like the flowers in May, 
Chirp and chirk like a new-fledged linnet ! 


“ Buy,—who'll buy? Is a baby ill? 
Drop but a drop of this in his throttle, 

Straight he will gossip and gorge his fill, 
Brisk as a burgher over a bottle ! 


“ Here is wealth for your life ——if you will but ask ; 
Here is health for your limb, without lint or lotion; 
Here is all that you lack, in this tiny flask ; 
And the price is a couple of silver groschen ! 


“ Buy,—who'll buy 2?” So the tale runs on, 
And still in the great world’s market-places 
The Quack, with his quack catholicon, 
Finds ever his crowd of upturned faces ; 


For he plays on our hearts with his pipe and drum, 
On our vague regret, on our weary yearning ; 
For he sells the thing that never can come, 
Or the thing that has vanished, past returning. 
» Austin Dobson. 
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Ps the best of a song heard, or of any and all true love, 
or life’s fairest episodes, or sailors’, soldiers’ trying scenes on land 
or sea, is the floating résumé of them, or any of them, long afterwards, 
looking at the actualities away back past, with all their practical exci- 
tations gone. How the soul loves to hover over such reminiscences ! 

So here I sit gossiping in the early candle-light of old age,—I and 
my book,—casting backward glances over our travelled road. After 
completing, as it were, the journey (a varied jaunt of years, with many 
halts and gaps of intervals—or some lengthened ship-voyage, wherein 
more than once the last hour had apparently arrived, and we seemed cer- 
tainly going down, yet reaching port in a sufficient way through all 
discomfitures at last)—after completing my poems, and letting an inter- 
val elapse to settle them, I am curious to review all in the light of their 
own (at the time unconscious, or mostly unconscious) intentions, with 
certain unfoldings of the thirty years they seek to embody. These 
lines, therefore, will probably blend the weft of first purposes and 
speculations with the warp of that experience afterwards, always bring- 
ing strange developments. 

Result of seven or eight stages and struggles extending through 
nearly thirty years, I look upon “ Leaves of Grass,” now finished to 
the end of its opportunities and powers, as my definitive carte visite to 
the coming generations of the New World,* if I may assume to say so. 
That I have not gained the acceptance of my own time, but have fallen 
back on fond dreams of the future (“Still lives the song, though Reg- 
nar dies”),—that from a worldly and business point of view “ Leaves of 
Grass” has been worse than a failure,—that after thirty years of trial 
public criticism on the book and myself as author of it shows marked 
anger and contempt more than anything else (“I find a solid line of 
enemies to you everywhere,”—letter from W. S. K., Boston, May 28, 
1884),—and that solely for publishing it I have been the object of two 
or three pretty serious official buffetings,—is all probably no more than 
I ought to have expected. I had my choice when I commenced. I bid 
neither for soft eulogies, big money returns, nor the approbation of ex- 
isting schools and conventions. As fulfilled, or partially fulfilled, the 
best comfort of the whole business (after a small band of the dearest 





* When Champollion, on his death-bed, handed to the printer the revised 
proof of his “ Egyptian Grammar,” he said gayly, “ Be careful of this,—it is my 
carte de visite to posterity.” 
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friends and upholders ever vouchsafed to man or cause,—doubtless all 
the more faithful and uncompromising—this little phalanx !—for being 
so few) is that, unstopped and unwarped by any influence outside the 
soul within me, I have had my say entirely my own way, and put it 
unerringly on record,—the value thereof to be decided by time. 

In calculating that decision, William O’Connor and Dr. Bucke are 
far more peremptory than I am. Behind all else that can be said, I 
consider “ Leaves of Grass” and its theory experimental,—as, in the 
deepest sense, I consider our American republic itself to be, with its 
theory. I think I have at least enough philosophy not to be too ab- 
solutely certain of any thing or any results. In the second place, the 
volume is a sortie,—whether to prove triumphant and conquer its field 
of aim and escape and construction, nothing less than a hundred years 
from now can fully answer. I consider the point that I have positively 
gained a hearing to far more than make up for any and all other lacks 
and withholdings. Essentially that was from the first, and has remained 
throughout, the main object. Now it is achieved, I am certainly con- 
tented to waive any otherwise momentous drawbacks, as of little account. 

After continued personal ambition and effort, as a young fellow, to 
enter with the rest into competition for the usual rewards, business, 
political, literary, etc.,—to take part in the great mélée, both for vic- 
tory’s prize itself and to do some good,—after years of those aims 
and pursuits, I found myself remaining possessed, at the age of thirty- 
three to thirty-five, with a special desire and conviction. Or rather, to 
be quite exact, a desire and conviction that had been more or less flitting 
through my previous life, or hovering on the flanks, mostly indefinite 
hitherto, had steadily advanced to the front, defined itself, and finally 
dominated everything else. This was a feeling or ambition to articu- 
late and faithfully express in literary form and uncompromisingly my 
own physical, emotional, moral, intellectual, and ssthetic Personality, in 
the midst of, and tallying, the momentous spirit and facts of its imme- 
diate days and of current America,—and to exploit that Personality in 
a far more candid and comprehensive sense than any hitherto book. 

Perhaps this is in brief or suggests all I have sought todo. Given 
the nineteenth century with the United States and what they furnish 
as area and points of view, “ Leaves of Grass” is, or seeks to be, simply 
a faithful and doubtless self-willed record. In the midst of all it gives one 
man’s—the author’s—identity, ardors, observations, faiths, and thoughts, 
colored hardly at all with any coloring from other faiths, other authors, 
other identities or times. Plenty of songs had been sung,—beautiful, 
matchless songs—adjusted to other lands than these—other days, another 
spirit and stage of evolution ; ‘but I would sing, and leave out or put 
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in, solely with reference to America and myself and to-day. Modern 
science and democracy seemed to be throwing out their challenge to 
Poetry to put them in its statements in contradistinction to the songs 
and myths of the past. As I see it now (perhaps too late), I have un- 
wittingly taken up that challenge and made an attempt at such state- 
ments,—which I certainly would not assume to do now, knowing more 
clearly what it means. 

For grounds for “ Leaves of Grass,” as poetry, I have abandoned 
the conventional themes, which do not appear in it: none of the stock 
ornamentation, or choice plots of love or war, or high, exceptional per- 
sonages of Old-World song; nothing, as I may say, for beauty’s sake, 
—no legend, or myth, or romance, nor euphemism, nor rhyme. But the 
broadest average of humanity and its identities in the now ripening 
nineteenth century, and especially in each of their countless examples 
and practical occupations in the United States to day. 

One main contrast of the ideas behind every page of my verses, com- 
pared with established poems, is (as I have said once before) their dif- 
ferent relative attitude towards God, towards the objective universe, and 
still more (by reflection, confession, assumption, etc.) the quite changed 
attitude of the ego, the one chanting or talking, towards himself and 
towards his fellow-humanity. It is certainly time for America, above 
all, to begin this readjustment in the scope of verse, for everything else 
has changed. As I write, I see in an article on Wordsworth, in one of 
the current English magazines, the lines, “A few weeks ago an eminent 
French critic said that, owing to the special tendency to science and to 
its all-devouring force, poetry would cease to be read in fifty years.” 
But I anticipate the very contrary. Only a firmer, vastly broader, new 
area begins to exist—nay, is already formed—to which the poetic genius 
must emigrate. Whatever may have been the case in years gone by, 
the true use for the imaginative faculty of modern times is to give ulti- 
mate vivification to facts, to science, and to common lives, endowing 
them with the glows and glories and final illustriousness which belong 
to every real thing, and to real things only. Without that ultimate 
vivification—which the poet or other artist alone can give—reality would 
seem incomplete, and science, democracy, and life itself finally in vain. 

Few appreciate the moral revolutions, our age, which have been 
profounder far than the material or inventive or war-produced ones. 
The nineteenth century, now well towards its close (and ripening into 
fruit the seeds of the two preceding centuries*),—the uprisings of 





® The ferment and germination even of the United States to-day, dating back 
to, and in my opinion mainly founded on, the Elizabethan age in English his- 
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national masses and shiftings of boundary-lines,—the historical and 
other prominent facts of the United States,—the Secession War,—the 
stormy rush and haste of nebulous forces,—never can future years 
witness more excitement and din of action—never completer change of 
army front along the whole line, the whole civilized world. For all 
these new and evolutionary facts, meanings, purposes, new messages, 
new forms and expressions, are inevitable. 

My Book and I,—what a period we have presumed to span! those 
thirty years from 1850 to ’80—and America in them! Proud, proud 
indeed may we be if we have culled enough of that period in its own 
spirit to worthily waft a few live breaths of it to the future ! 

Let me not dare, here or anywhere, to attempt any definition of 
Poetry, nor answer the question what it is. Like Religion, Love, Na- 
ture, while those terms are indispensable, and we all give a sufficiently 
accurate meaning to them, no definition that has ever been made suf- 
ficiently encloses the name Poetry ; nor can any rule or convention ever 
so absolutely obtain but some great exception may arise and disregard 
and overturn it. 

Also it must be carefully remembered that first-class literature does 
not shine by any luminosity of its own, nor do its poems. They grow 
of circumstances, and are evolutionary. The actual living light is al- 
ways from elsewhere,—follows unaccountable sources, and is lunar and 
relative at the best. There are, I know, certain controlling themes that 
seem endlessly appropriated to the poets,—as war, in the past,—in 
the Bible, religious rapture and adoration,—always love, beauty, some 
plot, or some pensive or other emotion. But, strange as it may sound 

at first, I will say there is something far deeper and towering far 
higher than those themes for the elements of modern song. 

Just as all the old imaginative works rest, after their kind, on long 
trains of presuppositions, often entirely unmentioned by themselves, 
yet supplying the most important parts or bases of them, and without 
which they could have had no reason for being, so “ Leaves of Grass,” 
before a line was written, presupposed something different from any 
.other, and as it stands is the result of such presupposition. I should 
say, indeed, it were useless to attempt reading the book without first 
carefully tallying that preparatory background and quality in the mind. 

« Think of the United States to-day—the facts of these thirty-eight or 
. forty empires soldered in one—fifty or sixty millions of equals, with 





tory, the age of Francis Bacon and Shakespeare. Indeed, when we pursue it, 
what growth or advent is there that does not date back, back, until lost—perhaps 
its most tantalizing clues lost—in the receded horizons of the past? 
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their lives, their passions, their future—these incalculable and seething 
multitudes around us, and of which we are inseparable parts! Think, 
in comparison, of the petty environage and limited area of the poets of 
past or present Europe, no matter how great their genius. Think of 
the absence and ignorance, in all cases hitherto, of the multitudinousness, 
vitality, and the unprecedented stimulants of to-day and here. It 
almost seems as if a poetry with anything like cosmic features were 
never possible before. It is certain that a poetry of absolute faith and 
equality for the use of the modern never was. 

In estimating first-class song, a sufficient nationality, or, on the 
other hand, what may be called the negative and lack of it (as in 
Goethe’s case, it sometimes seems to me), is often, if not always, the 
first element. One needs only a little penetration to see, at more or 
less removes, the material facts of their country and radius, with the 
coloring of the moods of humanity at the time, and its gloomy or hope- 
ful prospects, behind all poets and each poet, and forming their birth- 
marks. I know very well that my “ Leaves” could not possibly have 
emerged from any other era than the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, nor any other land than America, and from the absolute triumph 
of the National Union arms. 

And whether my friends claim it for me or not, I know well enough, 
too, that in respect to pictorial talent, dramatic situations, and especially 
in verbal melody and all the conventional technique of poetry, not only 
the divine works that to-day stand ahead in the world’s reading, but 
dozens more, transcend (some of them immeasurably transcend) all I 
have done, or could do. But it seemed to me, as the objects in nature, 
the themes of estheticism, and all special exploitations of the mind and 
soul, involve not only their own inherent quality, but the quality, just 
as inherent and important, of their point of view,* the time had come to 
reflect all themes and things, old and new, in the lights thrown on them 
by the advent of America and democracy—to chant those themes through 
the utterance of one, not only the grateful and reverent legatee of the 
past, but the born child of the New World—to illustrate all through the 
genesis and ensemble of to-day—and that such illustration and ensem- 
ble are the chief demands of America’s prospective imaginative litera- 
ture. Not to carry out, in the approved style, some choice plot or fancy, 
or fine thoughts, or incidents, or courtesies,—all of which has been done 
overwhelmingly and well, probably never to be excelled,—but that while 
in such esthetic presentation of objects, passions, plots, thoughts, etc., 





* According to Immanuel Kant, the essential reality, giving shape and 
significance to all the rest. 
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our lands and days do not want, and probably will never have, anything 
better than they already possess from the bequests of the past, it still 
remains to be said that there is even towards all those a subjective and 
democratic point of view appropriate to ourselves alone, and to our new 
genius and environments, different from anything hitherto, and that 
such conception of current life and art is for us the only means of their 
assimilation consistent with the Western world. 

Indeed, and anyhow, to put it specifically, has not the time arrived 
when, for highest current and future aims, there must imperatively 
come a readjustment of the whole theory and nature of Poetry? The 
question is important, and I may turn the argument over and repeat it 
Does not the best thought of our day conceive of a birth and spirit of 
song superior to anything past or present? ‘To the effectual and moral 
consolidation of America (already, as materially established, the greatest 
factor in known history, and far, far greater through what it preludes 
and necessitates, and is to be in future)—to conform with and build on 
the concrete realities and theories of the universe furnished by modern 
science, and the only irrefragable basis for anything, verse included—to 
root both influences in the emotional and imaginative action of our time 
and any time, and dominate all that precedes or opposes them—is not a 
radically new verteber of the best song indispensable ? 

The New World receives with joy the poems of the antique, with 
European feudalism’s rich fund of epics, plays, ballads—seeks not in the 
least to deaden or displace those voices from our present time and area— 
holds them indeed as indispensable studies, influences, records, compari- 
sons. But though the dawn-dazzle of the sun of literature is in those 
poems for us of to-day—though the best parts of current character in 
nations, social groups, or any man’s or woman’s individuality, Old 
World or New, are from them—and though if I were asked to name the 
most precious bequest to American civilization from all the hitherto 
ages, I am not sure but I would name those old and:less old songs 
ferried hither from east and west,—some serious words and debits re- 
main ; some acrid considerations demand a hearing. Of the great poems 
received from abroad and from the ages, and to-day enveloping and 
penetrating America, is there one that is consistent with these United 
States, or essentially applicable to them as they are and are to be? Is 
‘there one whose underlying basis is not a denial and insult to democ- 
racy? What acomment it forms, anyhow, on this era of literary ful- 
filment, with the splendid day-rise of science and resuscitation of history, 
that our chief religious and poetical works are not our own, but have 
been furnished by far-back ages out of their arriere and darkness, or, at 
most, twilight! What is there in those works that so imperiously and 
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scornfully dominates all our advancement, boasted civilization, and 
culture ? 

Even Shakespeare, who so suffuses current literature and art (which 
indeed have in most degrees grown out of him), he too belongs essen- 
tially to the buried past. Only he holds the proud distinction for cer- 
- tain important phases of that past, of being the loftiest of the singers 
life has yet given voice to. All, however, relate to and rest upon con- 
ditions, standards, politics, sociologies, ranges of belief, that have been 
quite eliminated from the Eastern hemisphere, and never existed at all 
in the Western. As authoritative types of song they belong in America 
just about as much as the persons and institutes they depict. True, it 
may be said, the emotional, moral, and ssthetic natures of humanity 
have not changed—that in these the old poems apply to our times and 
all times, irrespective of date; and that they are of incalculable value as 
pictures of the past. I willingly make those admissions, and to their 
fullest extent; then advance the points herewith as of serious, even 
paramount importance. 

I have indeed put on record elsewhere my reverence and eulogy 
for those never-to-be-excelled poetic bequests, and their indescribable 
preciousness as heirlooms for America. Another and separate point 
must now be candidly stated. If I had not stood before those poems 
with uncovered head, fully aware of their colossal grandeur and beauty 
of form and spirit, I could not have written “Leaves of Grass.” My 
verdict and conclusions as illustrated in its pages are arrived at through 
the temper and inculcation of the old works as much as through any- 
thing else,—perhaps more than through anything else. As America 
fully and fairly construed is the legitimate result and evolutionary out- 
come of the past, so I would dare to claim for my verse. Without 
stopping to qualify the averment, the Old World has had the poems of 
myths, fictions, feudalism, conquest, caste, dynastic wars, and splendid 
exceptional characters and affairs, which have been great; but the New 
World needs the poems of realities and science and of the democratic 
average and basic equality, which shall be greater. In the centre of all, 
and object of all, stands the Human Being, towards whose heroic and 
spiritual evolution poems and everything directly or indirectly tend, 
Old World or New. 

Walt Whitman. 
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STATESMAN AND NOVELIST: 


A TALK BETWEEN SENATOR INGALLS AND MR. HOWELLS. 


OX the evening of March 12, 1886, I spent a few hours at the 
Washington home of Senator and Mrs. Ingalls, whither I had 
accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Howells, and there heard about the follow- 
ing conversation. 

‘The sketch is, of course, stripped of the picturesque language of the 
speakers ; but the spirit and sentiment are retained. 

In person Mr. Howells is about five feet four inches in height, quite 
stout, with short neck, large head carried a little in front,—probably 
a result of continual leaning forward to write,—pleasant blue eye, iron- 
gray hair and moustache, colorless Napoleonic face. 

Senator Ingalls, tall, straight, slender, with large head, piercing 
black eye, gray hair and moustache, looks the scholar and distinguished 
man even in a crowd of distinguished people. 

Two persons could scarcely be more antipodal: Ingalls argumenta- 
tive, pungent, picturesque ; Howells gentle, graphic, and absorbent. 

After the preliminaries, Mr. Howells said, “ Mr. Ingalls, what do 
you think of Cleveland ?” 

“In many respects I have not made up my mind. I will give you 
my data, and you can come to your own conclusions. It was some- 
thing to see a man who had been in Washington but once before, enter 

‘the Senate-chamber with perfect self-possession in company with Mr. 
Arthur, that polished, self-poised gentleman. The leading men of the 
nation were present; the galleries were full of distinguished people. 
More anxious to see him even than the others were the leaders of his 
own party from the South, to whom he was personally unknown. 
Amid such surroundings he coolly took his seat beside Mr. Arthur, 
with every eye, every opera-glass, centred on him. He looked neither 
embarrassed nor nervous in the least. He never moved during that 
half-hour of preliminary exercises,—not his hand, not his foot; he did 
not wink oftener than usual: he might have been bronze, for any effect 

- the inspection seemed to produce. He then moved out to the front, 

where he took the oath of office and delivered the first inaugural I ever 

heard pronounced without manuscript. ' He stood there and delivered 
that harangue of dogmatic platitudes without any attempt at oratory.” 

“Did he not have notes?” asked Mr. Howells. 

“He held a card between the second and third fingers of the left 
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hand, which he kept mostly behind him. Occasionally he would bring 
that card in front of him; it probably contained only a few catch- 
words. The fact that in the few months of intense excitement between 
the time of his election and inauguration he should have gotten that 
speech into his mind so as to give it calmly before that vast multitude, 
whom no man could number, was to me inexplicable.” 

“Was his immobility training or temperament?” asked Mrs, 
Howells. 

“‘ Temperament, I should say,” continued the Senator. “Then he 
has what his friends call firmness, what his enemies denominate obsti- 
nacy. He is perfectly self-reliant. I have quietly asked nearly every 
Democratic Senator, ‘ With whom does Mr. Cleveland advise? Who is 
his best friend? Not one of them knows; and it is now acknowledged 
by them that he has no intimate friend, no adviser, no counsellor: no 
one but Grover Cleveland is responsible for his acts. Now draw your 
own conclusions.” 

“ Do you think he has kept faith with the Mugwumps ?” 

“Yes, if he has kept faith with any party. The Democrats certainly 
think he has failed them.” 

Mrs. Howells then said, “'That Mugwumpian movement was very 
singular, was it not? It was considered a gentlemanly movement. 
The esthetic men lost their heads, and staked everything on this man 
without a history except as mayor of Buffalo and a one-term governor 
of New York.” 

“Yes,” said the Senator, “a man who left a lucrative professional 
practice at thirty-five to become sheriff of his county, and hung two 
prisoners with his own hand to save the fee he would have been com- 
pelled to pay a deputy : it seems rather ghastly, does it not?” 

Mrs. Howells said, “ May he not have thought it more noble, as he 
had accepted the office, to personally fulfil all its duties?” 

“You are very kind, Mrs. Howells, to take such a charitable view 
of the case,” said Mr. Ingalls. “If you want charity you must go to 
women.” 

“Y—e—s,” said Mr. Howells, with a little shrug,—“ charity to the 
—actions—of—men.” 

“Those Mugwumps,” continued Mr. Ingalls, “thought to purify 
the country by precipitating into the Presidential chair the representa- 
tive of its worst element. Is there not some Mugwumpian influence 
generated from Harvard University ?” 

“Mr. Ingalls,” said Mr. Howells, “ you may be said to represent 
both the East and the West. You are originally from New England, 
aren’t you ?” 

VoL. XXXIX.—9 
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“Yes ; I was born and brought up in Essex County, Massachusetts, 
educated at Williams College, went to Kansas in 1858, where I have 
been ever since. Yes, I think I am both Eastern and Western.” 

“That West is a marvellous country, and I hope I shall yet see it.” 

“Yes,” said the Senator, “ Kansas is more truly the New England 
of books and ideas than what is now left in New England. The 
enterprising young New England graduate has gone West, carrying 
with him the church, the school, the Puritan ideas, the moral earnestness 
attributed to New England in books. The foreign element has captured 
New England farming-land. My father’s farm has long been occupied 
by an English peasant. We have the real New England in the 
West.” 

“You will hear,” said Mrs. Ingalls, “more profanity in an hour 
around a New England railway-station than you would hear in Kansas 
in a month. Western people also observe the Sabbath.” 

“‘ We are not Sabbatarians,” said Mr. Howells. 

“Mr. Howells, you should come to Washington and write the great 
American novel,” said Mr. Ingalls. ‘ We have had ‘Democracy’ and 
‘Through One Administration,’ but they have not hit it.’ 

Mr. Howells replied, “I am too old now” (he does not look over 
forty). “TI could not stand the going into society to catch the spirit of 
things. There will come a young man who will yet write it. Every 
good English novel has some politics in it ; but there it is the fashion. 
Ladies, and even children, talk public affairs in London.” 

“So they do in Washington ; and in a residence of two years here 
you would get the spirit of things. Have you ever thought how well 
' Washington is situated for a capital? It has no manufacturing or 
commercial interests. Had the complications of ’76 occurred in New 
York instead of Washington, there would have been revolution. The 
fathers were wise to make this strictly a political capital. Mr. Howells, 
do you think ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ a great novel ?” 

“Yes; I have read it of late years, and I consider it one of the 
great novels.” 

Mr. Howells, in some connection, remarked,— 

“When I first went to Boston the literary men were very kind to 
me. Longfellow gave a dinner every Wednesday evening, where I met 
Agassiz, Holmes, Lowell, Tom Appleton, Emerson, and many others. 
No one who rang the door-bell was admitted. To knock was the sign 
of membership. Longfellow was translating Dante. Before dinner he 
would read his translations, while we kept the Italian in hand and 
commented upon and criticised his work.” 

“Ts it a literal translation ?” 
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“Yes; it is an exact reproduction of the Italian poem.” 

“Was Longfellow a good talker?” said the Senator. 

“Yes: he did not talk as much as Lowell, Holmes, or others, but he 
gave the flavor to the evening. He had a personal loveliness and 
sweetness quite indescribable. When the evening was gone, you would 
find what Longfellow said or did pre-eminent in memory.” 

Mr. Ingalls said, “Of course Longfellow is not to be ranked with 
Shakespeare and the greatest poets; but he has lines of descriptive 
poetry unsurpassed. That description of a New England snow-storm is 
perfect of its kind. It begins,— 

‘Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of its garments shaken,’ etc. 


Did Longfellow keep his powers to the last?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Howells: “ he suffered much from neuralgia of the 
head, and complained of feeling confused, but he did not show it: he 
suffered much ftom insomnia, that disease of the aged. Emerson, you 
know, totally lost his memory. I saw him looking at Longfellow in 
his coffin with a dazed, confused look, and I said to myself, ‘ He does not 
know his old friend.’ When the funeral was over, he said to Mrs, 
Agassiz, ‘The gentleman whose funeral we have attended was a sweet 
and beautiful soul; but I cannot recall his name.’ Emerson remem- 
bered the use of things, but not their names. He would speak of ‘that 
we use to keep the rain off’ for the word umbrella. His daughter went 
everywhere with him, to be memory for him.” 

‘Mr. Ingalls said, “I remember Emerson came to Williams College 
in 1854 to address the societies. I was sent to his room to tell him the 
particulars as to hour and place. He was yet writing his address. As 
he finished page after page he flung them to the floor, and they were 
scattered all over the room. We took a walk before sunrise, and as we 
saw the sun come up over the horizon he said, ‘O Sunrise and Sunset, 
ye great magicians!’ I never saw him again. Does Dr. Holmes retain 
all his powers ?” 

“Yes: when you meet him he may be dim a moment, then his 
mind instantly clears, and he is the same brilliant, wonderful talker. 
How many good things he has said and written! Lowell is probably 
the most charming living talker. When he talks, everybody else 
listens.” 

Some one said, “ What of Whittier?” 

Mr. Ingalls replied,— 

“ Longfellow and Whittier are so different as not to be comparable. 
Whittier always wrote to help some good cause: he writes for a pur- 
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pose. Longfellow wrote as the birds sing. Mr. Howells, is Whittier a 
good talker ?” 

“ Whittier is double-distilled silence. He is from New England, 
and a Quaker ; but what he does say is always worth hearing.” 

Some one asked Mr. Howells if he had read Tennyson’s last. He 
replied, “ Yes: it is hardly equal to his other work: he is growing 
Tennysonian,—has mannerism rather than matter.” 

Mr. Ingalls said, “ With the first money I earned I bought Whit- 
tier’s ‘ Voices of Freedom.’ The school-mistress was sick, and I took 
charge of the school. I was only sixteen, and the students thought they 
wouldn’t obey. I did not teach much. The week was chiefly spent 
in flagellations. Many stayed away, and I was fast scattering the school. 
Luckily, the teacher got well. The committee handed me five dollars. 
With that I bought a Copy of Whittier, a portfolio which I have yet, 
and a copy of Byron.” 

Mrs. Howells here rose to go. The Senator said to Mr. Howells, 
“ May I offer you a cigar?” 

“No: I don’t smoke.” 

“No vices?” 

“Yes; but I conceal them.” 
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a innovator in the realm of thought ; 
Strong-sinewed Titan fighting for the right, 
And wresting from the panoplies of night 
The glories that the patient stars have caught 
From an evanished sun ; brave teacher, taught 
By Nature’s lips to see with Nature’s sight, 
And so to shed day’s fair unsullied light 
Upon the work thy rugged hands have wrought,— 
Thou stand’st serene upon thy mountain crag, 
Unmindful of the shallow hum which fills 
The valleys with derision. Thou canst wait, 
And, waiting, find thine own, when prescient Fate 
Shall grant thee justice, and unfurl the flag 
Of Innocency on a thousand hills, 
Francis Howard Williams. 
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THE GEORGE MOVEMENT AND PROPERTY. 


THE GEORGE MOVEMENT AND PROPERTY. 


I APPROACH this question from a necessarily conservative stand- 

point, that of the great body of people who are not wealthy but 
nevertheless own something,—let us say from one thousand dollars to 
fifty thousand dollars. Probably it will be admitted by all that no 
class is, as a whole, more respectable or reliable; none less likely to 
indulge in oppression on the one hand or violent revolt on the other. 
In numbers, as in every other respect, it is powerful enough to be a 
determining element in public affairs and social arrangements ; and it is 
very certain to take a vivid interest in the proposed radical changes in 
land-tenure and the evils which these are meant to remedy. Very many 
of such moderate property-owners will agree with me in thinking that 
Mr. George’s success in securing a multitude of votes and bringing 
prominently before the world the necessity for reform is an excellent 
thing ; that the actual ascendency of his measures and methods would 
do more harm than good and involve much inequity; but that means 
can be devised for checking the ruinous tendencies which we see around 
us, without robbing any one. 

Mr. George’s great merit is as an alarm-bell; for men must be 
awakened before they can see or think or act, however little they may 
approve the music after thought and action are once in full play.- He 
tells us little that is really new; but his old things, right or wrong, 
have taken the voice of the times and will have their audience. Much, 
very much, that he has insisted on with regard to the unchristian and 
inhuman side of the present system where men are gathered in great 
numbers is beyond denial, and should be beyond toleration. 

Too many fail to see that the situation is steadily getting worse. 
The opening up of new land, which cannot last forever, hides to some 
extent, as yet, the process of acquisition ; but even in rural neighborhoods 
how often do we see a single greedy hand drawing in farm after farm 
till it closes on a large fraction of a county! In mixed properties, 
like railroads and their appurtenances, centralization is even more active, 
more notorious and conspicuous; and when we come to deal with 
products of all sorts we find the evil at its height. In this country at 
least, our typical monopolies, our more flagrant abuses of power, have to 
do not so much with land as with the making of things, the digging . 
of things, and the transportation of things. Similarly, our great peri- 
odical uproars are not between landlords and tenants, but between 
manufacturers and their “hands,” mine-owners and miners, railway 
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companies and their more diversified employees. Incidentally, the 
capital-element in the controversy often owns a few acres ; sometimes 
the labor-element occupies a part thereof under tenancy ; but the power 
on the one side and the grievances, real or alleged, on the other are of 
very different origin. If the rails of the Jay Gould system were 
laid on leased roadways, or the packing-houses of Mr. Armour were 
built on lots belonging to some other party, the points at issue be- 
tween these magnates and those who draw pay from them would not 
be affected in the least. These commonly relate to remuneration, the 
hours of work, or some matter of internal management. Such disputes 
never become formidable .to the public at large, except where men are 
gathered in large bodies ; and this cannot occur in agriculture or stock- 
raising or lumbering, almost the only pursuits in which the control of a 
large area is important. Land is one object of monopoly, but not the 
most important as yet. Long before there can be any imminent danger 
from that quarter the chattel-magnates and their organized workmen 
will be grinding us between the upper and nether millstones. 

The growth of great fortunes has been often harped upon, but it 
will bear a moment’s further consideration in passing. Not many 
years ago a millionaire was a very rich man indeed, and nobody had 
more than about twenty millions, Now the maximum is ten times as 
great, and the twenty-fold millionaires may be counted probably by 
the dozens, while those who have rounded the six ciphers are dotted 
all over the country. But there has not been a corresponding improve- 
ment of finances at the other end of the line. The very poor are as 
poor as ever, and very much more numerous. They are none the better 
‘for the enormous increase of the aggregate wealth of the country ; and 
a very little investigation will suffice to show that their ranks are 
largely recruited from the industrious comfortable intermediate class of 
which I have spoken, as the members of it are ground into dependence 
by the impossibility of competing in any line with great and merciless 
accumulations of capital. From dependence there is often but one step 
to penury. Any serious accident, even that of displeasing an employer, 
may bring it about. 

But this is not the end. The present system continuing, the in- 
crease of fortunes must go on at a constantly accelerated rate; and a 
- continually greater portion of the increment will be drawn from the 
pockets of those who own property in small or moderate amounts, our 
natural resources being by no means an inexhaustible reservoir. This, 
again, will increase the number of hired workers and make the com- 
petition between them more grinding. The same greed that unfits the 
money-glutton for the enjoyment of literature, science, or art increases 
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the death-rate among the tenement-house infants, and works moral, 
mental, and physical evil all along the line; and as the pecuniary 
standards get higher and higher and the avarice generated thereby more 
absorbing, we must look for the multiplication and intensifying of all 
vicious tendencies. It is in this sense that we find the love of money 
the root of (nearly) all evil. We cannot serve equally both God and 
Mammon, but we may at least sigh to be relieved from serving the 
latter in an ever-increasing ratio. 

Now, there are two corollaries to this continual and rapid accumu- 
lation of capital in certain hands. First, the instinct of self-preservation, 
with doubtless other less laudable ones, will drive the working-men 
more and more into systematic combination on a large scale, the organi- 
zations thus formed being militant in temper, and tending, at first only 
as individuals or detached bodies, to acts of violence. On the other 
hand, the men who possess property in large masses and are determined 
to protect it against injury will hire bodies of armed men, just as the 
Italian princes did in the Middle Ages. They are not to blame in 
this, any more than their opponents are to blame for organizing to 
advance their interests. But, human nature being what it is, the result 
of these antagonistic drillings and armings is sure to be disastrous. 

We have seen something of them already. When before have we 
had anything to compare with the Knights >f Labor ?—so numerous 
in personnel, so vast in territory, so coherent, intelligent, and formidable? 
Yet, again, when before has an individual capitalist put into the field a 
half regiment of riflemen and kept them there at the expense of him- 
self and friends till all danger was over? Technically, Mr. Armour 
probably did not do this; but the public estimate that he practically 
did is most likely correct. Calling these troops deputies and their 
employers an association cannot materially alter the case, though it 
may disguise the real nature of the occurrence and divide the re- 
sponsibility. 

Another point. As every demand brings about a supply, it is not 
surprising to find that a certain man makes a business of supplying 
soldiers by the hundred when thus called for to defend the rich. No 
doubt he would supply them by the thousand as readily. If hundreds 
are needed now, thousands very well may be, ten years hence; for not 
only will the interests at stake be greater and the adverse forces more 
formidable, but the exchange of injuries will develop more and more 
bitterness of feeling. The Knights of Labor are avowedly a peaceful 
folk ; but every great demonstration in which they engage seems to 
bring a trail of unforeseen homicides behind it. The money-kings 
want nothing but protection for life and property ; but this generally 
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involves the shooting of somebody,—now and then after the danger is 
past. These incidents must breed a longing for revenge on both sides, 
and teach them the necessity of greater permanence and regularity of 
armament. By the time we have an armed and drilled proletariat and 
a knot of billionaires with a mercenary standing army (of course under 
another name) at their back, the lesser property-owners of the country 
will be in very uncomfortable quarters indeed. There will not be so 
many of them then, to be sure; but for that very reason they will be 
far more helpless. 

It is not desirable to draw startling fancy pictures without good 
reason; but causes, if left alone, will work out their natural effects. 
There is no wisdom in closing our eyes to them; and the sooner some 
effort is made to find and apply the true remedy the better it will be 
for the public. This Henry George has no doubt honestly tried to 
do; but, if common sense be good for anything, he is wide of the 
mark. When a man writes and publishes, “ Although the whole people 
of the earth in one generation were to unite, they could no more sell 
the title to land against the next generation than they could sell that 
generation,” and quotes with approval Jefferson’s wild saying that “ one 
generation should not hold itself bound by the laws or the debts of its 
predecessors,” we feel that he is a blind guide indeed. Government 
would be impossible under such conditions. Generations overlap, a part 
of one going out with every minute and a part of another coming in. 
Are we, then, to have the lightning law-maker, as well as the lightning 
calculator, among us? As this would be plainly impossible, and as we 
can hardly do without laws altogether just yet, Mr. George must neces- 
' sarily sacrifice some part of his logic in order to make a system which 
will even appear plausible. He does, in point of fact, throw over a good 
deal, explicitly excepting from his doctrine all property which is not 
land ; though he does not explain how (in conformity to his principles) 
a man can sell a horse for more than his own lifetime, nor what should 
be done about the unearned increment which will come in the way of 
growth. Even land he will deal with tenderly, not confiscating it ¢o 
nomine, but “in a much more simple and easy manner.” He explains, 
“ All it is necessary to do is to abolish all other forms of taxation until 
the weight of taxation rests upon the value of land, irrespective of im- 
provements, and takes the ground-rent for the public benefit.” 

The objections to this hopeful scheme are multitudinous. In the 
first place, it must be an oddly-distorted code of morals which can 
justify the taking of tax from a thousand dollars invested in a ship 
or a cargo of coffee and putting it on a thousand dollars invested in a 
farm or a city lot,—unless, indeed, the public interest can be shown to 
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demand the change. Mr. George’s theorizing about fundamental rights 
must surely count against him, if it counts at all. It may be best to 
leave such indeterminable topics and confine our attention to utility, 
which at least is capable of being dealt with on a basis common to 
both parties. 

Mr. George wishes to make the distribution of wealth less unequal. 
To effect this, he will exempt Mr. Stewart’s palace from taxation and 
lay a ruinous impost on the lot of the poor man round the corner, who 
would very gladly build if he were able. He will exempt for the 
small farmer his frame house, his cheap fencing, perhaps a little some- 
thing which he may have added over and above these here and there ; 
but he will exempt for the Astors all their millions invested in costly 
rent-paying buildings. He will utterly ruin the tenant or laborer, 
North or South, who has just fought his way through to a foothold on 
his own soil, but he will leave untouched Mr. Vanderbilt’s sixty millions 
of government bonds, and, indeed, very nearly all his remaining enor- 
mous accumulation of property. As one rises aghast from these reflec- 
tions, there is a strong temptation to inquire, “Is it the millennium of 
millionaires that Mr. George is preparing?” There is a cruel irony in 
this summing up: “Thus would the sacred right of property be ac- 
knowledged by securing to each the reward of his exertion.” Surely 
our philosopher must have taken lessons of Sir Christopher Gardiner, 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre,—“ the first who bore to this barren 
land apples of Sodom and ropes of sand.” 

He claims that this ground-rent confiscation would make speculation - 
and land-monopoly impossible. It is difficult to see how the former 
could be greatly affected thereby, unless assessments were to be made 
(especially in the case of city property) with very great frequency ; and 
this, by unsettling business, might introduce a greater element of chance 
than that which it would take away. Again, speculation driven from 
one quarter would reappear in another: there is no object of property 
which men cannot speculate in. As to monopoly, if taxation were 
made so heavy that farms could not be profitably worked, agriculture 
would languish, and the whole country would suffer, until a rise in the 
prices of grain and other produce would stimulate the farmers once 
more. But is it not plain that in this case the excessive tax would - fall 
on the consumer, after all? Either in this way or by the first adjust- 
ment of the tax the farms would necessarily be left in a condition to 
pay a profit ; and, if so, they would be bought up one after another— 
that is to say, monopolized—as greedily as they are now. So long as 
farms are a good investment, the man with money will get them, as the 
man with money will get everything else that he wants. 
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So, whichever way one looks at this Georgian project, it is eminently 
unpromising ; certain to bring about tumults and revolution ; going too 
far in one direction and not far enough in another; and sure to fail in 
accomplishing most of the good that it aims at. 

The true remedy must recognize the real evil, the real enemies. It 
must deal with all property alike, seeing that the danger lies not in 
its kind, but in its amount; the man who owns a hundred thousand 
dollars worth of anything not yet being too powerful for public policy, 
while the man who owns a million may well be so reckoned, no matter 
what the nature of his possessions. It must recognize, further, that 
sudden changes are likely to do more harm than good, and that no 
man should be in a position to say that society tempted him into ac- 
cumulation with the belief that he might leave his property en masse 
by will, and then denied him a satisfaction he had given up so much 
to gain. 

I would not deprive any man of anything which he owns; but I 

would recognize, subject to the above qualifications, the perfect right of 
society to deal with the matter of testamentary disposition and inherit- 
ance as may seem best in its own interest. This is no new doctrine. 
It has been asserted by repeated enactments, making radical altera- 
tions for much less cause, at divers times since the earliest period of the 
English law. Even to this day frequent changes in details serve to 
reaffirm the undoubted fact that this is a fair field for reforming legis- 
lation. Where there have been so many recastings and restrictions, 
one more does not even involve inconsistency. Why not enact in 
every State that from and after a certain date, set well ahead to avoid 
‘surprise and unfairness, no testator should be at liberty to devise or 
bequeath more than a certain sum, say two hundred thousand dollars, 
to any one person? A similar provision might be inserted with re- 
spect to the property of intestates. The State need not get anything, 
unless in case of failure of discoverable relatives ; nor need a will pur- 
porting to convey more than the legal amount be void except as to the 
surplus, which might be treated as if not mentioned, but left. to the 
operation of the law of intestacy. Deeds made in contemplation .of 
death, and other evasions which ingenuity would no doubt suggest, 
would have to be provided against as stringently as possible. 

Of course a rational man does not look on a suggestion of this 
kind as a panacea of immediate, certain, and perfect efficacy. There 
would be a long fight ahead of it, no doubt. But one who has seen 
civil service reform, to go no further back, pass in a very short term 
of years from the status of a derided impossibility to that of a very 
respectable success, will not readily accept No for an answer when 
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proposing a solution, more radical but more needed, of a much graver 
problem. Along with it may go, of course, many palliative measures 
for lessening the stress of the times during the period of transition. 
Perhaps one of the wisest of these would be some incentive to settle- 
ment in the regions where land is yet cheap and wild along the Appa- 
lachian range and the Atlantic seaboard. 

The chief measure would, unlike Mr. George’s plan, have this in its 
favor, that it would not directly apply to the possessions of a very 
large class. Even the comparatively few wealthy men who would be 
compelled to distribute on decease would have accumulated qr inherited 
their property with full knowledge of its ultimate destisjation, and with 
every facility for spending it before death should) théy50 desire. The 
present array of moderate property-owners would not even dis- 
quieted, and their ranks would be continually recruited rom those of 
the non-property-holders, who would be raised from indigence by the 
operation of the law of distribution. It would be reasonable to expect 
the growth of a healthy public sentiment in favor of the system, and 
the natural corollary of this would be a development of prohibitory 
morals on the line of Christ’s teaching. We know what was His 
opinion of those who devour widows’ houses and grind the faces of 
the poor. His denunciations of inordinate acquisitiveness were as in- 
cessant and unsparing as they have thus far proved ineffective. Under 
such a system as I have suggested, we might reasonably hope to have 
them practically accepted and enforced. Greediness would become dis- 
reputable ; and men, finding so many obstacles to the keeping of wealth 
together, and so much discredit attending any attempt at evasion, would 
direct their energies into worthier channels. This would be all the 
better for literature, science, art, education, government, and everything 
that tends to elevate or improve our race. We must either go upward 
towards some such ideal of better national life, or downward in pursuit 
of mammon to the grand crash which probably is not very far ahead. 
The present condition changes under our eyes, and the choice cannot 


be delayed very long. 
W. H. Babcock, 
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THE DILEMMA OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I. 


UDITH VON STUMP fell sick, or fell to ailing,— 
That was as clear as day to any one,— 
And it was settled Judith’s health was failing, 
That something was the matter, something must be done ; 
And so a meeting of the wise physicians 
Of either sex was called upon to sit 
In counsel upon Judith’s sad condition 
And charged to find a speedy cure for it : 
From far and near they came, and saw, and—sat ! 
Of conquering I speak not: you shall judge of that. 


II. 


*Twas marvellous indeed how many doctors, 

Of every school and age, of either sex, 
Came at the call,—from fierce concocters 

Of potions blue the gastric juice to vex, 
To those exponents of a dispensation 

Whose sugar-coatings, redolent with ease, 
Soothing and pleasant in their application, 

Outside or in, can never fail to please. 
Nor lacked there those astute manipulators 
Who charge upon disease like gladiators, 


III. 


Well, after some profound investigation, 
The following were found to be the leading facts 
In Judith’s case. Her education, 
Life subsequent, her birth, and other acts, 
Were found to be correct, and well conducted, 
And after the approved, accepted plan. 
Mamma Von Stump herself was well instructed, 
Papa Von Stump was no unlettered man. 
She kept the house, he kept the store: together 
They went to the right church in pleasant weather. 
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IV. 

Or when it happened that a rain was falling, 

Or papa’s stock, why, then it is not queer 
They kept the Sabbath day at home, in calling 

On God to rain salvation far and near. 
The Sunday columns of The New York Weakly 

GosPEL oF TRUTH they read, too, at this time, 
Receiving all its wise instructions meekly ; 

And both declared ’twas excellent, ’twas prime. 
Thus, by this wise hebdomadal arrangement, 
There came to these elect no sad estrangement. 


Vv. 


In such an atmosphere was Judith nourished, 
And, at the proper age, to school was led, 

Where all that genteel ladies learn was flourished 
In pleasant breezes round her youthful head ; 

And, that no native airs or foreign graces 
Should Judith lack, which fashion can invent, 

To dancing-school (quite moral), where the paces 
And bows of polite life are taught, she went ; 

And, as a finish to her education, 

To boarding-school was sent for graduation. 


VI. 


And here she learned to calculate eclipses, 

And tell the structure of the earth beneath, 
And estimate the measure of ellipses, 

And the idea, from Paley, of a heath 
With a watch on it; and from Bishop Butler 

A confirmation of the Nicene Creed ; 
And froma little work by Mr. Cutter 

All the pathology nice women need. 
And from Lord Kames she learned the critic’s art, 
And how the passions agitate the heart. 


VII. 


And then the august day of graduation 
Drew up the curtain on the pretty scene 

Where Judith reads with nice articulation 
Her Vale, tied with ribbons in between. 
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Mamma Von Stump weeps fondly at its pathos, 
Papa Von Stump looks all around with pride, 

And Judith bends her pretty head, while gracious 
Dr. Trigelgus hands the sheepskin tied. 

The bouquets rustle, every one’s elated : 

The curtain falls, Judith is educated ! 


VIII. 


It next appeared, the relatives decided, 
The proper time for Judith to appear 
In social life had come: so she presided 
At a grand féte given for her eighteenth year. 
The iron gates of upper-tendom tingled 
At Judith’s graceful knock, and open rolled ; 
For from her taper jewelled fingers jingled 
Distinct suggestions of her papa’s gold. 
Judith’s first season was a royal heyday, 
She was crowned queen, and every day was May-day. 


IX, 


A year passed on, and Judith still was reigning, 
Her empire just a little less, ’twas said ; 

Young rivals said her beauty fast was waning, 
And old ones called her auburn ringlets red. 

Tis true that Judith (naughty Judith !), flirting 
Implacably, had cracked a dozen hearts 

And broke a couple; “didn’t mean to hurt ’em,” 
She said, and always gathered up the parts 

And gave them back ; and, singular, but true, 

They all turned out again as good as new. 


Xx. 


Another year found Judith’s empire shaken : 
The sceptre was departing,—that was clear. 
The Grundys said (and when were they mistaken ?) 
That Miss Von Stump’s unparalleled career 
Was at an end, and Judith now or never 
Must change her base, or abdicate in full ; 
No longer beautiful, now to be clever 
Was her last rope, and she must sink or pull. 
She could no longer rule by beauty’s part : 
What now she gained must be by wit or art. 
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xI 


Here testimony all agreed, Judith was clever, 
And found her tongue as potent ag her face, 
With different results ; for the endeavor: 
To scathe with wit diminished from her grace, 
At least the Grundys said that it was certain 
People began to think her sharp and queer ; 
Society considered her a burden, 
Too smart by half,—that truth was very clear. 
So much for facts. Judith is twenty-one, 
And our review of her past life is done. 


ee a da cs A le 
XII. 

What time was taken in the rapid mention 

Of these few facts, the doctors all sat round 
With faces grave, in eager, rapt attention, 

Some dubious, some shrewd, and all profound. 
The crowd was calm, save that I saw a very 

Young man at one time feeling of his heart ; 
T noticed, too, just then, a missionary 

Look somewhat shocked and give a little start. 
After a pause, what next my tale discloses 
Is the announcement of a diagnosis, 


XIII. 


And thus it briefly ran: “ We find this woman 
Existing without life, at twenty-one ; 
Possessing all those forces which a human 
Nature can boast. The patient should be one 
In robust health. Upon investigation, 
We find the nervous centres and the brain 
A little strained ; local ossification 
Threatens the heart, and yet no trace of pain 
Is to be found. In fact, we are not sure 
Of cause, and therefore find, as yet, no cure.” 


XIV. 
On this a doughty doctor rose, and, calling 
For silence, said, “The cause, sir, was a fall. 
The woman fell in love, sir, and, in falling, 
Got hurt a little in the head,—that’s all. 
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And as to all your stuff about the heart, sir, 
Nonsense! Among all woman-kind you can’t 
Single out one who don’t possess the art, sir, 
To make her heart as hard as adamant 
If it suits her. Now bother all this chatter ! 
The woman is in love,—that’s what’s the matter.” 


XV. 


In a great heat and much exasperation, 
A little burly doctor then cried out, 
“‘-You’re wrong, sir,—wrong! The proper explanation 
Is quite the contrary, I have no doubt: 
The woman’s not in love, and that’s the trouble. 
Give her a husband, sir, a house to keep, 
Children to rear, and this romantic bubble 
Will soon collapse. Why, you must be asleep ! 
A woman, sir, is an absurd anomaly ‘ 
Found anywhere but in the house and family.” 


XVI. 


At this a murmur of shrill indignation 
Arose from where the crinoline was dense, 
A female here cried with determination, 
“Sir, we insist on truth and common sense 
And science, sir. The musty old traditions 
Left to us by the elders will not do. 
In seeking to improve the sad condition 
Of our sick sister, we must learn to view 
Her case in the broad light of progress, which advances 
Beyond the pale of these effete romances.” 


XVII. 


Amidst the tumult, one, with face exuding 
With fat complacence, smiling pleasantly, 
Said, “ My dear friends, I hope I’m not intruding. 
Our fair friend’s sickness, it is clear to me, 
Is one caused by unwholesome agitation 
Of thought: in truth, her history 
Makes clear that fact: it is an aberration 
From woman’s law. The patient must be free 
From all brain-labor. It is foul, inhuman, 
And out of nature, sir, for lovely woman.” 
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XVIII. 
Then up there jumped, with jovial air and bustle, 
A little man, rubbing his hands with glee, 
Who said, “ The cause of all disease is lack of muscle. 
Turn out the patient ; let her climb a tree ; 
Feed her with bran ; teach her to roar with laughter 
All day ; pack her in air at night ; 
Burn up her books, spill all her ink, and after 
Ten months I'll warrant her all right. 
A woman’s proper sphere is vegetation 
In air and sunshine, with good cultivation.” 


XIX. 


The next who gained a hearing was a woman 
Of visage resolute and purpose fell, 

Who now proclaimed, in accents superhuman, 
“The true cause of this illness I can tell, 

And will. Our patient is a wretched sufferer 
From man’s injustice: you will please to note 

The cause, tis soon explained, and ’tis enough, sir, 


To make a woman sick, sir, not to VOTE. 
She never told her grief, yet how it cankers ! 
Give her the ballot, sir: for this she hankers.” 


xx. 


Immense applause, tremendous acclamation, 
Followed the speaker. Quickly then arose 
Another voice, which said, “This explanation 
Is good enough, and true, as far as it goes. 
Our Radical Committee of Research, however, 
Are happy to assure you that they can 
Announce the final cause. Our patient never 
Can hope for perfect health until she is a MAN; 
Which metamorphosis our noble science 
Hopes soon to reach, bidding to doubt defiance. 


XXI. 
“Since in all sciences exact investigations 
Have made it clear that a desired end 
May be attained by close approximations, 


We feel quite confident our female friend 
Vout. XXXIX.—10 
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Will soon have reached the last round of the ladder 
Reaching from woman’s up to man’s estate. 

In truth, if Miss Von Stump long since had had her 
Feet free to climb, we do not hesitate 

To say, this piece of ailing femininity 

Would have attained a robust masculinity.” 


XXII. 


The speaker ceased, and furious applauses 
Closed in about her,—or, I should say, him. 
’T was evident at last that the first causes 
Were reached. I heard, indeed, a dim 
And insignificant remonstrance blowing 
From certain parts: the missionary men 
Looked somewhat pale, but that, no doubt, was owing 
To change of air,—a little strong for them. 
One glance at the reporters made me dizzy 
With admiration, they appeared so busy. 


XXIII. 


The case being made clear, just how to treat it 
Was next the subject of prolonged discourse. 
Some clamored, “Teach her medicine: you cannot beat it 
For making an already bad thing worse.” 
Others cried loudly, “ Put her on a rostrum; - 
To talk is woman’s chief necessity ; 
It makes her comfortable ; and no other nostrum 
Is suited to her taste so perfectly.” 
And others cried, with vehemence still madder, 
“ Just let her vote, and soon she’ll climb the ladder.” 


XXIV. 


Just then, amid the murmur and outcrying, 

Nature gave out. I slept, and, sleeping, dreamed 
I stood at one end of a ladder lying 

Level across a gulf which without bottom seemed. 
With purpose fell and step unhesitating, 

This perilous bridge from round to round I stepped. 
The shore I left from sight was fast abating, 

And yet the farther one as distant kept, 
Or seemed to keep,—an optical delusion, 
I thought, and with this wise conclusion 
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XXV. 

I still kept stepping on, and fondly hoping 
_ The longed-for shore soon with my feet to press ; 
Yet ever farther seemed its blue hills sloping, 

While still the one behind grew less and less. 
On, on I went, yet by no footstep nearing 

The shore beyond ; and then the night drew on ; 
Backward I could not turn: trembling and fearing, 

I fell, and, falling, woke. My dream was gone! 
Gone were the doctors,—gone the crowd. All over! 
And of the patient naught could I discover. 


* * * * * * * 


XXVI. 


Yet, I have heard it said, the woman-tinkers 
Still wrangle o’er her case most faithfully, 
And still it baffles the profoundest thinkers. 
“Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 
Ah, Judith! wheresoe’er we turn we see you, 
Your pretty, puny face, your helpless hands 
Lying in graceful ease, while still to free you 
From chains yourself has forged, fermenting bands 
Of yeasty quacks prescribe without a fee 
For this sick woman of the nineteenth century ! 


XXVII. 


Yet yeast is good. Now let no critic wonder 
We bid it hearty welcome and God-speed : 
The air is murky, and the rolling thunder 
Proclaims a storm of which we stand in need. 
No revolution ever boiled and bubbled 
Up from the stagnant pool of human thought 
But it wrought good. The waters must be troubled 
Before the impotent folk may be brought. 
And when an honest doubt is agitating 
Men’s minds, not far an angel calm is waiting. 


XXVIII. 
My creed is short, and easy of digestion, 
Provided you possess those organs sound 
And eager to discuss the woman question, 
_ A subject strong and tough, as I have found. 
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I do believe a woman is a creature 

Sent forth of God to run the race of life 
As free of choice as man in every feature 

And phase of this most noble strife. . 
The man has brain and soul and body ; woman 
The same; and this makes up the Human. 


XXIX. 


I do believe that life, for each, is just precisely 
What each one’s living makes it for that one. 
Circumstance is the mould that turns us nicely 
To just that shape we are when life is done. 
Yet this is only half the truth,—receiving 
Which as the whole is that most damning lie 
Which fatalists may try to live believing, 
But ever fail when called upon to die. 
Behind the circumstance the soul sits, choosing 
That circumstance,—accepting or refusing. 


XXX. 


A fact’s a fact. This fact is past disputing. 
Given a certain means, the end makes no delay ; 
Like causes, like effects. There’s no refuting 
A truth experience teaches every day. 
Is demonstration wanted? What for dinner 
Tickled your dainty palate this P.M. ? 
If cabbage, then I say, herbivorous sinner, 
You'll find yourself a cabbage-head pro tem. 
Cabbage you’ll talk, or, if you live by scribbling, 
You'll think and write just what you have been nibbling. 


XXXI. 


Not to pursue this somewhat homely figure 
To the inevitable bitter end, 
We beg you to apply yourselves with, vigor 
To that whence all these observations tend. 
We live by what we feed upon. Our diet 
Makes us ourselves. I hold it true, 
And challenge any reader to deny it, 
Four comes from putting two with two. 
An angle-worm is just a mud wire wriggling ; 
A rose-worm’s just a rolled-up rose-leaf wiggling. 
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XXXII. 


Ascend the scale, and, as you run, remember 
That compound causes give compound effects. 
You’If find this simple truth needs no defender : 
Twill fit at every step in all respects. 
And when you reach that acme of creation 
Where lordly man steps out upon the stage, 
You'll find its most conclusive application 
Unlimited by pedigree or age. 
A man is just precisely what his food will make him : 
Learn first his diet, then you can’t mistake him. 


XXXITI. 


Of course you understand I mean by diet 
Just all that feeds the man in head and heart, 
Omitting not the stomach ; for, deny it 
Who will, the liver regulates no meagre part. 
Make out your formula, choose your affinities, 
Say; equal parts of ball-room, club, and horse, 
So much flirtation, some few printed asininities, 
Et cetera, et cetera, in course, 
And, if you strictly follow out your plan, 
You'll have that “thing of hair and neckties” called @ man. 


XXXIV. 
Or, given the brain for food and cultivation 
The problem of coiffure, the fitting of a glove, 
And to the heart a serum of flirtation 
Instead of the rich, royal wine of love, 
And for the stomach, too, such choice confections 
As best become her station and her taste, 
All warranted to bleach the worst complexions 
And to reducg an apoplectic waist, 
And you'll have one from out a countless myriad 
Of pulpy, pretty Women of the Period. 


* * * * * * * * 
XXXV. 
Ah, Judith ! send the doctors off! Look round you 
At Nature’s bounty open to your choice ; 
Rise from the chains of custom which have bound you 
To slavish deference to Fashion’s voice 
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And stale convention,—chains that must be riven 
By the same hands that forged and placed them there,— 
Those same soft hands that God to you has given 
For better use than always “ doing hair,” 
Or advertising by their jewelled glimmer 
Your heart a bait for any golden swimmer. 


XXXVI. 


Teach your proud will to make those nobler choices 
Which bring to soul and heart enduring health ; 
Deafen your ears to these contending voices ; 
Look in your heart, learn your own being’s wealth, 
Its resource vast, its undiscovered treasure 
Waiting for these same idle hands to mine. 
Dare not to sound its depth or take its measure 
By any human gauge or finite line. 
Learn that the grandest of all God’s creations 
May not be bounded by man’s limitations. 


XXXVII. 


Teach your great soul to call no mortal master ; 
Reckon no other’s reach sufficient for your own; 

God’s highway leads from all chance of disaster, 
Albeit each soul that treads it walks ALONE. 

Learn your best uses: catch that understanding 
That heaven distils to hearts which, seeking, lie 

In Reason’s dusk ; and heed no voice demanding 
Tribute to Cesar. Fear not to defy 

The loud vor popult. Hark! through its thunder 

God’s deathless diapason rolling under ! 


XXXVIII. 


Choose work,—the work at hand. Nay, do not linger 
Where others wrangle over what just suits 
To such a cast of brow or turn of finger : 
God makes no blunders : over our disputes 
He smiles Godlike forbearance, surely viewing 
His own work good, though we indeed perceive 
That the Almighty grossly erred in doing 
Thus with his creatures, and so, “ By your leave,” 
We say, “ we'll do far better,”—while the tolling 
Of Death-bells through Time’s stealthy march. is rolling. 
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XXXIX. 


Choose Love, the marvel,—Love, the old magician 
Whose alchemy divine transmutes our dross 

To finest gold,— Love, the unschooled physician 
Who, healing, takes no note of gain or loss. 

Ay, choose thou Love: albeit in the choosing 
Thou choose a day’s feast and a life-long dearth, 

Thou gainest still a greater gain in losing, 
For Love and Pain are beings of one birth. 

Love the Divine, Love the self-abnegating, 

Love the Eternal, all Time antedating. 


XL. 


Choose Faith, the salt of work, the soul of Love, whose laughter 
Chimes through an arid Present, o’er a barren Past, 
With full sweet echoes from the great Hereafter, 
Assuring work contenting Love, at last. 
Faith in thyself, thy greatness surely knowing : 
Faith in thy work, undoubting of its worth ; 
Faith in thy Love, ever more trustful growing ; 
Faith in the Pain that came with thy Love’s birth. 
Choose for thy soul such rich, sufficient diet, 
And thou shalt find abounding health and quiet,— 


XLI. 


Such quiet as the sea knows where abideth 
All moving life, all treasures rich and rare, 
Such quiet as the untrodden forest hideth 
Albeit all the singing birds are there. 
So steadfast bide, whilst ’midst man’s dreary chiding 
Eternity is surging o’er the beach of Time, 
And underneath thy feet its sands are sliding 
Into that Ocean vast with sound sublime. 
Its surf shall salt thy patient work’s endeavor, 


While Love and Faith echo its grand FoREvVER ! 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. 
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N October, 1872, when I entered Harvard College, hazing began as 
usual in a small and not very outrageous—though undoubtedly 
objectionable—way. My room, for example, was invaded in my absence, 
some furniture broken, and an injunction to prepare for eternity—still 
in my possession—left conspicuously on the table. At the same time, the 
Freshmen and Sophomores prepared, after a time-honored custom, to 
test the respective merits of the classes of ’75 and 776 by the simple 
process of charging each other in an open field. Expressly forbidden 
by the faculty, the rush none the less took place. If my memory 
serves me aright, a body of proctors, shielded by darkness, executed a 
flank charge on the combatants. At all events, a number of students 
were captured in open rebellion, and so were liable to suspension from 
college. At this point it became generally known that if all the 
members of the offending classes would pledge themselves to take 
no part in hazing during their college course, a petition for the par- 
don of the culprits might be favorably considered. The pledge was 
given ; the petition was presented and granted ; and hazing at Harvard 
was at anend. For at the expiration of the two years’ truce thus de- 
clared, public opinion had grown to regard hazing as conduct unbe- 
coming a gentleman. 
What makes this bit of local history significant is that it marks 
more clearly than anything else the moment when, under the operation 
of the elective system, class-feeling ceased to be the predominant fact in 
social life at Harvard. Under the old system the class was the social 
unit ; under the new, the social unit is the college. The fact that a 
congenial man happens to be academically a year or two older or younger 
than you no longer affords the slightest ground for hostility, or indeed 
any bar to intimacy. On the other hand, the fact that a man you do 
not fancy is your class-mate does not necessarily establish even a 
bowing acquaintance. Indeed, you may well pass through college 
without knowing so much as the names of many class-mates whom 
you might like extremely if accident once brought you together. 
Classes still exist. In the Freshman year they formally organize them- 
selves, and the organization continues throughout the college course. 
On graduating, they organize themselves afresh, and elect a secretary to 
keep track of all the members and periodically to publish biographical 
notes. But when you say that a class in college supports a crew, and that 
in or out of college it has occasional subscription dinners and passes 
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obituary resolutions, you have said pretty much all. In short, the time 
seems coming when, socially speaking, the college class at Harvard will 
be little more than a rudimentary survival in some of the older college 
societies, 

These college societies are to-day the most conspicuous factor in de- 
termining a student’s personal acquaintance. They may be roughly 
classified under three heads,—the social, the athletic, and the technical, 
in which I include the college papers, as well as both scholarly and 
religious organizations. These three groups I will discuss in turn. 

Of the three, the first is socially by far the most important. Stu- 
dents who belong to these are technically known as “ society” men ; and 
the most conspicuous social line at Harvard to-day is that between the 
“society” men and the “ non-society.” So marked is this that the non- 
society men have been known formally to organize themselves on occa- 
sions when class politics grew warm, and that during the past few 
years several students of a radical turn of mind have declined election 
to any society, on the ground that societies establish invidious dis- 
tinctions. To my mind, this objection would apply equally to all 
social clubs, out of college as well as in: what evil it points out is an 
inherent part of civilized life. At Harvard, too, the societies generally 
include distinctly more than half the students; and those who are un- 
willingly left out are generally so left on account either of such 
unavoidable accidents as extreme poverty or of such possibly avoidable 
ones as aggressive eccentricity. 

The large and important societies of which I speak are strictly Har- 
vard ones. They are distinct from the Greek-letter societies common in 
other colleges. Such of these as exist at Harvard are either at present 
socially unimportant, or, in- one or two cases, practically free from affili- 
ation with organizations bearing the same names in other colleges. 
Chapters of these, I believe, have lately sprung up at Harvard: they 
can hardly be said, though, to form an integral part of technically 
“society” life there. 

This begins only in the Sophomore year, when students have been 
long enough in college to establish some kind of reputation. Members 
of the Sophomore societies are customarily elected in the Junior year to 
others whose membership is confined to Juniors and Seniors; and of 
these latter they retain active membership until towards the close of the 
Senior year, when the management and the debts of the concerns are 
handed over to the ensuing class. In all Harvard societies, I believe, 
an active membership of one year, during which the dues are rather 
heavy,—ranging perhaps from fifty to one hundred and fifty dollars,— 
makes you an honorary member for life. And not their least agree- 
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able feature is the frank good-fellowship with which even gray-haired 
graduates often appear at important meetings. These important meet- 
ings—at least of the societies of which I was a member—take place 
three or four times a year, and generally consist of a theatrical per- 
formance, followed by a simple supper and the singing of college 
songs. Ordinary meetings, which honorary members rarely take the 
trouble to attend, are commonly occupied with preparations for the im- 
portant ones; and, at least in my time, they sometimes assumed a 
political character. 

I said a moment ago that non-society men had been known formally 
to organize themselves when class politics grew warm. This they did 
because when important class action was to be taken—when, for example, 
class-day officers were to be elected—each society often decided on its 
candidates and supported them in a body. At present, I am informed, 
this practice is not so common as it used to be. But, at any rate a few 
years ago, it sometimes made feeling between rival societies run high ; 
and at such moments they would assume, both to their members and 
to outsiders, an aspect of rather amusingly grave importance, which 
generally disappeared as soon as the election was over. 

The real significance of belonging to one of these societies, however, 
has never been political: it is simply that you are at once on intimate 
terms with all the older members and prepared so to be with all that 
follow. Of course you may know, and know well, men who belong to 
other societies than yours or to none at all.. But, generally speaking, the 
lasting intimacies which are to Harvard men among the most precious 
results of college life begin either in one of the groups that gather in 
society rooms or in one of those that are excluded from them. Ina way 
this may seem to contradict what I said a little while ago,—that the social 
unit at Harvard is really the college. I believe, however, that the two 
statements are not inconsistent. During undergraduate years, to be 
sure, society squabbles and jealousies sometimes keep men apart; but 
nothing is ‘more conspicuous to any graduate of Harvard than the 
swiftness with which these matters vanish in the distance when once 
the threshold of the college is crossed. The bond that to-day binds 
Harvard men together is stronger than any old class bond, and strong 
enough to break what barriers social lines at one time seem to raise. 
But this common feeling of loyalty to the college is not identical with 
the close personal intimacies that the societies encourage. 

In addition to these large societies there are one or two smaller ones 
which should be mentioned here. These are the clubs, which are con- 
fined to no single class, but are supposed to include the few men who 
are in various ways the leaders of college fashion. Ten or fifteen at 
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most out of each class of nearly three hundred are members of these 
clubs, which, from all I can learn of them, are respectable counterparts 
of the more exclusive clubs common in cities. They are regarded with 
some jealousy by students who vainly hope for an election, and with 
friendly indifference by those who do not care for one. Asa rule, I 
believe, they are very tolerable schools of manners, by no means s0 
favorable to dissipation as their enemies would have you think, and 
objectionable—if objectionable at all—only because they are perhaps 
apt to encourage a tendency to luxury and extravagance. ‘But of these, 
I hasten to say, I speak only with the authority of an outside observer. 

This fact may perhaps bias the opinion I have long held about 
them. I think them too small. The kind of easy social life they 
afford to members is a thing which might to advantage be shared not 
by a few dozen men at most, but by several hundred. In such a case it 
would not only gain in breadth and interest, but it would cease to be 
what it certainly is now,—rather needlessly expensive. To my mind, 
then, a large University club, which should embrace officers, students, 
and graduates of the college in such numbers as to keep the dues 
distinctly low, would go far not only to make college life pleasanter for 
every-day men, but to break down the barriers which now cause a 
number of highly respectable undergraduates to regard many equally 
respectable ones as what they call snobs. 

There is one notable fact, which to strangers I find smacks of novelty, 
about all the organizations I have mentioned. Although one is almost 
always more favored by fashion than another, the social position of a 
student’s family has very little to do with his social position in college. 
There a man of tact and agreeable address is often to be found in a 
place of far more prominence than is accorded to his people in every-day 
life: on the other hand, an eccentric man of the most fashionable’ con- 
nections is often nowhere in college. And few facts in Harvard life are 
more diverting to an observer with a taste for the humorous than the 
curious freaks that fashion plays with the same man in college and out. 

Before I pass on to the discussion of athletic and technical associations, 
it seems worth while to say a few words of another purely social way in 
which students are brought together. This is at the tables where they 
take their meals. Of the thousand-odd undergraduates now at Harvard, 
some six hundred are accommodated at Memorial Hall: the remainder 
take their meals at private boarding-houses, for at Cambridge there is 
neither hotel nor restaurant of the better class. Both at the Hall and 
at the private houses there are two kinds of tables,—the general and 
the club. At the former whoever is willing to pay the price may be 
accommodated if there is room for him. The company is therefore apt 
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to be as heterogeneous as that in any boarding-house or hotel,—though 
I am bound to say that at more than one general table I have heard 
talk good enough to suggest that Dr. Holmes’s books are not necessarily 
feats of purely creative imagination. At the club tables—be they at 
Memorial Hall or in private houses—the company is selected by mutual 
agreement. A dozen men, more or less, gather together and secure a 
table to themselves. Ordinarily these men are members of the same 
society ; and friendships begun in society-rooms are often cemented at 
club tables, or vice versa. 

The management of Memorial Hall, by the way, exhibits a phase 
of student life not strictly included under any of the headings I have 
mentioned, but perhaps deserving a word here. This great dining-room 
was formerly managed by a steward chosen by the college authorities 
and responsible solely to them. Dissatisfaction was constant, and 
eminently proper, for the food and service were apt to be abominable. 
A true and typical anecdote of this period is to be found in an early 
number of the Harvard Lampoon, where an untidy darky with a ubiqui- 
tous thumb presents to a student a plate of soup, with the remark that 
it will probably taste a little better than it smells. A few years ago 
the whole management of the Hall was placed in charge of a committee, 
consisting chiefly of students, and elected by the students and officers 
who dine there. This plan has worked admirably ; and, in addition to 
the great improvement in food and service, it is worthy of remark that 
what few cases of discipline have occurred in the Hall under this student 
management have been dealt with in the most firm and sensible way. 

Board at Memorial Hall—which is managed on co-operative princi- 
. ples—varies a little with the price of food and the number of boarders. 
It is rarely less than four dollars or more than five dollars a week. 
Extra dishes may always be ordered, and are generally well served at 
no great price. At the private boarding-houses the cost of living is 
somewhat higher, reaching at the better ones eight dollars a week. The 
chief advantages received in return for this extra pay are a private 
room, a reasonably pretty waitress instead of a male negro, and liberty 
to drink what you please at table and to smoke. Nothing stronger 
than coffee is allowed in Hall; and after dinner smoking is prohibited 
there,—leaving a faint smell of boiled meat to pervade the building. 

I come now to the second group of societies that I have named,— 
the athletic. These demand little special comment: once named, they 
describe themselves. All the world knows that at Harvard there is 
what used to be called a College Crew, and now, by an innocent freak 
of Anglomania, is described as the ’Varsity, and a base-ball nine, 
and a foot-ball team, etc., etc. Membership of one of these picked 
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bodies is an object of much undergraduate ambition. And class crews, 
and teams of various kinds, are generally established as soon as a class 
enters college, to serve as feeders to the great ones. Candidates for any 
of these bodies—large or small—are much together. To quote from a 
student’s letter, “athletic men meet daily for practice in the afternoon, 
dine together at club tables, and live under common rules of strict train- 
ing.” Whoever has any marked athletic aptitude is thus thrown into 
constant intercourse with all men in college who have similar powers 
or who are interested as spectators in his performances. Indirectly, 
then, athletic societies often in some degree determine a student’s general 
social career, by bringing him in contact with men whom he might 
otherwise not meet, and by very conspicuously breaking down barriers 
that might be expected to separate men whose families occupy different 
ranks according to the scale of fashion. 

Two facts about athletics at Harvard seem hin worthy of special 
comment. The first is that since the opening of the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium and the careful preparation of the athletic grounds behind it, 
physical exercise has ceased to be the special course of training for athletic 
honors that it was ten or fifteen years ago. At present the average 
student, with no thought of training for any contest, devotes an hour or 
so a day to exercise in the gymnasium, or to whatever may be his chosen 
game: lawn tennis is now the most popular. So marked is this that 
the physical type of the Harvard student is visibly improving. The 
unwholesome book-worm once described as the “long-haired grind” is 
becoming, although his name survives, almost as obsolete as hazing. 

The other fact is less welcome. Any prolonged observation of 
athletic contests goes far to show that—-particularly in inter-collegiate 
ones—there is a terribly strong tendency among the contestants to care 
more about winning than about fair play. In foot-ball, a few years 
ago, the methods had become so scandalously dishonest that the faculty 
put a temporary stop to the sport. And in general, I think, it is to be 
feared that, at Harvard as well as elsewhere, athletic contests, unless 
very carefully guarded, tend to arouse, in whoever is engaged or deeply 
interested in them, what is called the “ professional spirit,” which 
may be expressed in the phrase, “Win !—fairly if you can, but win 
anyway !” 

It is but fair to say here that I have shown this passage to a number 
of students, who have been almost unanimous in thinking me in error. 
The Harvard spirit, they declare, and, I believe, with perfect honesty, 
is heartily opposed to anything like sharp practice. Of this Harvard 
spirit, in which I believe as heartily and with as hearty admiration as 
they and theirs, I shall have something to say by and by. In college 
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I used to believe, as they do, that it was as potent in governing our 
actions as it is in fixing our ideals. But at the same time I used to 
think what I find these students thinking to-day,—that the athletic prac- 
tices of rival institutions of learning were by no means as admirable as 
ours. I permit myself the expression of this opinion because of late 
years I have thought I discovered, beneath the courtesy which my friends 
in these rival institutions have invariably shown me, a lurking notion 
that our athletic methods are as crooked as we have sometimes thought 
theirs. And in fact, I begin to fear, both sides are in the right. The 
professional spirit of which I speak is certainly not peculiar to Harvard ; 
but, in spite of the ideals that both sides strive to keep before them, it 
tends more and more to creep into all inter-collegiate contests, and so 
to make them in the end rather sources of inglorious dissension than 
occasions of friendly and manly rivalry. 

I come now to the third and last group of societies that I have 
named,—the technical. For many years scholarly societies have existed 
at Harvard ; and their recent growth under the favoring influences of 
the elective system is a marked feature of modern life there. In many 
of the college departments—classical, French, Semitic, ete.—there are 
either independent clubs or what are somewhat barbarously described 
as seminars and are directly under the guidance of professors. In 
some of these societies—just as in laboratories and in geological field- 
work—a good deal of special work is done, and the excellent technical 
talk greatly stimulates scholarly interest in the subjects in hand. 
Others, for one reason or another, are little more than names. In 
societies of the former kind the same disintegrating and reintegrating 
. social process is at work that I have noted in athletics; societies of 
the latter kind are of no earthly importance. 

Under this head come, too, the college papers, of which there are 
now four, and which bring together in the conduct of periodicals that I 
think by no means contemptible most undergraduates of all social ranks 
who have a taste for literary expression. Here, tod, come the Union, 
where public debates are held fortnightly ; and the religious organi- 
zations ; and the Total Abstinence Society, whose efforts are, to my 
thinking, rendered peculiarly heroic by the unpalatable quality of the 
unquestionably wholesome water they are compelled to recommend. 

I have said enough, I think, of societies. In speaking of them I 
have wandered a good way from the non-society men whom I mentioned 
at first as the second of the two great groups into which Harvard is 
socially divided. These, as I said before, are such students as do not 
belong to the purely social organizations. They are often members, 
and active ones, of the athletic and the technical societies. Of their life 
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I shall say little, for I believe that there is in it little that is peculiar 
to Harvard. In its social aspect it is much like that of every-day 
people in cities, who attend pretty strictly to business and neither 
belong to clubs nor frequent what describes itself as society. It is 
rather more serious, though not necessarily better or more intelligently 
studious, than that of their gayer fellows. And what purely social side 
it has generally takes the form either of table-talk or of such friendly 
calls in one another’s rooms as are common among all students during 
the Freshman year, when the lines of the college societies are yet to be 
drawn. . 

In this hasty picture of Harvard life I may perhaps have sadly 
disappointed readers who have formed their notions of the subject from 
sundry common reports frequently alluded to in the public prints. 
Harvard, according to these authorities, may be an excellent place for 
learning, but morally it is held to be a sink of iniquity. Dissipation— 
a conveniently general term—is described as rampant, and the state- 
ment is clinched by an occasional anecdote of some student who has 
been brought before the police-courts, or who has betaken himself to 
Florida without so much as by your leave. 

In most such reports as these there is more or less truth, just as 
there is in the reports that now and then arise concerning the state of 
society in any of our great cities. At Harvard College there are to-day 
more than a thousand students, from all parts of America, between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five. Among these are naturally a certain 
number of young reprobates, who rather dislike their escapades to re- 
main unknown. As a class, these students are rich, and may be said, I 
believe, to come of families not yet used enough to fortune to know 
quite what to do with it. Generally they are good company, and they 
are apt to belong to the more fashionable societies. 

Ido not mean for an instant to give color to the charge, which 
would be absurd if it were not so frequent, that money is a recognized 
standard of social position at Harvard, that men of limited means are 
deliberately excluded from any college society, or that a man is ever 
elected to one simply because he is rich, much as certain public men 
are elected to the Senate. A man who has nothing but money to recom- 
mend him is much more surely put in unenviably conspicuous soli- 
tude at Harvard than in most parts of the world. But, although I 
venture to assert that there is no society at Harvard where men of 
moderate means are not and have not always been among the most 
popular members, it would be absurd to deny that a good fellow who 
has plenty of pocket-money will generally be a more fashionable figure 
than a poor one,—having less need of being anything else. 
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These fast men, then, like a similar class anywhere, are conspicuous 
to the outer world to a degree quite out of proportion with their actual 
numbers and their actual importance. They are conspicuous chiefly to 
the outer world, though. In view of what this outer world sometimes 
says of Harvard, it is almost comical to think how little we who are at 
work there see or hear of these gentry. Our time is so fully occupied 
with the hundreds of quiet, steadily-working men of all social ranks, 
who, to use the academic phrase, fulfil the purposes of their residence 
at the university, that if it were not for occasional breaches of disci- 
pline, usually of little gravity, most of us would hardly realize that there 
were at Harvard any such students as outside observers appear to think 
typical. But such students, of course, there always must be; and the 
legends of hardened villany to which their aspect gives rise are encour- 
aged by what is, in my opinion, perhaps the most deeply admirable trait 
of Harvard men as a class. 

This is hatred of hypocrisy. In general, I believe, the besetting 
sin of English-speaking people is that kind of mouthing virtue typi- 
tied by the godly gentlemen who may be found serving terms for defal- 
cation in any penitentiary. At Harvard the “ Veritas” of the college is 
so far a true motto that a man who is known to pretend to be better 
than he is meets once and for all with the contempt he deserves. And, 
us youths of twenty are rarely temperate in any matters which they have 
at heart, nothing is commoner among these young haters of hypocrisy 
than the complementary vice of irony. For fear of seeming better than 
they are, they pretend to be worse. And the public, not unnaturally, 
takes them at their word in a way that would be amusing if it were a 

shade less serious. 

Exaggerated as reports of dissipation at Harvard may be, however, 
it would be thoroughly insincere to deny that dissipation exists there,— 
just as it exists anywhere else. All I assert is that vice at Harvard is 
in. no way more inherent than it must be in our time wherever a 
thousand young men, not given to seeming better than they are, gather 
together. I do not hesitate, however, to declare, after fourteen years 
of intimate acquaintance with Harvard life, my sincere conviction of 
two facts: it is no rare thing for men to go through Harvard Col- 
lege, in full “society” life, without yielding to the temptations that sur- 
round all men on the verge of manhood ; and what vice exists at Har- 
vard very rarely develops into a vicious course in after-life. Among 
the hundreds of Harvard men I have known, I can almost count on 
my fingers the number whose habits have ruined them. And this, I 
believe, will be the story of all who really know the subject in all its 
aspects. 
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I have said enough of the life of students among themselves. I 
wish now to say a few words about their social relations with officers 
of the college, and with people in Cambridge and in Boston who have 
no connection with Harvard. 

At this moment it cannot be denied that the relations between stu- 
dents and officers are not as intimate as could be wished. So far as 
they go, they are charming: each body treats the other with a courtesy 
that can hardly be excelled. The elective system, among its other 
benefits, has worked the destruction of the time-honored hostility that 
used to exist. A dozen years ago, a roomful of students liked nothing 
better than making an instructor’s life wretched. This was so generally 
the case during my undergraduate days that when I came to Harvard as 
a teacher I went to meet my first class in an agony of dread. What 
met me was what has met me ever since, and what I believe meets every 
officer of the college. The company gathered to hear what I had to 
say listened with such courteous attention as would be found at any 
public lecture. Those who found my teaching beneficial came regu- 
larly, with the same unfailing politeness ; those who did not find it so 
were at liberty, within my discretion, to stay away and prepare them- 
selves by outside reading for the examinations that finally tested their 
knowledge of the subject in hand. This fact not only removed all the 
zest of misbehavior, but also acted as a most salutary check on me. I 
did my best to make my lectures worth attending ; and in six years I 
have had no complaint to make, either of lax attendance or of dis- 
courtesy. In but a single instance has there been so much as a sign 
of it. 

At the same time, pleasant as the professional relations of students 
and instructors are, the great size of the college and the consequently 
great expense of any formal entertainments prevent these relations 
from generally becoming more than professional. A few exceptionally 
good scholars find warm and sympathetic friends in their instructors, 
and students who are personally introduced to instructors are sure of a 
cordial welcome. But here the matter ends. 

It is worth while.to remark, however, that when any personal rela- 
tion exists between a student and an officer it is apt to be of a closely 
intimate kind. The officers, as a body, are more than willing to im- 
prove the present state of things; and one of the chief obstacles in their 
way is the extremely quiet and secluded habit of life which chance or 
necessity compels most of them to adopt. I know of hardly any in- 
stance where an officer has neglected to improve opportunities to know 
students personally. I wish that I could say as much for the rather 


diffident youths who, doubtless unmeaningly, have more than once 
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failed to respond to friendly advances. What I have said, however, 
should be enough to show one of the reasons why I hope in time to 
see at Harvard a University Club that shall include both students and 
officers. 

Coming now at last to the students’ relations with people who have 
no connection with the college, I find myself compelled, once for all, to 
admit that they are so varied that no short discussion could describe 
them in detail. Perhaps, then, I may best say in a word what my 
consideration of the subject has suggested. 

A student, as a student, has no more acquaintance with the world 
about the college than a clerk has in a town where he may happen to 
be employed. If he is introduced to people, he is sure of a hospitable 
reception; if not, he may stay there for years without knowing a soul 
whom he does not meet in a professional way. 

This is a rather more serious matter than it seems at first, for it in- 
volves the fact that the life of many students is passed chiefly in the 
society of men; and this state of things I believe to be radically un- 
healthy. Nothing is so good for the moral tone of a growing man as 
knowing—and knowing well—young girls. Nothing so surely keeps 
him out of mischief; nothing better helps him out if he have once fallen 
in. The importance, then, of securing for students who come from 
a distance some introduction to people living near the college can 
hardly be overestimated. I am informed, I may add, that some find 
such social life as introductions would bring in membership of the 
churches of Cambridge. 

I have now sketched, hastily, but not, I think, untruly, what social 

. life at Harvard is like. There remains but one word to say, and that 
would be commonplace were it not almost always forgotten by those 
who talk about such matters as I have been discussing. 

The function of a college is to educate. Its work must in the end 
be judged by results, and by no a@ priori reasoning. This whole matter 
of social life is a part—and no small part—of the education which a 
college student receives. 

In many aspects this social life is full of charm ; in some it seems 
at first sight alarming. We are tending, our critics say, as they have 
said any time these hundred years, to rear a race of good-humored do- 
nothings, if not worse; and so on. 

There is but one answer to this. That is to be found in the Har- 
vard spirit of which I have already spoken. Go where you will and 
look at Harvard men and the work they are doing in the world. It 
is not brilliant, perhaps ; it may lack the uncompromising vigor that the 
cant of our day describes as practical. But wherever you find Harvard 
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men in a body you find honest, self-respecting gentlemen, alive in rare 
degree to the best. ideals of their time. 

These men have grown to manhood, just as their brothers and their 
sons are growing to-day, among the trials and the temptations and the 
puzzles that make up the social life of Harvard ; for, though of late 
years the external features of the college have changed, I cannot per- 
ceive that life there is essentially different in its influences from what it 
used to be. In their college days, these men have quarrelled among 
themselves, Some have thought others vulgar fellows at best, and in 
return have been thought silly rascals for their pains. Hard words 
have been bandied, and hard thoughts. But, as college days have 
grown to be things of the past, these college quarrels have been for- 
gotten. It is a trite old fashion to call the college our alma mater,— 
our gentle mother. I like sometimes to carry the figure a little fur- 
ther,—to think of the quarrels and the vices of our college life as of 
the squabbles and the naughtiness of the nursery. 

What comes to us in the end from our four years of Harvard life 
is a loyalty that grows with time towards the great thing we have in 
commors,—a thing for which we care so much that what we have not 
in common, the membership of this society or that, is quite forgotten. 
Before all of us has stood for years the college shield with the “ Veri- 
tas” written on it. And what in the end the social life of Harvard 
brings us, just as much as the formal training, is ever-increasing loyalty 


to that motto. 
Barrett Wendell. 
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OT long ago I received from a lady of much culture and fine natural 
intelligence a letter whose chief contents chanced to bear upon a 
recent hostile newspaper notice of a book which she had herself cor- 
dially admired. One paragraph of this letter especially struck me. 
It ran thus: 

“The attack upon Mr. ’s book has served more than ever to 
convince me that there is something all wrong with modern ‘criticism’ 
—so called. Why should not the same courtesy be preserved in writing 
of a new book which accepted usage forces upon us in speaking of one 
before its author? Reckless personality is condemned in social inter- 
course as vulgar, and even odious; why should it be held admissible 
the instant that the reviewer takes up his pen? I remember hearing, 
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as a school-girl, of ‘polite literature.’ Is politeness an imperative 
requisite of literature alone, or are there similar kindly demands upon 
the people who set themselves to consider it? . . . Suppose we put into 
actual life the same ill-breeding which now exists among the newspaper 
critics. My husband, as you know, is a Wall Street banker.. Imagine 
that some gentleman strolled of a morning into his office, and, instead of 
the usual decent ‘good-day,’ began coolly to assure him that his busi- 
ness ability was overrated, that his financial success had been cheaply 
purchased, that he owed his present prosperity to a mere drift of luck, 
and that, taken altogether, he was a person of very little real conse- 
quence. I am nearly certain that my husband, under such circum- 
stances, would become exceedingly angry. And if he added to his 
anger a flat request that this same outspoken individual should never 
again cross his threshold, I am positive in my belief that hundreds 
of thoughtful and fair-minded outsiders would promptly support the 
course he had taken. . . . The great difficulty with all you literary 
people is that you almost wholly waive good manners in your discus- 
sions of one another. You pour upon the book of a fellow-writer abuse 
which you would despise yourselves for venting if it were a question of 
his ill-cut coat, his inseparable squint, or his hereditary freckles. You 
draw quite too sharp a line between what you may hold to be good 
criticism and what your own sense of common propriety has long ago 
convinced you to be good breeding.” 

This communication, after I had read and pondered it, struck me 
as a somewhat lucid view of the whole matter. If not a comprehensive 
judgment, it is certainly one which contains the true reformatory ele- 
ment. There is perhaps no one of its factors with which civilization 
could less easily dispense than with that of courtesy. Imagine the hor- 
rors of a drawing-room or a dinner-table where everybody said to every- 
body else precisely what he considered to be deserved or appropriate, 
regardless of the pain it would cost. In the republic of letters, it might 
be answered, we are supposed to replace formality by sincerity. That 
is not unlike the method, take it all in all, adopted by Robespierre in 
his republic. There was a great deal of sincerity about that. Critics 
and criticism there had it all their own way. It was an incisive way, 
and one essentially brutal. For the latter reason its admirers were 
numerous. 

Censure would find it hard to adequately discountenance the arro- 
gance and rudeness of the newspaper critic as they exist at the present 
time. His effort to show mental superiority and notable acumen quite 
too often makes him forget that he is also expected to appear a gentle- 
man. He may not be one (he is, alas! too frequently the dreary 
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reverse), but he is nevertheless required to seem one by that very 
standard of high cultivation which he has so emphatically assumed. 
Even he would admit that there is something in good manners, after 
all. Only, it is difficult to remember manners while you are being 
radiantly judicial. The sun has beams that kill. Is it so painful a 
calamity that you should give some one poor Jones his quietus while 
you illuminate your entire period and pour consequent benefit on many 
Joneses ? 

I know the modern critic to be a very sensitive person,—quite as 
much so as the most thin-skinned poet who ever bled under his bodkin. 
I have never been able to explain this peculiarity except through the 
tremulous effects of an evil conscience. It is constantly manifest, how- 
ever, and it has more than once led me to realize the keenness of those 
shocks which its possessor must find himself called on to sustain when 
he encounters printed impressions of fellow-critics diametrically different 
from his own. That he is always finding himself disagreed with there 
can be no admissible doubt. I don’t know what heroic self-reliance 
buoys up his sense of infallibility under these trying conditions. For 
my own part, I have more than once examined with amusement the 
variations between the verdicts passed by “authorities” upon my own 
humble work. I have read the eulogies of Rhadamanthus in the 
Tomahawk till my cheeks tingled with pleasurable blushes. “ How 
entirely charming of Rhadamanthus!” I have said to myself. “He 
understands me; he and I are kindred souls; and the next time I meet 
him on Broadway I hope it will be lunch-time, so that I can ask him 
to join me somewhere for a chop and a swallow of claret.” Then I have 
taken up the Hatchet, and discovered that Minos thinks I have just 
added new indignity to the persecutions of an over-patient public. I 
am styleless and flaccid; I am :spiring, but effete; I have blundered 
into a pseudo-reputation, and am a complex junction of dulness, falsity, 
and feebleness. This both alarms and depresses me. I ask myself, 
with the vague and meek ratiocination of one simultaneously petted and 
persecuted, how I can be, on account of the same piece of literary 
achievement, at once wise and foolish, profound and shallow, talented 
and vacuous. But the Lancet soon reassures me. I am, according to 
£acos, neither large nor small ; it is quite explained now: I am simply 
a nice blending of mediocrity and industry. Here are three mighty 
judges, all stoutly opposed to one another. They cannot all be right; 
and if one is right the other two are fatally wrong. But how shat- 
tering to my own impulses of reverence! It is like a vulgar family 
quarrel in the household of Jupiter. 

These discordances of opinion are not occasional ; they occur every 
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day. They are to my mind the great proof of how absurdly needless 
are all published comments on books in current newspapers. Many an 
author might find two or three of his works adorning the “parlor 
table” of some “ flat” in Harlem owned by the reviewer who has hotly . 
abused them all during past months. This gentleman has no doubt 
forgotten his own abuse. Perhaps he has really read the books after- 
ward, unprofessionally, as it were, in the quiet of his own home and 
beneath the light of his evening lamp, enjoying their contents. Most 
fair and thoughtful criticism is of necessity kindly, and you are very 
apt to cut a sorry figure in recommending a book which you have not 
thoroughly read. In nine cases out of ten your praise rings false and 
silly, for your ignorance of what you are praising betrays itself, like the 
piece of futile hypocrisy it is. You resemble a maid who rouges her 
mistress in a dim light; there is danger of the lady’s nose getting a 
little rosy accidental spot on its tip. But the criticism that puts down 
its head like a bull and “makes” for a book never requires the least 
preparation, premeditation. Not very long ago I met a critic who en- 
gaged me in conversation on the subject of more than one recent book 
which I myself happened carefully to have read, and which he had 
presumably read, as he had reviewed each of them. To my surprise, 
he spoke of one of these books in tones of extreme praise. He had 
forgotten, no doubt, that he had ever denounced it. I could not help 
feeling that I should altogether have preferred this gentleman’s blame. 
Nothing is so easy as to be what we nowadays call a critic. Unless 
you are mentally unsound, you must have certain opinions regarding 
the books which may come under your eye. Entertaining such opin- 
_ lons, you are required to express them with moderate ease and glibness, 
though the integrity demanded of your syntax will, I suppose, vary 
according to the “tone” of your journal or the liberality of your wage. 
For my own part, when reflecting that I too possess, in common with 
the rest of my race, opinions about the literary performancés of my 
contemporaries, I cannot but feel that I would sell almost anything else 
in the world rather than become a daily—or weekly—vender of these 
opinions. Oranges, bananas, gentlemen’s braces, lead-pencils,—you may 
go through a very long list of salable things (if you will only leave 
me my good name), and I feel certain that you will hit upon nothing 
which I should not prefer to sell rather than these inevitably haphazard 
and often grossly unjust personal opinions. I have not the slightest 
doubt that some future day will see newspaper criticism as completely 
abolished as the whipping-post, the stocks, imprisonment for debt, and 
other exploded nuisances. And I would here make a little passing 
note and refer to two gentlemen who at present are doing their best, 
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from all that observation teaches me, toward killing this wide injustice, 
throughout our own country at least, by substituting for crude enco- 
mium on the one hand and raw invective on the other a patient and 
wholesome consideration of the literature subjected to their scrutiny. 
I allude to Mr. Julian Hawthorne and Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, 
in their Sunday feuilletons for the New York World and the New York 
Star. Here are two men of marked ability, of tried creative accom- 
plishment, and sufferers in the past, themselves, no doubt, from ruf- 
fianly attacks, whose weekly essays are in the main merely discursive 
and brilliant commentaries upon the growth and tendency of American 
letters, rather than illogical panegyrics or hysterical fault-findings. 
It is my belief that both these gentlemen would perhaps be better occu- 
pied in contributing to the national belles-lettres which they have already 
richly adorned. But that is their own affair; and so long as their 
virile and yet gentle essays in this particular department are continued, 
so much more useful will be the example which they show to the un- 
thinking rabble that pours its heedless hot shot from many quarters.* 

The first delicious sense of power in a young writer is always 
accompanied by a conviction that he can teach others how to write and 
how not to write. He may himself have done nothing more note- 
worthy than a few lyrics in the Waverley Magazine, that publication 
which takes pride, I am informed, in asserting that it thrives upon the 
cacoéthes of the would-be Tennysons and Thackerays, and which boasts 
of never having paid a dollar for any of the extraordinary verses and 
stories thronging its innumerable pages. He may only have written a 
vapid little tale for some local journal,—let us say in Brundusium, 
Ohio,—or a peppery editorial or two in the pages of a sheet eagerly 
subscribed for by the citizens of Gomorrah, Wyoming Territory. But 
he will feel himself a critic, just the same. Give him his head, and he 
will scamper rough-shod over Dante and Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Milton and Henry James, with the same unsparing ardor of treatment. 
He will adore, he will hate; he will dissect, he will generalize ; he will 
vituperate, he will condone ; he will scorn, he will worship. In other 
words, he possesses prejudices pro and con for which he desires unre- 
stricted vent. If the editor of the New York Tribune were to advertise 
for a critic to-morrow, I have no doubt that the applicants for such 
office would swiftly swell into thousands throughout a single day. The 





* I must here state that Mr. Hawthorne has lately betrayed an energy of 
dislike with regard to that faulty but wonderful writer, “Ouida,” which gives 
me a desire to cross pens with him in friendly tilt hereafter,—a desire which the 


editor of Lippincott’s Magazine may perhaps gratify. 
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one thing that all literary tyros believe themselves capable of doing, 
and of doing superlatively well, is criticism upon writers of recognized 
name. They think it, in the words of the old phrase, to be “as easy 
as lying ;” and I regret to add that in other respects they often make 
it not dissimilar from that wide-spread weakness. Newspaper offices 
naturally swarm with persons of just this analytic and ambitious turn. 
The editors will tell you that many more neophytes aspire to do “ review 
work” than to embark upon the mundane reportorial drudgeries. It 
is chiefly from these very self-sufficient and audacious beings that the 
author receives his worst assaults. The world appears to perceive that 
this is true, and yet with regard to the author himself it rather curiously 
misunderstands and misvalues the whole situation. “ “Do not notice 
your critics !” it cries to the indignant victim, about whose ears peas 
from ambuscaded shooters may be whizzing, and with some annoyance, 
if with no actual peril. “They are quite beneath you. It is in the 
worst possible taste for you to show the least consciousness on your 
part that they exist at all.” But meanwhile the injured author, re- 
cipient as he so often is of absolute insult, finds himself called upon to 
observe that the world gives his critics a fair share of respectful atten- 
tion. My own experiences of this self-contradictory movement have 
been rather amusing. I have on certain occasions inly smiled as I 
heard comments delivered to me upon my own works which echoed 
with a servility that was perhaps unconscious more than a single state- 
ment extant in yesterday’s newspaper. Whether, indeed, the general 
reading public does concern itself with these observations is, after all, 
questionable ; but it is true that there are two classes who do peruse 
them and often study them carefully as well,—an author’s friends and 
‘his enemies. This is a constituency which never fails the most spiteful 
reviewer, and it is one upon which he probably counts in the main- 
tenance of his wholly useless position. 

I insist that it is in every case a useless position, even when it is 
charitably rather than maliciously maintained. Newspaper critics are 
as little wanted as newspaper advertisements are greatly wanted,—and 
paid for on that account. Publishers send books to the daily or weekly 
press with but one motive,—that they shall be copiously praised. Some 
three or four volumes of a work are for this reason given away when- 
ever publication occurs. The distribution is made for commercial 
reasons alone, and the publishers, through slender sales, are often losers 
because of it. Upon them the loss alone falls ; they are so many copies 
“out.” They read adverse notices—too frequently tissues of reckless 
falsehood when not the product of minds either jaded from underpaid 
overwork or by nature meagrely equipped for the tasks entered upon— 
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with a bitterness quite as acute as the author’s. Hostility that touches 
a man’s pocket irritates him quite as much as that which touches his 
self-esteem. Publishers are to-day groaning at the churlish paragraphic 
treatment which their gratuitous copies receive from newspapers to which 
they are sent. And yet these gentlemen still continue to send. They 
recognize the absurdity, the foolhardiness, of the whole system, but like 
many another abuse it obtains because it has become time-honored, 
and they still go on practically sanctioning it. A few months ago I 
received from a publisher of excellent standing and universally accepted 
shrewdness a declaration that surprised me because of its unexpected 
frankness. It was distinctly to the effect that he himself would be glad 
enough to do away with the whole custom of offering books for journal- 
istic attention and discussion, provided three or four houses of similar 
repute to his own would agree upon a similar course. But there lay 
the fatal impediment. His confréres were always hoping that a book 
issued by them would have the luck to.secure wide approval from the 
critics, be written about in one homogeneous strain of praise from Ver- 
mont to Utah, and hence secure a “boom” that would swell financial 
receipts afterward. But such a golden trowvaille of good fortune is very 
rarely hit upon. It is nearly always the same order of things with the 
despots of the many petty provinces. They may be clad with a little 
brief authority, but they propose to get all the wear procurable out of 
this flimsy and transient vestment. They are determined to strut about 
in it, to drape its folds, as might be said, with a becoming personal 
dignity. Tompkins would not write of the last novel or poem or 
biography as Smith has done for even an extra dollar a week added to 
his pathetic salary ; and there are nine chances out of ten that Brown 
will feel himself equally thrilled by his own individualism and mental 
importance when examining the decisions of Tompkins or Smith. No; 
the commercial value of the whole arbitrary and whimsical process is 
almost always nil to the aggrieved publisher. He finds that as a rule 
his “selling” books are those which the critics treat even more shabbily 
than usual, or concerning which they disagree with an unwonted ardor. 
He feels in his heart that the newspaper is to be trusted simply as a 
medium of information between himself and his public, declaring that 
certain works have been issued by him, and can be bought just as he 
has bought the means of so asserting. He has a full perception of the 
flippancy, the acrimony, and the incompetence by which his donations 
are incessantly rewarded. And he still makes them, notwithstanding. 
Some day there will be a quiet and effectual revolt against this flagrant 
injustice. Someday the wrong will right itself, and instead of receiving 
bundles of new books by the morning mail or express, that sapient in- 
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stitution, our modern newspaper, will find the avowal of its literary 
loves and hates alike unsolicited. Such a prophecy may sound millen- 
nial; so does that of an international copyright law, whose absence 
makes us properly the jeer of almost every other civilized nation, and 
turns all our authors into men without countries, But one day we 
shall have international copyright, nevertheless, just as one day we 
shall carelessly and almost unconsciously dispense with all such minor 
tyrannies as newspaper critics. 

As an example of extreme sincerity and honesty among members 
of this guild, I should like to chronicle a particular incident which be- 
fell myself. One evening, about eight years ago, just before the appear- 
ance of my first book of poems, “ Fantasy and Passion,” I went to a 
reception given at the Lotos Club, in New York. Among the assem- 
bled guests was a certain person whom some optimists have seriously 
stated to be a poet. He had a position, then, upon some evening 
paper as its literary critic; I am not quite sure whether or no it was 
the journal which he at present represents, though I think not. He 
had been writing with belligerence and not a little clear malignity 
about certain poems of mine in the Adlantic Monthly and elsewhere, 
and when I received from a mutual acquaintance his request to cross 
the rooms and speak with him, I felt considerable surprise. After 
very little hesitation, however, I refused point-blank; and yet I sent 
no uncivil message, since the whole affair was one of quite too much 
indifference to me for that. As I subsequently learned, however, he 
became excessively angry on hearing of my unwillingness, and indeed 
lost all control of his temper. “TI will kill that man !” he exclaimed to 
my peaceful and astonished emissary, finishing his sentence with a ro- 
bust oath, and beginning his next sentence with another. “ By ; 
I’ve killed bigger men than he is, and [’ll kill him!” This murderous 
threat bore no allusion to my own life, but rather to that of my first 
book of poems, “ Fantasy and Passion.” On the appearance of that 
book, the gentleman certainly behaved like a critic with a private grave- 
yard for the corpses of those reputations which he had already wrath- 
fully slain. Whether he succeeded in burying my own there or not I 
leave his most amiable conscience to decide. I seem to have somehow 
risen from my ashes, if this is true; but it may be only one of those 
delusions born of an author’s inextinguishable egotism, even after he 
himself has been given a permanent quietus. 

But I deny that the least egotism has impelled me to record this 
dramatic little episode. I have merely wished to show what exquisite 
fidelity to principles, what honorable discharge of responsibility, may 
exist among these critics of newspapers, from whom we are entitled 
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surely to expect an unbiassed and disinterested expression of their likes 
and dislikes, if nothing more final and valuable. There is no part of 

my narration at all doubtful as to fact. The gentleman who was a 

witness of this critic’s fine rageful outburst and an auditor of his 
anathema, made no mistake in what he saw and heard. Now, let us 
consider, from an article signed with his own name in a recent issue of 

his journal, just what philosophic and flawless theories of criticism 
this reviewer, who vowed he would kill me and who has killed bigger 
men than I am, fosters enough diverting effrontery to print. “They,” 

writes our Thalaba, alluding to certain other reviewers whom his own 

rancorous postulates have offended, “might keep their temper, as I do 

mine, and they need not attribute personal motives to me, for I have none. 

No man who is worthy of the name of a critic ever writes from a personal 
motive. His business is not to deal with the author, the artist, the actor, 

but with his work.” Yes, my lusty arch-foe, you are for once wholly 
right. And you might have added, “ His business is also not to growl 

profane and ridiculous menaces against an author whose book he has 

not yet even seen, and then to indulge in slanderous comments regard- 

ing that author, whenever occasion serves, during a period of eight 
succeeding years.” I can scarcely explain why memory wanders just 
here to that tragic incident in “ Pendennis” where the “Spring Annual” 

containing poor Pen’s verses (and very lovely verses they were, as we 
all recall in thinking of “'The Church Porch’’) fell into the hands of 

Mr. Bludyer. “Mr. Bludyer,” runs the passage, “who was a man of 

very considerable talent, . . . had a certain notoriety in his profession, 
and reputation for savage humor. He smashed and trampled down the 
poor spring-flowers with no more mercy than a bull would have on a 
parterre ; and, having cut up the volume to his heart’s content, went 
and sold it at a book-stall, and purchased a pint of brandy with the 
proceeds of the volume.” 

I am well aware that it is nowadays the fashion for authors not to 
“answer” their critics. If Byron should write his “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers” at the present time, its pungent satire would be 
denounced as in execrable taste, and all his friends would pull long 
faces when they met him, in sorrow at his exceeding temerity. The 
newspapers are now supposed to be omnipotent in crushing a man, and 
to “fight” them, as the phrase goes, is looked upon as courting sure 
destruction. But while the law mercifully draws a line at positive libel, 
I cannot see just why the publicity which they are capable of causing 
should deter an honest man or an honest woman from resenting outrage. 
If you are reviled because you have dared to write a book, I fail to un- 
derstand why you should shrink from a little more abuse for denying 
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false charges against it. You say to me, my friend, that I should hold 
all critics in contempt. So I will, when the publishers refrain from 
holding them in respect. So I will, when I cease to find their praise 
used in advertisements of my works, like the certificate of a school-boy’s 
good conduct. So I will, when I know them receiving disregard, and 
not propitiation. So I will, when society says to me, “It is a very 
serious and great art, this art of criticism, and it is neither the ruffianly 
swinging of a bludgeon nor the insecure handling of a scalpel.” 

It seems to me that if a true critic should arise in the world he would 
be as worthy of homage and reverénce as the noblest philosopher or poet 
who ever lived. He would be as dispassionate as the law of gravitation 
and as charitable as the all-dispensing sun. But, alas ! when and where 
have we had a true critic? Emerson? He is as divine in his mis- 
judgments as he is trustworthy in Jhis splendid intuitions. Carlyle? 
He was a poseur, a shrieker, who scolded ostentatiously and made peo- 
ple remark his tempest because it was enclosed in so fantastic a teapot. 
Besides, these men were not literary critics in any true sense. But 
Taine, the remarkable and brilliant Taine, is a literary critic; and yet 
who can forgive him for being so much of a Frenchman as to put De 
Musset above Tennyson? There is no criticism at all except that which 
founds itself upon inflexible, logical science. If beauty, eloquence, 
poetry, rhythm, harmony, style, taste, insight into human character, 
sympathy with the phases and subtleties of nature, are not susceptible 
of scientific definition and classification, they are not truth,—for all truth 
is so susceptible, sooner or later. It will not do for A to tell me that 
Poe’s “ Annabel Lee” has an “ indefinable melody,” an “ unfathomable 
tenderness.” B, who does not see with the eyes of A at all, may think 
“‘ Annabel Lee” a mere sensuous and senseless jingle. Both sides may 
rave, for and against, over the merits or the shortcomings of these 
stanzas. But enthusiasm settles no more than vituperation does. De 
gustibus non disputandum is a sword of epigram that simply tries to cut 
the throat of criticism. I do not mean that he who tells me why a 
poem is beautiful should explain to me what beauty is. He can no 
more do that than he can tell me what matter is when he states that one 
mass of it, the earth, moves round another mass of it, the sun. But he 
can find some living law—as I almost believe the German thinker 
Schopenhauer has done—which governs beauty in all its forms of de- 
velopment and manifestation. All modern criticism is summed up in 
this: “I, John Smith, declare that John Brown has or has not genius, 
has or has not ability, is or is not a poet, a philosopher, a historian, a 
novelist.” We are overrun with essays and disquisitions on writers; we 
are surfeited with ipse dizi; we have had enough and more than 
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enough of a priort dogmatism. I know that there are a great many 
people who are pr€pared to shudder at the thought of science being ap- 
plied to any of their ssthetic pleasures. Whenever it is a question of 
their bodily health, of the bread they eat, of the air they breathe, of the 
clothes they wear, of the colds they catch, of the deaths they are likely 
to die, they accept the only aid and guidance which their reason assures 
them to be the potent one. But with literature they must indulge a 
sentimental acceptance of the inscrutable. It appears to me that news- 
paper critics and all the numberless foibles which their random dicta 
beget are a result of just this drowsy bigotry. “ How,” cries the quiv- 
ering voice of sentimentality; “can you demonstrate to me the fragrance 
of the rose or the whiteness of the lily?” My answer must be, “TI can 
do neither ultimately, but I can do both relatively. If I were a news- 
paper critic, I might assert that the rose was odorless and the lily blood- 
red. These would be statements no less unsupported by proof than 
many which stare at us from the pages of our morning journals, in their 
‘literary’ columns, But I can prove inductively and comparatively, 
if you will, that to you the odor diffused by your rose has a right to be 
called agreeable, and similarly that the purity of your lily has a right to 
be called chaste.” I am prone to believe that very marvellous things 
may be done in literature when this abhorred science has begun to in- 
vestigate it. ‘There must be very powerful radical reasons why we are 
all so willing to think “ Hamlet” a work of genius. Thus far nearly 
all the writers who have told us why have considered quite too much 
who is telling it and how it is being told. The paths of the essayist 
and the analyst are widely divergent. One is full of the pretty buds 
of rhetoric,—the flosculi sententiarum,—which it is hard not occasionally 
to stop and pluck. The other is bloomless, and even granitic, with no 
temptations for the rhapsodist over floriculture and a very stern method 
in the recurrence of its mile-stones. 

There is a publishing-house in New York—that of Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls, if I may be permitted to mention its name without bringing 
on myself the awful accusation of wishing to “ puff” it—which has 
struck me as having hit, in the turmoil and fatuity of newspaper criti- 
cism, upon a mode of winning public attention at once legitimate and 
salutary. This house has conceived the plan of sending to authors of 
established fame copies of the new books which it has issued, and asking 
from them a few lines, to be printed as advertisement if thought ad- 
visable. Surely this attitude, if persistently preserved, is one which in 
time could be made stoutly to prevail over all the haphazard treatises 
of the ordinary reviewers. If the author under consideration, who- 
ever he may be, could look into the columns of a newspaper and find 
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that Tennyson, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Lecky, Mr. Tyndall, or 
Mr. Froude, had not only praised his work, but allowed their praise to 
be openly published as a help to him against the puerilities and jeal- 
ousies of the mere empirical bunglers, what happy tears of thanks might 
besiege his eyes! And even if lesser writers could be brought to lend 
each other their warm, sweet aid, whenever they could truthfully and 
sincerely do so, what a gentle but telling fight would be waged against 
those wrangling “ professionals’ who now swarm about a book like 
minnows round a freshly-dropped bait! True enough, there would be 
no real criticism in all this. It would be a compromise, not a settle- 
ment ; an improvement, not a remedy. Authors are not critics, because 
all individual talent (or genius, which is precisely the same as talent in 
kind, though not in degree) presupposes limitation. But authors are in 
most cases vastly better critics than the so-termed critics themselves. I 
know with what derision the latter might feel inclined to hail my state- 
ment. It would be as extraordinary, if they did not so hail it, as the 
popularization of agnosticism among the clergy. And yet if you, 
reader, had written a poem, whom would you choose to have for its 
eulogist ?—the Dryasdust who glares at it with a preconceived hatred 
because the Muses are nine and so are the children whom he has to sup- 
port by hack-work on the Saturday Scorpion ? Or would your prefer- 
ence be just one brief sentence from the wise and tender lips of such a 
man as the late Mr. Longfellow? Whose approval would please you 
more? -Would not the first, indeed, turn to utter tameness beside the 
last? Surely yes, I think, although few poets have ever been more 
infamously assailed in their time than Longfellow was. I remember 
_that once while I was a guest in his lovely home our conversation 
drifted upon critics. His mild, lucid eye almost flashed as he said to 
me, “ Whenever I have been attacked by one of those fellows I always 
feel as if I had been blackguarded in the street !? ‘This may prove in- 
teresting to a few of “ those fellows” who still live; but, whether it does 
or not, I repeat Longfellow’s exact words. A little later, during that 
same visit, he said to me, “ Never notice your critics, under any cir- 
cumstances.” And I have always remembered the little gesture of dis- 
dain that went with these words; for Longfellow was by no means the 
milk-and-water personage whom some of his biographers have painted 
him, but a man of the world, trained in the choicest niceties and ele- 
gances, and with a savoir-faire and dignity of demeanor that I have 
seldom seen equalled. Even if he had not been the true and noble 
poet he was, he could never have become a critic: his manners were 
far too good for that. In allusion to Poe’s pitiable dirt-throwing 
he spoke with the gentlest reserve; and yet he told me, shaking his 
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head for a moment with evident melancholy, that Poe was in his debt 
for a considerable sum of money at the period this scurrilous onslaught 
had been made. Well, time has been the avenger, and Poe’s meanness 
has borne no fruit. The fame of Longfellow will stay luminous for 
generations to be, while that of Poe, in the poetical sense, is kept fever- 
ishly alive by fanatical admirers whom the meretricious tawdriness of 
his verse (apart from the really astonishing quality of his prose) fails to 
convince that he was by no means a poet. I have always been able to ° 
understand just why Poe was so ferocious, narrow and ungentlemanly 
a “critic” of other men’s writing since I heard the words of a man who 
had once seen and talked with him. The man was a printer, the head 
of a reputable printing-establishment, and what he communicated to me 
regarding his single experience of Poe I then had every reason to be- 
lieve, and still believe implicitly. “I once saw Edgar Poe,” declared 
my informant, “and I shall never forget the meeting. He called upon 
me and made to me a proposition regarding a newspaper which he 
wished to establish. His proposition was thoroughly immoral, involv- 
ing a distinct scheme of fraud, and his condition when he made it was 
one of the most revolting drunkenness.” If Poe had ever succeeded in 
starting that newspaper, we can easily imagine, from the insolent per- 
sonalities which some of his miscellanies now contain, how detestable 
would have been its “ critical” posture. What he wrote in it regarding 
his contemporaries would probably have been as foolish as his poetry, 
and a great deal more poisonous. As a weaver of wondrous romances 
his exceptional intellect deserves all honor; but when he attitudinizes 
as a newspaper critic he almost teaches us to forget “The Fall of the 
House of Usher” and “ The Cask of Amontillado,” while we remember 
vividly enough the strut and nonsense of “ Ulalume” and the verbose, 
theatrical prolixity of “The Raven.” Scientific criticism can make plain 
enough just why such poems as these are worthless, and a like test will 
serve, I am very certain, to demolish as equally trivial the volleys 
poured upon Longfellow and others. 

If all the misery, the despondency, the feeling of brutal wrong and 
the despairing apathy which has resulted from newspaper criticism 
could be massed together in one dolorous chapter, such accumulation 
would form a tragedy horrible past thought. No writer has ever been 
young and striven who has not passed through stages of needless pain 
at comments which are sometimes bruited abroad concerning his work 
by people who might not wish, in the ordinary following of their lives, 
to injure a fly. Gifford may not have really killed Keats, after all: I 
hope there never has been a Gifford in the world strong enough to kill, 
or a Keats weak enough to let himself be killed. But if the free lances 
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of the press really could see the red and vital blood which their calum- 
nious thrusts will sometimes draw from young and sensitive breasts, I 
am confident that they would blush with shame as red as the blood 
itself. I have thought a great deal on the subject, and I am wholly 
unable to understand why a young man who publishes a trashy novel, 
or a trashy poem, or a trashy anything else, should have it fulminated 
against in the newspapers. It may be as bad as human intelligence 
* can conceive of, and it may write its author down an ass fifty times 
over. But it is nearly always a work of perfectly unconscious absurdity. 
I have always suspected that the “Sweet Singer of Michigan” was a 
clever man or woman who played a deliberate part in those apparently 
well-intentioned stanzas of his or hers. But there are many singers 
who believe themselves to be sweet and are not, and who have got into 
print, and yet who possess nerve-centres, capacities for trembling under 
fierce rebuff, organizations fit to thril] under quite as much emotion as 
their verses are powerless to express. Why rail against these harmless 
victims of an illusive will-o’-the-wisp? Why call them names, and 
stamp upon them, and question Jove himself as to the object of their 
creation? No service to literature is done by giving them sleepless 
nights and days of torment. Their feeble books are perfectly sure of 
dying, without denunciation being hurled at them the moment they are 
born. Nobody will read them, in any case. Pray do not flatter your- 
self, fiery-eyed critic, with your furious foot still upon one of their gilt- 
edged offspring, that you have performed the slightest public benefit by 
your frenzy of condemnation. You have simply succeeded in making 
a fellow-creature’s heart suffer,—nothing more. Your rhodomontade 
_ was not at all wanted ; society could have done quite as well without it. 
The world at large has the same reluctance to buy the book of a new 
author that you or I may have to strike an acquaintance with some 
plausible person who accosts us on a steamboat or a railway-car. And 
with the author of fixed position it is very much the same. He has 
won his spurs, and you critics can neither burnish them brighter nor 
cast upon them the least film of tarnish. There is more potency in a 
word or two, favorable or unfavorable, about my last book, delivered by 
X to Z over their friendly dinner, than in all the glory of 
your panegyric or all the darkness of your diatribe. Leave the authors 
alone, and their destinies are just as certain as though you ‘did not 
seek to manipulate them. A good book was never yet made unpopular 
because you contemned it, nor a poor one salable because you shouted 
in its behalf. The community can find out what they want to read 
without your multiplex and bewildering counsel. There is one thing 
that you can do, and I am impressed with an idea that you do it most 
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pertinaciously and relentlessly: you can inflict torture upon the callow 
authors and sharp annoyance upon the veteran ones. Don’t believe 
any author, though his hair be as white as eighty years can turn it, 
when he tells you that he doesn’t care for your stabs and pin-pricks. 
Of course he cares. I will warrant you he is a pretty tepid and spine- 
less kind of an author if he does not. Would not you care, messieurs, 
if you were trying to ford a muddy street, and a troop of vicious roy- 
sterers passed you in another direction, splashing the mud further than 
your boots,—as far even as your eyes? Mud is mud, you know, gentle- 
men, no matter who throws it at you. It dries easily, and Jane the 
housemaid, or John the valet, can quite nicely dust it from one’s 
trousers or waistcoat the next morning. But you have a disagreeable 
after-thought, nevertheless, of how easy it would have been for those 
riotous persons who met you yesterday not to have cast it. 

I should like for once to see and shake hands with a newspaper 
critic who had no conscientious belief that he was one of the guardians 
at the gates of his national literature. It would be delightful to find 
so welcome a product of modern intelligence. I should naturally object 
to him for being a newspaper critic at all, but I should control that 
objection without difficulty because of gratitude at his charming rarity. 
If it were in my power to secure him a clerkship in a bank, a position 
in the custom-house, how gladly I would offer todo so! And I am 
certain that he would accept with alacrity, for he would be so anxious 
to leave the company of his fellow-critics, who all had convinced them- 
selves that they held, each one, an especial grip upon the wheel that 
moves public appreciation this way or that.. Ah, let such autocrats as 
these go to their elders, who have passed years in supposably moulding 
the fates of authors. Let them ask such warriors in a trifling war if 
they honestly think they have ever either slain or saved an author. I 
fancy that I know what the answer will be, if it is truly an honest 
one. And then comes the irreversible question, Why harass and 
retard and irritate energies which, after all, provided they be energies 
of the slightest real momentum, must finally brush away such embar- 
rassments as if they were gnats? Learn your trade, gentlemen, or your 
art, if it be an art, before you attempt to practise it. Science points 
you the path, not whim or conceit or vainglory. It is a strait path, 
but a clear one. And its first foothold, if I mistake not, is humane 
courtesy. 

Edgar Fawcett. 


Vou. XXXIX.—12 
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To the question “Shall we have morality in novels?” the majority of 
answers would very certainly be “Yes.” To the question “Shall we have im- 
morality in novels?” it would certainly be a small minority that would not also 
answer “Yes.” Literature that should not in some measure reflect life would be 
hopeless and valueless, even if it set before us the loftiest of ideals. Temptation, 
sin, victory, defeat, each must have its representative in fiction. To grant this, 
however, is by no means to acknowledge that everything in life is worth deline- 
ating in fiction. It is even entirely consistent with claiming that there should be 
more morality than immorality in literature, whatever may be their relative pro- 
portion in life. Vernon Lee, in a recent admirable article on the novel, has given 
just expression to the legitimate effort of fiction “‘to artificially increase those 
rare moments when our meaner part is in abeyance, our better in activity.” Be- 
lieving in “the power of reiteration of emotion in constituting our emotional 
selves,” she deems the directing of human feeling into certain channels rather 
than into certain other channels to be one of the noble uses of literature, especi- 
ally of the novel, and one of the things which put this sort of half-art above the 
perfect arts which can attain perfect and unmixed beauty. Again, as she perti- 
nently puts it, “we receive the impressions of literature on what in the intellec- 
tual order corresponds to an empty stomach,” and “ have no right to present to 
the intellect, which by its nature expects essences, types, lessons, generalizations, 
a casual bit of unarranged, unstudied reality, which is not any of these things ; 
which is only reality, and which ought to have reality’s destructibility and fleet- 
ingness.” 

It is a forcible, just, and convincing plea for the deliberate choice, in fiction 
which shall mirror life, of more good than evil. Granting, however, that we 
‘must have both morality and immorality in literature, but more of good than of 
evil, the question which remains of “ What is moral and what is immoral ?” will 
cause more disagreement than even the first discussion. Between morality and 
immorality many would like to draw as definite a line of demarcation as the 
equator that separates the northern hemisphere from the southern ; but let them 
try to draw it, and it will exhibit an isothermal irregularity in sounding the 
depths and scaling the heights of character in fiction. 

What is it that makes a novel moral or immoral? Not its choice of a sub- 
ject: it is possible to deal with a noble subject in a way to degrade it utterly, as 
it is possible to deal with an unworthy one in a way to strengthen the moral im- 
agination. It goes without saying that morality in a novel does not consist in 
delineating on paper easy and beautiful victories over sin and temptation. Nei- 
ther does it consist in drawing pointed morals of the very highest standard to 
adorn a tale which has been questionable throughout till the novelist thinks to 
retrieve himself by a sentence or two on the last page. Perhaps the final test of 
a moral or immoral novel is the mood in which it leaves us. It matters very 
little what the subject or the treatment has been, if it leaves us filled with a sense 
of the beauty of holiness, longing to go forth and put wrong to right, convinced 
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either of the horror or the weariness of evil, or, in short, with our emotional 
selves strengthened in right directions by the reiteration of emotions not right 
because they are all moral, but right because, whether moral or immoral, they 
leave in us an abiding sense of the desirableness of what is right. 

The immorality of such a book as “ The Pagans” is of the kind which should 
be utterly beyond the pale of literature. The wretched pages of Zola are more 
legitimate, as portraying the frightful tendency and results of vice, than the litera- 
ture which deals with comparatively mild immorality based upon lax and loose 
standards, admitted plainly, but with hypocritical covering of decency, in society 
supposed to be, if anything, above the average. Those with a most intense dis- 
like of and disbelief in Zola’s methods can yet see a possible object in his coarse 
delineations. For depicting such life as that of the “ Pagans” there is no excuse. 
The author himself would not attempt to offer any plea for it but the fact that 
such phases of life exist. What if they do exist? Shall they exist over and over 
again? Shall we dwell upon them with “reiterated emotions” till we cease to 
think of them as extraordinary? They are not shown to be degrading, not felt 
to be a warning: they are simply “depicted.” The author does not rage against 
them, or expect you to do so: he even expects you to be mildly tolerant of them 
as something that “exists.” Of similar evil tendency is the really frightful and 
utterly unpardonable immorality of Miss Alma-Tadema’s novel “ Love’s Mar- 
tyr ;” it is not aimed to show any moral result whatever, but merely to “depict” 
‘a, phase of passion, with the author’s tacit belief and teaching that passion can- 
not be helped, and that if you happen to have a passion you must of course yield 
to it. It is not the depicting of a man or of a woman who yielded to the tempta- 
tion of ungovernable passion that is in itself objectionable: who ever objected, or 
would object, to “The Scarlet Letter”? It is the implication that the one passion 
depicted is‘a vital, omnipotent influence in all human life which is deplorable as 
an artist’s lack of conscientiousness. 

Yet it is not by any means enough that an author rages against the sin he 
may choose to depict. Who could rage more finely than Joaquin Miller in his 
horrible story “The Destruction of Gotham”? One might take him for a very 
Sir Galahad in his horror of vice, to judge by the vehemence with which he de- 
nounces it, the pious zeal with which he professes to wage war upon it, the vials 
of wrath he calls down upon those who indulge in it. But of what avail, so long 
as he makes of his whole book merely a revolting revelation of vice and sin, the 
effect of which is neither to warn, to explain, nor to excite a crusade in behalf 
of virtue, but merely to disgust? To read the book is to have a literary delirium 
tremens, in which there seems to be no possible escape from the slimy serpents 
of sin and loathsome snakes of vice that you know to be wholly a work of imagi- 
nation, but which nevertheless pierce you to the marrow with horrible sensa- 
tions. The author fairly seems to gloat in describing wickedness, even localizing 
its haunts and methods till you cannot walk down-town without a shuddering 
sense every few minutes of “This is the place.” Does any one suppose such a 
book can do any good as a crusade against the evil it depicts with such a show 
of virtuous horror? A thousand times no. 

That the subject chosen is not accountable for the morality or immorality of 
a novel is well illustrated in Vernon Lee’s novel of “ Miss Brown.” Great was 
the hue and cry in some quarters against the immorality of that book. Why? 
The author did indeed dwell upon wretched tendencies and miserable situations, 
but her whole book was an ardent outcry, not only against lax society life and 
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customs, but against the habits of thought, the tendency of ideas, harmless at 
first, but wreaking folly, because with no moral stamina to keep them straight. 
So true a crusader against social evil is Vernon Lee that she hates sstheti- 
cism, the dilettante luxuriousness which makes taste its standard and beauty its 
idol, because of its slow, sure descent to self-indulgence that cares for no duty 
but that to art. Unfortunately for herself, she chose the homeopathic method 
of cure: she hated with her whole soul the lax moral sense that would indulge 
in “anything for art’s sake” in writing verse or novels bordering dangerously on 
immoral art, till by “reiterated emotion” immoral art degenerates into immo- 
rality, and to show how she hated such books she would herself write a book to be- 
wail their tendencies. Alas! the reading world saw only her methods, not her 
object. She wrote on distasteful subjects, on questionable situations; her book 
was immoral! Yet, judged by the final test, what was the mood in which it left 
us? It left us warned not only as to the danger of insidious immorality, but as 
to the danger of insidious beauty. 

To say that morality should preponderate over immorality in fiction is not to 
insist that the bulk of a book should be made up of moral situations. Take that 
most admirable study of life in the novel called “Children of the Earth.” So 
truly is the story one of what is of the earth, earthy, that one might almost say 
there was but a single spasm of virtue in the delineation of much that was faulty, 
But how effective is that one episode of nobility! how it outweighs all the rest 
of the book in leaving us in a mood not only to honor virtue, but to practise it! 
What is the situation? After pages and chapters of struggle, a young girl de- 
cides not to elope with a married man. The mere decision would not make the 
book a moral one after it had dwelt persistently on an immoral situation and 
wrought up the “reiterated emotions” of the reader to sympathize with the sin- 
ners. It is what caused the young girl’s decision that throws the balance so 
firmly on the side of morality. The girl does not conquer herself,—this might 
have been one of the easy victories on paper which have no genuine value as a 
stimulus to morality,—nor does she submit to the good advice of some excellent 
and virtuous friend. She picks up a letter which her lover himself had written 
to her when he believed himself dying, in which she finds how high he had held 
‘her for her first determination not to fly with him. It is a revelation to her of 
the beauty of holiness; she will not lower herself in his eyes from that ideal 
which the tempter held of the victim who would not yield to him; and it must 
be a very hardened reader indeed who does not feel to his heart’s core the un- 
conscious sermon that makes the whole book a powerful plea for morality. 

Take again that wonderful little story published recently in Harper’s, “The 
Ministration of Death.” Here again the situation deals with an incident im- 
moral in itself,—the projected elopement of a young Washington wife with a 
foreign count. But few of the so-called moral books of fiction could produce so 
telling an effect in behalf of virtue as this wonderful and powerful rendering of a 
thing in itself evil. It is the “ministration of death” that the guilty wife, saved 
from flying with the count by a fatal trance which is taken for death, is roused 
from the trance at last, not by the skill of physicians, not by the mighty love of 
her husband and child, nor by the thrill of her own wakening love for husband 
and child, but by the eestasy of horror with which she shrinks from the now 
hateful count when he approaches her coffin to touch her waxen hand. A story 
of immoralities,—but a wonderful, wonderful sermon. 

It is sufficiently surprising sometimes to see the immoral novels which the 
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world reads and tacitly likes while confessing that they are immoral; but it is 

infinitely more surprising to see sometimes the novels which the reading world 

pronounces especially moral and edifying, but which are in reality full of an in- 

sidious immorality more penetrating and more dangerous than that of many an 
apparently worse novel. Take, for instance, the story of “Justina,” recently 
published. It has been extolled to the skies by numerous critics for being an 
exquisitely moral story, elevating and ennobling, full of dignity, purity, and 
moral worth. Why? Because the heroine will not run away with a married 
man. This may be exquisite morality; but to our mind it is simple decency, 
not worth making any fuss about as extraordinary virtue. And taking out this one 
moral point, which, after all, is not anything particularly noble, being only what 
we expect of human nature, there is left a multitude of situations not only ques- 
tionable, but beyond doubt unlovely, unworthy, and immoral. The heroine and 
already-married hero do not elope, but they do everything just short of it. They 
meet and talk as lovers, discuss the situation, and have not the slightest moral 
sense of the iniquity of their behavior. The hero even offers to support her ; this 
Justina declines, but apparently only because it is not necessary, as she has 
money enough of her own,—for she frankly confesses that if she ever loses her 
money she will not hesitate to let him support her, because they love each other 
so! Here again, however, the immorality of the story does not lie so much in 
the depicting of immoral situations as in the representing immoral situations as: 
highly moral. Nothing can exceed the pride of the novelist in his beautifully- 
discreet heroine, who is careful to avoid everything that might create “ talk,” and 
whom he dutifully rewards by having her lover’s wife die at last, except perhaps 
the pride with which most of the critics have pointed to Justina as a beautiful 
illustration of how a pure and noble woman ought to behave under the circum- 
stances. Much of this same morbid and immoral insidiousness is creeping also 
into Miss Woolson’s work. Its danger lies, not in dealing with immorality, but 
in giving to immorality the successful garb of the highly virtuous and commend- 
able. Young girls read her novels, and, taught to see the excellent moral in the 
fact that the heroine does not run away with a married lover, or herself obtain a 
divorce to marry a man whom she loves better than her husband, openly ad- 
mire the books which have been one long and persistent dwelling on a morbid 
and immoral situation, which have turned the “reiterated emotions” of the 
reader into channels of dangerous sympathy with temptation and into an uncon- 
scious belief that it does not matter how much you allow yourself to trifle danger- 
ously and enjoyably with what is immoral if only you don’t yield to the last great 
point of absolute infidelity. It is entirely possible for a novel in which the hero 
or heroine does not yield to a vividly-described temptation to be more pernicious 
than one in which they do. Take, for instance, Wilkie Collins’s recent novel 
“The Evil Genius.” It deals not only with temptation, but with sin; yet it 
leaves the reader with an intense appreciation of the beauty of holiness, not be- 
cause sin is resisted or punished, but because it is shown to be utterly, hopelessly 
unsatisfying. If your young daughter must read stories of married women in 
love with another man than their husband,—and I do not say she must not, be- 
cause mere literary ignorance is not necessarily innocence,—let her read, not 
Miss Woolson’s “East Angels,” but a little story called “ A Moral Sinner,” re- 
cently published, which is a treatment of the situation far more edifying than the 
sickly, morbid self-indulgence of heroines of whom you can only say that at least 
they are not so bad as they might be. AW.R | 
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WITH reference to the article signed A. W. R., in the “ Monthly Gossip” of 
your November issue, one is led to ask, Are we warranted in assuming that the 
author of “ East Angels” upholds, or intends to uphold, Margaret Harold as the 
“embodiment of a lofty ideal,” rather than as the mistaken and somewhat repel- 
lent victim of a mania for moral suicide that—so far as we can learn—most 
readers decide her to be? Does the mere fact that a character is elaborated and 
made central in a literary work authorize us to draw conclusions as to the writer’s 
personal predilections? 

It seems to us that Miss Woolson’s great merit and charm as a writer lie in 
the art with which she keeps herself out of her work. Only once throughout 
the book in question does she forget the artist in the woman, and, pitching im- 
pulsively to the foreground, both vex and amuse us with Miss Woolson’s indi- 
vidual opinion. Only once! and she, doubtless, chock full of opinions! only 
once! and she a woman! What more could be said in her praise as an artist ? 
Why, then, conclude that Margaret Harold is the author’s ideal of lofty virtue 
any more readily than that Edgarda Thorne is her ideal of incorruptible truth? 

And wherein lies “inartistic failure’? The verdict, surely, of representa- 
tive womanhood must side with A. W. R. Is not, then, the fact that this over- 
strained idea of duty and self-sacrifice fails to charm, and elicits—even when 
commanding a certain respect—a cold and unconquerable disapproval, in itself 
an evidence of artistic success? To fitly contrast the irresponsible yet by no 
means vicious character of Garda was requisite just the morbidly responsible 
yet by no means loftily virtuous character of Margaret. That the two were 
brought in natural juxtaposition, and thus contrasted, seems to us a remarkable 
indication of genius. And in the equal patience and faithfulness with which the 
author has dealt with her minor characters we find additional reason for conclud- 
ing we know nothing of her personal estimates. She has shown partiality to none. 

As to the alleged impossibility of Margaret Harold, we are reminded of an 
occasion when, after an animated and blood-warming discussion of a work of 
Dickens, our companion concluded, ‘‘Of course he exaggerates: there are no 
such characters, you know.” The fact is, one sees that which escapes another, 
and to aim at the realistic, so called, is too often a limiting one’s self to the 
minutely superficial. Why, history itself is full of Margaret Harolds,—full of 
self-elected martyrs who slew moral truth and beauty in a stubborn devotion to 
duty, robbing their idol in the act. We have often thought that, keen and 
accurate of sight as Mr. Howells undoubtedly is, many a profound phase of 
character might pass him close and he not see it,—a consequence of his literary 
principles, How is it with A. W. R.? M. M. 


Mr. W. W. Crane’s article on “ Dreams and Coincidences,” in Lippincott’s 
for October, has tempted me to write out two or three experiences which are to 
me unaccountable. 

One bright summer night, years ago, the schooner Charles Y. Richmond was 
working her way up through the Straits of Mackinaw against a pleasant westerly 
wind. Leaving the wheel at midnight, I turned in forward, and within a minute 
after putting my head on my pillow was sleeping as soundly as one not too tired 
and without a care could sleep, lulled by the gentle, monotonous lapping of the 
waves against the planking of her bows a few inches from my head. I realized 
nothing more until I found myself standing, rather less than half clad, beside 
the weather windlass-head, and shouting to the man at the wheel,— 


e 
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“Down with your helm. Hard down, now, lively!” Then to the men 
below, “Tumble out, men, and be alive about it, if you don’t want to go down 
in her!” I 

By that time the waspish old mate had come forward, and demanded,— 

“What the devil do you mean by giving orders on my watch?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” I replied, half asleep, and wholly bewildered by 
finding myself on deck when I should have been below. The man at the wheel 
had, of course, promptly obeyed my order, and the schooner was already paying 
off on the other tack. Instinctively we went to start the tack of the fore-staysail, 
and there, within twenty feet of us, was a big black schooner in stays. Had not 
my unconscious order been given as it was in the very nick of time, one of the 
two vessels must have crashed into the other. Even though no lives might have 
been lost, great damage would have resulted from the collision. I have never 
been able to find a reason for my action. In the discussions that took place 
among the crew it was suggested that my ears might have caught the sound of 
the dashing of the waves against the bows of the other schooner; but it was 
agreed that the lap of the waves against the bows of the Richmond must have 
drowned the other sound. It was thought that I might have heard the creaking 
of a block or the whipping of a rope against a spar on the other vessel; but any 
sound of that kind would have been heard more plainly by the men on deck 
than it could be heard by any one in the forecastle. In short, no tenable hy- 
pothesis appears, unless it may be in the supposition that some influence, which 
we call unnatural because we cannot define its origin nor describe its nature, im- 
pelled me to act unconsciously and at the right instant and in the right way to 
prevent impending disaster. 

One stormy night, a few years later, I lay soundly sleeping in the Plymouth 
Rock as she was hammering along against the wind off Thunder Bay, in Lake 
Huron. Suddenly I found myself standing, half dressed, on deck. At that in- 
stant the vessel grounded slightly on a gravelly shoal. No harm resulted, for we 
rounded up her centre-board and she went on as if nothing had happened. In 
that case it is possible to find a theory to account for the occurrence. Before I 
started from my berth the centre-board may have touched ground hard enough to 
impart to the hull sufficient tremor to awaken me. Yet it seems remarkable that 
none of my companions were aroused. 

In the spring of 1880 I was sleeping in my room at home. Suddenly, and 
without cause so far as I knew, I sprang out of bed and hurried through the next 
room to the bay-window overlooking the tracks of the Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad. My wife, awakened by my hurrying through her room, asked,— 

‘* What is the matter? Why did you get up so early ?” 

“I don’t know,” I answered; “but I believe some accident has happened, or 
is about to happen.” 

I turned from the window to dress, but before I reached my room two or 
three quick whistles sounded through the fog. A second later we heard a dull, 
grinding crash of timber and the loud roar of escaping steam. The heavy morn- 
ing express had run into the rear end of a long freight-train standing on the 
main line. Two men were killed, and the engine and many freight-cars were 
wrecked. The incidents described happened in the exact order mentioned, 
and were discussed so often and so soon after their occurrence that they were 
clearly fixed in our memories, E. W. Perry. 
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Not long ago Mr. Howells, in one of his monthly disquisitions on Russian 
novelists, took occasion to say that a writer who should strike an equally tragic 
note here would do an untruething. He therefore pointed the way to mild and un- 
exciting themes. This reminds one of his curious earlier proclamation that noth- 
ing now remains to the purveyor of fiction but to state his views on man and the 
universe. We have not forgotten, either, what an uproar of dissent arose over the 
companion statement that Mr. Henry James’s literary style is “finer” than that 
of any other novelist,—the comparison, one must suppose, including Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and Hawthorne, to mention no more. In view of these reminis- 
cences, the cautious American dabbler in imaginative work may be pardoned 
for declining to accept Mr. Howells’s outstretched index-finger as a guide-board 
which it would be invariably safe to follow. Probably he will go further, and 
deny that the differentiation of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ Anglo-Americans an 
example of a new variety” has as yet quite eliminated the needs and feelings 
common to the rest of the race. 

We are apt to lose sight of the fact that all forms of literature, except lyric, 
and perhaps dramatic, poetry, have their origin in—talk. The novel is as veri- 
tably an outgrowth of the anecdote as the oration is of casual declamation, or 
the treatise of crude street-theorizing. It does not take much mental effort to 
find in the ghost-story the seeds of the psychological romance, nor to identify 
the historical romance with the oral war-tale and the grocery-door election-yarn. 
“Kidnapped” or “ King Solomon’s Mines” has its cruder parallel in the marvels 
which may be reeling off around the corner anent Captain Sam Jones’s escape 
from Libby, or some prospector’s adventures in the mountainous Northwest. The 
novel of analysis and domesticity crops up again in some species of feminine tea- 
table-talk and in the soporific interminable “says she’s” and “says he’s” which 
keep even pace with the accurate needle. 

No doubt every one of these has its function and value. We all like to hear 
other people picked to pieces now and then, so it be not done too mercilessly ; 
and even a moderate dose of platitudes and trivialities may pass occasionally 
without protest. Sometimes we wish to be soothed, and even resent anything 

‘of an awakening nature. But these moods have to do with pathology, and no 
one wishes to be treated as an incurable invalid. In health and vigor we are 
conscious of vivid feelings, lively passions, either present or reminiscent, personal 
or sympathetic. These attributes claim their right to ministry, as well as the lan- 
guid desire to know the material of a lady’s dress or the precise way in which a 
man gets up inthe morning. Do we not all avoid the steady prosy drone? Are 
we not all glad to hear something bright or stirring, funny or mysterious? 

If “the stories have all been told,” it is curious how many of them will well 
bear retelling. Ihave often pleased myself in passing down the street by catching 
scraps of conversation from those whom I met or overtook, or who were loitering 
near, just enough to classify their conversation from a literary point of view. 
First and last, probably nineteen-twentieths of these overhearings have been bits 
of narrative, and eighteen at least have had to do with violent action, trenchant 
speech, pain or pleasure, adventure or comicality. In a word, the people were 
alive, and they told living stories. Topics and treatment varied with class and 
race, but the primal ideas of what is essentially interesting did not vary. One 
man gets his drama out of a scramble for real estate; another out of unfragrant 
remarks on the base-ball ground, ending with a blow between the eyes; one is 
in terror of damnation, another of the night doctors; one finds endless amuse- 
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ment in horse-play, another prefers a quaint turn of speech or a witticism that 
sparkles; but these differences are incidental only. What is true of oral narra- 
tive is true Of written also. Universal human nature demands that stories shall 
be more than intellectual exercises,—that they shall lay a finger on feeling in some 
form and make it thrill; and Mr. Howells cannot reason us into accepting any 
artificial substitute. We decline to believe that boiled water is the best of pos- 
sible drinks, or that the tame and commonplace is the worthiest field for the 
creative imagination. 

It has been suggested in divers quarters that higher and finer art is required 
to make every-day trivialities interesting than to get picturesque or tragical effects 
from things of greater rareness or remoteness. If this were true, it would prove 
nothing. A mere tour de force undertaken without warrant has gymnastic rather 
than truly artistic merit. We must not confuse the workman with his work. 
For a different purpose Dr. Holmes long ago cited the case of a laborer with no 
skill in carpentry who put together every part of his eccentric house in the out- 
skirts of Boston. It was working wilfully against odds, unless circumstances left 
him no choice; and all that he could claim of us is the admiration we give to 
pluck, effort, and ingenuity,—personal qualities all. Now, in art the house is 
the main consideration, and it is of little avail to show us that the builder picked 
out the least promising material and worked away on it with his jack-knife. Se- 
lection is the first, and perennially the most important, step in art; and to take 
for topic any insipidity that comes to hand is no less crude and unwise than to 
deal with the subject-matter altogether at random. A sheep’s ear is no more 
realistic than a floss of silk, and not half so well adapted to produce a purse 
which will hold treasure. 

Mr. Howells is much better in practice than in theory, and best where he is 
least consistent. One cannot claim to have read him entirely, for he is in danger 
of becoming as formidable as Anthony Trollope; but after going through with 
moderate enjoyment a good part of his later writings, I find that nothing of it all 
has left so keen an impress as one tragical situation of “The Pilot’s Story,” ex- 
cept perhaps the sense of power working in twilight which pervades many parts 
of “ The Undiscovered Country.” The one springs out of fundamental human 
passion wrought to a pitch of agony, the other gropes amid those parts of our 
nature which echo rather than answer the awful query, “If a man die, shall he 
live again?” Either is vastly more real than the dilution and anemia of “The 
Garroters” and some others of Mr. Howells’s writings in vacuo. 

In the intermediate array there is much to be forgotten, but something also 
that insists upon being remembered; happily, for the unforgettable element in 
literature is, after all, the only thing that finally counts. Rather oddly, that 
something commonly seems (with Mr. Howells) to take the form of an imper- 
sonal problem. One might set forth a string of conundrums, each of which 
should be the germ of a Howells novel. Thus, Can a journalist of cheap ideals 
escape damnation? What shall a professional young lady do with her heart? 
Throw a daughter of the seminaries and the baJl-rooms on the world, and how 
shall she earn her bread? Is the man to get above his money, or the money to 
keep above the man? In each of these it will be seen that there are latent tragi- 
comedies, They have to do, in varying degrees, with interests in which we all 
share; the solution necessarily involves events and situations which stir us sym- 
pathetically. This is effective in the direct ratio of the importance of the subject- 
matter from the stand-point of feeling. 
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It is notable, too, that one remembers best those of his characters which are 
least completely and effetely civilized. Silas Lapham, with his invincible hill- 
side rusticity and graniteness; Bartley Hubbard, facile, enterprising, impudent, 
foredoomed, “ a very much vulgarized but more real Tito Melema;” passionate, 
angularly-upright, cleanly-minded Marcia, and her old Roman of a father; that 
other father (of Egeria) who had stared so desperately after truth that he grew 
half truth-blind and wholly pitiable,—these, and not many more, come up dis- 
tinctly, the rest melt and fade. Now, these are for the most part the people 
with whom his tragical elements have todo. There would be more of them if 
there were more tragedy in his writings. 

In a different—perhaps one should say a scientific—way his note-book tran- 
scriptions have value. We are the better mentally for knowing how a Maine 
village looks and how its people live; the appearance of a lumber-camp, and 
whether the cook is male or female; what sort of people one would meet in seek- 
ing for Boston lodgings or at an apartment hotel wherein Massachusetts family 
nomenclature has varied since the Scripture-labelling days; what a Shaker is 
like, or ship-life en route to Trieste, or a sick-room with a feminine doctor. These 
are facts which are well worthy of record, and Mr. Howells’s treatment of them 
implies a wide experience and a conscience in his work. But too many of them 
in a book make it a little “slow;” and now and then the slowness is increased 
by very smooth passages which have hardly even this chronicle or guide-book 
merit. This is the more noticeable when the central topic happens to be less 
absorbing than common, as now happens rather often. One still 1eads him, to 
be sure, with interest, but not such interest as will make it a real hardship to lay 

‘his book aside half finished on some slight interruption. I find on slight inquiry 
divers other readers who express the same stateof mind. Men and women watch 
for Mr. Stevenson’s newest book, pounce upon it, and will by no means be turned 
from getting to the end. It would be better for Mr. Howells, and better for all 
of us, if he would conclude that the romance is-not “an obsolete form,” as I 
think he once called it, and give us, by way of variety, another Pilot story (in 
prose), or something that will really go home. 





BOOK-TALK. 


N a Roundabout Paper on “Some Great Victories” contributed to the seventh 
number of the Cornhill Magazine, which had been started under his editorship, 
Thackeray takes occasion to celebrate the “six great, complete, prodigious, and 
undeniable victories achieved by the corps which the editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine has the honor to command;” and, in humorous fashion, he goes on to 
imagine a triumphal procession in honor of the Magazine, with the Imperator 
thereof riding in a sublime car to return thanks in the Temple of Victory. 
Under shadow of so illustrious a precedent, might the managers of Lippincott’s 
Magazine be allowed to lift up their voices in “ Book-Talk” to sing a song of 
glorification over the success that their new departure has achieved? It wasa 
bold maneuvre, perhaps, to include a complete novel in the contents of a monthly 
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journal ; but the manoeuvre has captured the reading public. Like Thackeray’s 
Imperator, the managers might imagine themselves to be standing outside the 
Temple of Victory, reminding their Quirites of the prisoners they had made 
in their last campaign,—their thousands of subscribers and readers, And, to 
continue in the rather mixed metaphors of the Imperator and so avoid some 
of the awkwardness that would naturally attend self-praise from lips so modest, 
the managers might conceive themselves as saying, “To the strong and capable 
our ranks are ever open, and in addition to the warriors who surround us, we 
tell you, citizens, that we are in treaty with other and most tremendous cham- 
pions, who will march by the side of our veterans to the achievement of fresh 
victories. Now blow, trumpets! bang, ye gongs! and, drummers, drub the thun- 
dering skins! Generals and chiefs, we go to sacrifice to the gods!” 


Those of us who feel a personal interest in W. E. Norris, and a thankfulness 
for all the pleasant entertainment which this writer has afforded us, could not 
help feeling a slight shock of surprise when, some months ago, it was announced 
that he (to avoid linguistic awkwardness by a sort of bull) is a woman. The 
first announcement, however, was coupled with the further statement that the 
same writer wrote under the name of George Meredith,—an absurdity so patent 
that it threw discredit upon the whole story. But the rumor about the author’s 
sex received corroboration in a more circumstantial statement which followed 
later on, and which represented that “Mrs,” W. E. Norris was a lady who had 
formerly been the assistant-editor of the Cornhill Magazine under Thackeray, 
and had fallen so completely under the master’s spell that she had never been 
able to shake it off in her subsequent literary work. The rumor is still nothing 
but a rumor; it has neither been affirmed nor denied; and the sages who are 
fond of being wise after the event are still holding their breaths in expectation 
of the event. People who are content to be fallible have no hesitation in ac- 
knowledging that until the question was raised they had taken for granted the 
masculinity of W. E. Norris, as they took for granted the masculinity of Charles 
Egbert Craddock, and many of them may even be bold enough to cling to their 
first impression until further light is vouchsafed. If they prove to be wrong, 
they can comfort themselves with the reflection that so acute a critic as Thack- 
eray, who had at once divined the sex of Currer Bell, was mistaken in the sex 
of George Eliot. From intrinsic evidence it is impossible to dogmatize, but the 
masculine element seems, on the whole, to dominate. There are, to be sure, oc- 
casional touches, as some subtile insight into woman’s ways and foibles, or an 
amiability towards the more lovable forms of male rascality, which might be 
taken as indications of a feminine hand. But the point of view—that of the 
kindly cynic, who knows his world and takes a certain amount of pride in the 
knowledge, yet is regretfully conscious of the loss of his illusions,—the point of 
view is essentially manly, is Thackeray’s, in fact. For it is true that the influence 
of Thackeray over Norris has been enormous, There are not marty instances in 
literature of a mind with so much native force as Norris’s being so thoroughly 
dominated by a still stronger mind. Even Mr. John Bach McMaster is not more 
obviously a follower of Macaulay than Norris is of Thackeray. Not only the 
point of view, but the cadence of the sentences, the little mannerisms and tricks 
of style, have been caught from the master. 

Next to Thackeray, George Eliot has had most influence upon the author of 
“Matrimony” and “No New Thing.” An ungenerous criticism might plausibly 
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trace most of the characters and situations in these stories (which still remain 
Norris’s masterpieces) to one or the other of the elder novelists. Is not the sup- 
posed chronicler of the first novel a sort of middle-aged Pendennis? Are not 
Captain Kenyon and Margaret in their characteristics and their relationships re- 
productions of Dobbin and Amelia, spiritualized, indeed, and refined, but less 
vividly and pungently presented? Is not Marescalchi Tito Melema in modern 
English dress? Were not Genevieve’s marriage to Freddy Croft and Nina Flem- 
ing’s to Claud suggested by the unions of Dorothea with Ladislaw and Rosamond 
Vincy to Lydgate? “A Bachelor’s Blunder” (Henry Holt & Co.) suggests no 
such obvious parallels, though the voice is still the voice of Thackeray. Hope 
and Dick Herbert, who are the principal characters, betray their ancestry by no 
patent hereditary likeness. The true-hearted, innocent young woman, so frank 
and honest that she makes no secret of her affections and likings until at last she 
is shocked and outraged at finding herself misinterpreted by the world and in- 
sulted by the man she had considered her friend, yet so reserved that it is long 
before she is conscious of her love for him whom she had married for love and 
believed she had married for convenience, is a thoroughly artistic study. And 
so is Dick Herbert, the “ Bachelor” whose blunder the reader at first believes to 
be that he should have married at all, but whose.real blunder is that he should 
have married without makftng known his love. We have had many studies of the 
warm-hearted, kindly, generous nature masking itself under a cold and unde- 
monstrative exterior; yet Dick is thoroughly original. The contrast between 
his cleverness of thought and word and the exasperating obtuseness and want 
of insight which make him do many things that are foolish and many that are 
cruel is cleverly managed. His treatment of Jacob Stiles is the perfection of 
refined torture. He forgives him the one crime of his weak and tempted boy- 
hood, he heaps coals of fire upon his head in the shape of food and raiment, 
but he withholds from him the kind word that might have made a new man of 
the repentant sinner, the poor lonely soul who longed so much for kindness and 
sympathy that he laid down his life for the woman who had shown him a little. 
Does the author mean to point a subtile moral in the contrasted characters of 
_ Jacob Stiles and Cunningham, the young Guardsman, who is really the rascal of 
the novel, but whose sins are not against the conventional code of society, and 
who finds friends everywhere and never learns the need of repentance? 


Mr. W. H. Mallock seems to have lost that gift of readableness which was 
so pre-eminently his. In the past he has written wisely and has written foolishly, 
but his wisdom and his folly have been alike entertaining and delightful. His 
last book, ‘The Old Order Changes” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is full of good sense, 
full of clever and even brilliant things, but it fails to hold the attention of the 
reader as it was held by “The New Republic’ or “The Romance of the 
Nineteenth Century.” Perhaps this is because the book is a clumsy mixture of 
the two styles. The first half, like “The New Republic,” consists of a series 
of discussions between representative men masked under very thin disguises 
(thus, Foreman is Hyndman, Lord Aiden is Lord Lytton, and Mr. Stanley is 
Cardinal Newman), and these discussions are held together by just enough story 
to annoy the serious reader, while the latter half is a love-story, with just enough 
thought interjected to weary the reader for amusement. The hero of the book, 
a Mr. Carew, is the heir to the name and the estates of an ancient English family, 
and all his traditions and modes of thinking wed him to the old order which the 
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title tells us changes. Yet he is liberal-minded and open to conviction. He 
casts an eye of commiseration upon the pain and suffering engendered by the 
present distribution of property, but he sees no suggestion of a cure in the 
rant and bombast of Snapper, a cheap demagogue, nor in the fallacious though 
thoughtful and earnest reasoning of Foreman, a socialistic agitator. Mr. Stan- 
ley, a Catholic priest who keeps all knowledge on tap, astonishes and confounds 
Mr. Foreman by his extensive acquaintance with socialistic views, his ready ac- 
quiescence in the truth they contain, and his exposure of their fallacies. The 
final conclusion reached by Carew, with the assistance of Mr. Stanley and of 
Miss Consuelo Burton, a beautiful devotee who reads deeper meanings in Mr. 
Stanley’s speeches than he had dreamed of himself, is that it would be mere 
Utopianism to think of making a new distribution of property on socialistic 
principles, for the vulgar many need the stimulus of the expected rewards of 
wealth in order to force them to create that wealth, but that on the nobler few, 
to whom, in Catholic parlance, the counsels of perfection are addressed, there 
rests a duty to use their possessions for the amelioration of the condition of the 
laboring classes, The narrative portion of the book is furnished by the fickle 
loves of Mr. Carew, an impressionable sentimentalist of five-and thirty, whose 
affections are first bestowed upon Miss Consuelo Burton, then shift to Miss 
Violet Capel, a new study of the American girl abroad, and in the end shift back 
again to Miss Burton. 


Last month we quoted approvingly from Mr. Howells the saying that “the 
stories were all told long ago.” The leading situation in Mr. Mallock’s book— 
that of a man who is in love simultaneously or interchangeably with two women, 
one of whom appeals to his moral and intellectual and the other to his animal 
nature—is an old one. It has been handled in Julian Hawthorne’s “ Bressant,”’ 
in Henry James’s “ Benvolio,” a short story contributed many years ago to the 
Galaxy, and, best of all, perhaps, in that little masterpiece by Alfred de Musset, 
“Les deux Maitresses.” It has also been hinted at by Howells in his “Indian 
Summer,” where he makes the acute remark that “after eighteen hundred years 
of Christianity man is only imperfectly monogamous.” 

But, though the situation is old, it is always new when freshly treated. Mr. 
Mallock has treated it admirably. Miss Capel herself is excellent, with her 
mixture of ingenuousness and simplicity and utter worldliness. “She does not,” 
says her cousin, Madame de Saint Valéry, “know even the look of evil; and 
yet, for that very reason, it is in her nature to do it, and to do it as ingenuously 
and simply as she would do good.” And, again, “She would go to her ruin with 
the same look in her eyes that most girls would have in going to their confirma- 
tion. She has all the heart of Eve after the fall, and all the conscience of Eve 
untouched in Paradise.’ The beauty of this girl and her winning frankness 
kindle in Carew a love in which he himself is conscious that sense and not spirit 
is uppermost. He struggles against it, and just as he has succeeded in withdraw- 
ing from her spell she allows him to believe that he has broken her heart. In 
reality she is merely nursing a pet emotion, pleased with a child-like pleasure in 
looking at herself in sad and soft self-pity. He believes that he is in honor bound 
to marry the poor girl whose life he has made wretched. But, to his astonishment 
and relief, he finds that not only she would not dream of sacrificing her worldly 
advantages to love, but that during the whole period of their acquaintance she 
has actually been married to a French prince whom she despised. 
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Why is it that a parallel situation to that chosen by Mallock, the love of 
one woman for two men, has never been treated? Howells, indeed, prefaces the 
saying quoted above by insisting that no woman will understand what he means. 
But, though Howells is true here to the conventional traditions of fiction, is he . 
true to life? Has the reader never met a woman who was in love with two men 
at the same time, or fancied herself so, or was not quite certain which of two 
men she did love? Women of that sort may be very rare (whereas most men 
feel within themselves the possibility of being thoroughly in love with more 
than one woman), but are they impossible? Thackeray, who knew women pretty 
well, has left us in doubt whether Laura Bell might not at one time have been in 
love with both Arthur Pendennis and Warrington. But the nearest approach in 
fiction to a psychological study such as is suggested above is in “ Emily Chester,” 
where a woman respects and admires a man who is physically repulsive to her 
and loves a man for whom she has little respect. 


Mr. John Habberton concludes the “ Literary Experiences” which he con- 
tributed to the December number of this magazine, and which are so admirable 
for their humor and their good humor, by confessing to periods of discomfort 
“when wiser and better writers seem inclined to hold me, as several have done, 
in some way responsible for the failure of their own books while mine were 
selling largely.” It is one of the absurdest conventions of literary men,—and 
they are rather prone to harboring absurd conventions that flatter their own 
vanity,—this tendency to look upon themselves as personally aggrieved if the 
public fails to buy their books, and to lay the blame upon those authors who, 
in a favorite phrase, “ pander to the popular taste.” Abstractly considered, of 
course, it would be only fair that the writer who has devoted a lifetime to 
the completion of a great historical or philosophical work, the poet or the sage 
who has sown the seed in one generation that is to revolutionize society in the 
next, should receive a larger pecuniary reward than one who has only produced 
a pleasant little story. But, abstractly considered, the laboring man who provides 
us with necessaries, the real wealth of the world, deserves a higher recompense 

than the one who ministers merely to our pleasures, The work performed by 
the farmer and the mechanic is indispensable to our existence, the opera-singer 
merely charms an idle hour, Yet the farmer and the mechanic earn a dollar or 
two for ten hours of drudgery, and Patti receives a thousand dollars a night. 
The inexorable law of supply and demand cannot be argued out of existence 
by appeals to sentimental justice. There are thousands of men able to per- 
form the work of the laborer, there is only one Patti. Patti demands her 
own terms, the laborer accepts the market value of his services which is the 
final result of mutual underbidding. The same law of supply and demand 
applies, in another way, to the literary market. The remuneration which an 
author receives depends upon the popular demand for such work as he can pro- 
duce. If Jones’s last novel sells a hundred thousand copies, that merely means 
that there are just a hundred thousand people who value the pleasure and profit 
_ they derive from the book more than they do the dollar with which they pur- 
chase it. Why shouldn’t they be allowed to spend their dollar as they choose? 
And why should not the popular author receive his ten per centum or whatever 
larger proportion of that dollar his generous publisher may decide to be his due? 
If, on the other hand, Smith sells only a thousand copies of his great philosophical 
work, that is simply because there is only a limited audience who can enjoy or 
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profit by his labors. It may be deplorable that such is the case, but it is idle for 
Smith to rail against the world, and it is idle also for him to rail against Jones, 
The great mind of Smith may not be able to descend to the level of Jones’s novel, 
but he should remember that there are poor creatures in this world to whom that 
level is an ascent. In so far as Jones in his humble way assists in elevating his 
fellow-men, he is a public benefactor. 


It is the fashion to talk about the baneful effects of reading trash. But trash 
is a merely relative word. What is trash to one man is not trash to another. 
Shakespeare’s poetry would be trash to an angel. People who fancy themselves 
geniuses are rather fond of differentiating mankind into geniuses and dunces. 
After all, there is no such great difference between a genius and a dunce: only 
our microscopical vision, accustomed to take note of the infinitesimal, is able to 
detect it. Was it not Thackeray who defined the difference between Shakespeare 
and an ordinary mind as the difference in length between two maggots? The 
average height of a man is five feet eight inches. If he rises a foot above that 
we call him a giant, if he falls a foot we call him a dwarf. Twelve inches is a 
great matter to us, what matter is it in infinite space? In the intellectual world 
a man looks for assistance to one just a little higher than himself. Therefore, 
what is trash to you and me may not be trash to our neighbor who is less splen- 
didly endowed. It is impossible to put ourselves in another’s place and under- 
stand the pleasure and nutriment he may draw from what is poison to us, The 
poor laborer may enjoy his crust of bread more than a pampered monarch does 
the richest viands. Yet we pity the laborer and envy the monarch. 


These thoughts have been suggested, not by Mr. Habberton (for an author 
who can write such a story as‘ Brueton’s Bayou,” an author who has been praised 
by George Eliot, needs no defence of any sort), but by the Rev. E. P. Roe, whose 
last story, “ He Fell in Love with his Wife” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is on our book- 
table. Mr. Roe has long been a pet target for the humor of critics. Julian 
Hawthorne is one of the very few who have had a good word to say for him, and 
Julian Hawthorne’s good word was rather a surprise to that portion of the public 
who do not take Roe seriously. Yet Mr. Roe is no doubt a power for good in 
the world. He is not an intellectual giant; but (to continue our physical meta- 
‘phor) he is a six-foot man, let us say, who thoroughly understands the needs of 
the average man,—the five-foot-eight man,—and knows exactly how to help him. 
It is no difficult thing to understand how his stories may afford both delight and 
instruction to many excellent people who would find Howells and James unprof- 
itable and unbearable. In the first place, he is no imitator. He sees things and 
interprets them in his own way. To be sure, he sees only the obvious and com- 
mon things. His retina is not sensitive to the light that never was on sea or 
land. The types of character which he offers us have been exploited by hun- 
dreds of his predecessors; yet you feel that he did not draw from the latter, 
—that he did draw direct from nature. Mrs. Wiggins and Mrs. Mumpson are 
not new, and they show only an ability to sketch exterior traits; but they are 
humorous and true to life. The hero, James Holcroft, is a well-drawn portrait 
of the plain American farmer, honest, big-hearted, and narrow-minded. The 
story of how he fell in love with his wife is told in a straightforward, manly way, 
with touches of genuine pathos. The book shows no literary training. Occa- 
sionally it even errs in grammar. It is full of what are usually called common- 
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places and platitudes; yet these may be refreshing, comforting, and even novel 
truths to the large audience whom the book will undoubtedly reach. 


It is rarely that a reviewer comes across a book so symmetrically and har- 
moniously bad as George Morlein’s “ A Trip around the World” (M. & R. Burg- 
heim, Cincinnati). The binding is hideous, the typography is elaborately ugly, 
the illustrations are uncouth in themselves and are printed in glaring colors that 
fairly set the teeth on edge, the letter-press is slovenly and ungrammatical and 
has all the exhilarating interest of a guide-book. The author explains that he 
undertook the journey in the hope that it would greatly benefit him both men- 
tally and physically. 


“Two Thousand Years Ago, or the Adventures of a Roman Boy” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), is an historical romance for young people, by Prof. Alfred J. Church. 
The story opens in B.c. 72, just ten years after Sulla’s final victory over Marius. 
The hero is a nephew of the latter, named Lucius Marius, whose fortunes are 
followed from the age of seventeen to that of twenty-seven, a postscript of two 
chapters taking up the thread of the story twenty-four years afterwards. During 
the first ten years a great number of adventures are crowded together, and the 
hero is brought in contact with Cicero, Spartacus, Mithradates, Pompey, and 
other famous characters. It will be seen that ample scope is afforded for the 
historical information which Prof. Church possesses so abundantly and dispenses 
so gracefully. There are eight illustrations; and it might be difficult to decide 
which is the worst among them. 


“‘Chivalric Days, and the Boys and Girls who helped to make them” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), is a juvenile by E. S. Brooks, made up, on no distinct principle of 
selection, of more or less historical stories, beginning with “ Cinderella’s Ancestor 
(B.c. 2500),” a new version of the old story to which the nursery-tale of Cin- 
derella has been traced by comparative mythologists, and ending with “The 
Little Lord of the Manor (A.D. 1783),” a tale of the British evacuation of 
New York, and of Dolly’s Duane’s heroism in saving the young Tory Phillipse 
- from the hands of a “rebel” mob. The stories are well told, and the illustrations 
are good. 


The title of Willis J. Abbot’s'“ Blue Jackets of ’61” (Dodd, Mead-& Co.) is 
explained by its sub-title to mean “ a History of the Navy in the War of Secession.” 
The principal naval engagements of that war are related rapidly and succinctly, 
though with no great literary art, the illustrations—principally by W. C. Jackson 
—are many of them spirited and striking, and the binding merits a word of com- 
mendation for its refreshing originality. 
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Book of American Figure Painters. 


The leading Holiday Publication and the most important Art Book ever made, a 
superb folio, 16 by 20 inches, containing specimens of the work of 40 of the 
leading American Artists, reproduced by photogravure, showing the rapid progress 
and excellence of American Art. Each picture accompanied by a page of text. 
Printed on fine plate paper, with a richly-decorated cloth binding, gilt top, and 


rough edges. $25.00. 


‘‘ So far as mere bigness goes the Book of American Figure Painters would easily take 
the prize this year. But the book has something more than mere bigness, and its size is 
arequisite. Its object is to represent the latest and foremost types of the art of Atherican 
painters. To this end the co-operation of forty leading artists has been procured in the 
preparation of the volume, and the body of it consists of reproductions of ‘their selected 
works. The letter-press is in large and beautiful type and black ink; the ornamental de- 
signs are in that chocolate brown which is so favorite a tint this year. It is yet several 
weeks to Christmas, but we do not expect to see anything this season which will surpass 
the Book of American Figure Painters.’’\—The Literary World. 

“Tn the introduction to this magnificent book, Mrs. Van Rensselaer reminds us that 
only ten years ago such a publication would have been impossible. It is the expression of 
new aspirations in American art. It seems only yesterday that our painters hesitated and 
trembled when at rare intervals they ventured beyond familiar landscape or simple homely 
scenes, and already they are treading the higher paths with an assurance and enthusiasm 
vhich fills us with astonishment. American art has passed from the commonplace to the 
yp With aleap; and, although the change has not taken place without some extravagances, 


..s direction of the new impulse is clearly in the way of progress, and the results are sur-. 


prisingly'rich. In paper, printing, and binding, the Book of American Figure Painters is 
unsurpassed and quite beyond criticism. The cover is a rich design in pale buff tint and 
gold by C. Grant La Farge.’’—New York Tribune. 

‘““It is safe to say that no more sumptuous volume has ever been issued by either an 
American or an English house. It shows not only the advance which has been made by 
our artists, but also the revolution which has begun in art illustration. Nothing could 
excel the manner in which some of the finest examples of the work of American artists 
have been reproduced, An engraving is often the work of one who is himself such'a true 
artist that it overshadows the beauty of the original and blinds you to its characteristic 
qualities. Photography, on the other hand, not only preserves the finish and tone of the 
oe reproduced, but also makes clear its delicate tracery and reflects its most minute 

eauty, and this is especially the case in the book in question. Thirty-five fall-pege pho- 
togravures show the very best work of American figure painters, ani prove how largely 
our artists are freeing themselves from the limitations with which they were formerly en- 
circled, amd surrounding themselves with a newer and fresher atmosphere, and one in 
which they can give full sway to their ideality and their imagination. A book like this 
Is a fitting tribute to American art, and one the study of which ought to make us prouder 
of the men who are doing so much to elevate and refine our restless modern life and give 
us fresh longings and aspirations after the good and the beautiful.’’— Philadelphia 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
The Closing Scene. } 


A Poem. By T. BucHanan Reap. Beautifully Illustrated with 25 Engravings 
by some of our best Artists and Engravers: 8vo. Extra cloth. $3.00. Alli- 
gator. $3.50. Morocco, gilt. $4.50. Tree calf. $7.50. 

As a comparative example of the work of our best engravers, the volume affords an 
unusual exhibit, each cut being executed by a different hand, and all by engravers of 


acknowledged excellence. : 
“The text, printed in large, clear type, is broken up with illustrations by Gibson, 


Bruce Crane, Will H. Low, Garrett, Bolton Jones, Howard Pyle, W. L. Taylor, and 
many others, each drawing engraved by a different hand. The cover has a pretty design 
of gold scroll with title in silver. Some of the landscape scenes are excellent, and the 
artists have closely followed the word-painting of the poetic text.”"—Publisher’s Weekly. 

‘Ts an excellent example of purely descriptive verse, in which appearances of nature 
are noticed without any reference to their moral suggestiveness or moral value. Nearly 
all the subjects are from nature, those from life, five in number, being done by Howard 
Pyle in his faithful and truthful manner. The landscapes are all of great merit, the fron- 
tispiece of Mr. Gibson, the two scenes by Burt Crane, the forest of J. F. Murphy, and the 
closing scene of James B. Sword being worthy of especial praise. The head-pieces, half- 
titles, etc., have more attention to secure equality of merit than usually is given them. 
Rich paper, handsome letter-press, and covers bearing an artistic design in gold and silver 
by Mr. Gibson add to their values. The lover of nature will enjoy full satisfaction of his 
poe to whatever page he may turn, and the book is elegant and inexpensive.’’—Boston 
Globe. 


Aigle and the Eff. 


A Fantasy. By Mrs. M. B. M. ToLanp, author of “The Inca Princess,” “Sir 
Rae,” “ Iris,” etc. A Beautifully-Illustrated Holiday Gift Book, containing 13 | 
Photogravures of Original Drawings by eminent artists, also incidental designs. 
Cabinet octavo. Parchment cloth, with blue and gold ornamentation. $2.00. 
Alligator. $2.50. Morocco. $3.00. 

‘(A pretty octavo volume, containing fourteen designs, reproduced by photogravure 
after Baur, Harper, Mowbray, Church, Gibson, Van Schaick, Shepherd, and Quelin. The 
whole affair is a dreamy fancy, with moonlight, lovely young Naiads, a maiden, nymphs, 
and a superabundance of youthful nudity. The pictures are pretty and the printing is 
exquisite.’’—The Beacon, Boston. 


The Song of Songs. 


Super-Royal Quarto. Illustrated with 26 full-page Original Etchings from Designs 
by Brpa. Etched by Edmond Hédouin and Emile Boilvin. Also 12 Culs-de- 
Lampes from Designs by Gustave GREUX. Bound in morocco, extra. $18.00. 
Only 500 copies printed, each numbered. 

The twenty-six full-page etchings are beautifully printed on fine Japanese paper, and 
carefully mounted on white vellum paper, same as the text is printed on. 
No finer specimens than these of Bida’s wonderful designs have hitherto appeared. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


Seven Parts in one 16mo volume, or in Four Books, as follows: Book Onz. Part 
I. Natural History of Animals. Book Two. Parts II. and III. Plants, Stones, 
and Rocks. Book Tureg. Parts IV. and V. Physics and Chemistry. Book 
Four. Parts VI. and VII. Anatomy and Physiology. By Paun Bert. Trans- 
lated by Madame Paut Bert. Revised and Corrected by Wm. H. GREENE, 
M.D., Prof. of Chemistry in Philadelphia Central High School. With 550 
Illustrations. Complete in one volume. 16mo. Extra cloth. 75 cents. Price, 
per Book, 30 cents each. 

“Tt is a wonderfully lucid and thoroughly systematic presentation of the elements of 
knowledge in the seven departments named. It does not attempt too much in any one, 
but each is a remarkable example of condensation without the sacrifice of clearness or 
thoroughness. There is a profusion of small illustrations which will be found helpful by 
pupils.’”’—Chicago Times. 

“Tt ought to find its way to every household where there are bright youngsters who 
persist in asking questions.’’— Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. : 

‘So admirable a little book as this might well be made the subject of a discourse on 
the teaching of natural knowledge, as it is one of the most remarkable books ever written 
for children.’’—N. Y. School Journal. ‘ 
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Saint Michael. Mrs. Wister’s New Translation. 


A Romance. Translated from the German of E. WERNER, author of “ Banned 
and Blessed,’”’ etc. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. Translator of “The Second 
Wife,” “The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” “ Violetta,” ete. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 


My Recitations. | 
By Cora Urquuart Porrer (Mrs. James Brown Potter). 12mo. Extra cloth. 
$1.00. Cloth, gilt edges. $1.25. 

Mrs. Potter’s collection contains many of the most beautiful poems in our language, 
some of which are familiar to every one, while others are less widely known. They are 
varied in their character, and well adapted either for the parlor or more public recital ; 
and among them will be found selections suitable to all tastes and audiences. 


English Caricaturists, 
AnD GrapHic Humovrists OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. How they IlIlus- 
trated and Interpreted their Times. By Granam Evenirr. Illustrated with 


numerous full-page and other Engravings. Quarto. Extra cloth. $7.50. 
Published in connection with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein, Le Bas & Lowrey, London. 


Modern Idols. 


StuDIEs IN BIOGRAPHY AND Criticism. By WILLIAM HENRY THORNE. 16mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.00. 

Contains essays on Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning, Ole Bull, Robert Burns, Car- 
lyle, George Eliot, and George Sand, and combines, in an entertaining, forceful style, the 
facts of biography with critical insight, and is in every sense a book to be read with care. 

‘“‘ Every intelligent reader will find in these brief essays refined thoughts well a a 
and willenjoy them as they would conversations on such themes with a sympathetic friend.”’ 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Taken by Stege. 


A Novel. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 

This book has been attributed to Henry F. Keenan, Clara Louise Kellogg, Maurice F. 
Egan, and other celebrities. The’ Boston Herald speaks of it as ‘‘a thoroughly readable 
story,’ and The Critic (N. Y.) describes it as ‘‘ full of movement and variety ;”” while the 
editor of Lippincott’s Magazine says that Miss Clara Louise Kellogg ‘‘is evidently the 
heroine,” and that many of the other characters introduced will be readily recognized, and 
remarks of the story that ‘It never fails in holding the interest of the reader.”’ 


Stanley Huntingdon. 


A Novel. By Sypnzy J. Witson. J2mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 


Half Married. 


AcaMEé Gamf&. By ANNIE Buiss McConnELL. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 
r *«<¢ Half Married’ is a lively story of military and civil life. The heroine is a typical 
“soldier’s, daughter of the United States Army, and we become curiously attached to her. 
The pages sparkle with humorous selections and sprightly remarks. Any one who sup- 
poses from the title that ‘ Half Married’ is a sensational tale will be agreeably disappointed 
in this charmingly natural story.”,— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Doctor Cupid. | 
A Novel. By Ruopa BrovauTon, author of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” 
“ Nancy,” “ Blinda,” “Second Thoughts,” etc. 16mo. Extra cloth. 75 cents. 
Paper cover. 25 cents. 


That Other Person. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” “ The 

Leaden Casket,” etc. 16mo. Extracloth. 75 cents. Paper cover. 25 cents. 

“Good as the plot is, perhaps the most engaging feature of the book is its clever char- 

acter sketching. . . . A reader will be in sympathy with the characters before he has gone 

half through the firs€ part of the story. They give the book a charm which eably 

diverts the attention when the serious interest loses its hold, which, it must be said, is very 
seldom. The book can be recommended as a thoroughly enjoyable novel.’’—Scotsman. 
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A Signal Success. 


THe Work AND TRAVELS OF Mrs. Marta J. Coston. An Autobiography. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth, gilt top and rough edges. $2.00. 

In many respects Mrs. Coston’s life has been a remarkable one. She has perfected 

the well-known Coston Signal Light, travelled very extensively to introduce it to the 

authorities of the various leading nations, and met, both officially and socially, the promi- 
nent personages of her day, all of which she relates in a most entertaining manner. 


A Mirage of Promise. 


By HarRieTtt PENNAWELL BELT, author of “ Marjorie Huntingdon,” etc. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.25. 


‘“‘ A standard work, in which the most fascinating romance is surrounded by a moral 
atmosphere thoroughly pure and pleasant. The characters are interesting and at the 
same time ennobling. They are pictured in the most intense situations with a touch of 
the true artist.’.—Ohio State Journal. 

‘A thrilling story. It deals with the anti-slavery movement of sixty years ago, and 
winds its threads of romance about that core of fact, but makes a very interesting and 
enjoyable love-story out of the whole.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Geoffrey Stirling. 
A Novel. By Mrs. Lerra Apams (Mrs. Laffan), author of “ Madelon Lemoine,” 
ete. 12mo. Extra cloth. 75 cents. Paper cover. 25 cents. 


Once Again. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Forrester, author of “I Have Lived and Loved,” “ June,” 

“ Roy and Viola,” etc. 16mo. Extra cloth. 75 cents. Papercover. 25 cents. 

“A really fascinating story. Bright and often original as is Mrs. Forrester, her 

peculiar gifts have never been seen to better advantage than in ‘Once Again.’ An under- 

current of tragedy runs through this startling tale, and this, together with its graphically- 

drawn characters, set it completely apart from the ordinary society story.””—London Morn- 
ing Post. 


Dowden’s Infe of Shelley. 


THe Lire or Percy Byssaze SHELLEY. By Epwarp Downpen, LIL.D., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of Dublin. With Portrait. 8vo. 
Extra cloth. $9.00. ‘ 

The Professor has been allowed access to all the rich store of unpublished MSS. at 
Boscombe, the seat of the Shelleys, and has received the cordial help of Sir Percy and his 
wife; so that we may expect an interesting work from the pen of the learned author who 
occupies the chair of Modern Literature in Dublin University. 


Society in the Elizabethan Age. 


By Husert Hatt, of H. M. Public Record Office. With several Colored Plates 
derived from Original Drawings and Documents. 8vo. Extracloth. $3.50. 


Lunar Science, 
ANCIENT AND Mopern. By the Rev. Trimoray Har.ey, F.R.A.S., author of 
‘* Moon Lore,” ete. Crown 8vo. Extracloth. $1.25. 


Hume. 

Being the New Volume of “Philosophical Classics for English Readers.” By WI1- 

LIAM Knicut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. An- 
drews. With Portrait. 16mo. Fine cloth. $1.25. 


A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. 


By LavRENcE STERNE. New Edition. Illustrated with, 12 full-page Photo- 
gravures and 220 Drawings in the Text, by Maurice Leloir. Small 4to. Extra 
cloth, gilt top. $3.50. , 
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Half-Hours with the Best American Authors. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES Morris. Complete in four crown octavo vols. 
of about 500 pages each. Cloth, gilt top. $6.00. Half morocco. $10.00. 
Three-quarters calf. $13.00. 


‘A more complete collection of gems from the works of the best American authors 
cannot be imagined than is contained in the four tasteful volumes gotten up by Charles 
Morris. Selections from Irving, Longfellow, Hawthorne, E. E. Hale, Bryant, Howells, 
Bret Harte, etc., are well chosen, and it is just the book to be popular, because it gives an 
idea of the best style of our many popular authors,—gives the gold without the alloy, as it 
were. The volumes are neatly bound in brown cloth, with gilt top.’’—Baltimore American. 

‘‘ Here are four attractive octavo volumes of about 500 pages, each made up of = 
cious selections from such distinguished writers as Motley, Prescott, Bryant, Holmes, 
Parkman, Howells, Lowell, Whittier, Aldrich, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, Curtis, Bayard 
Taylor, Longfellow, Saxe, Willis, Irving, Bancroft, and others of equal repute. Mr. 
Morris has made his selections with taste and discrimination, and the books have a sub- 
stantial and intrinsic value.’’—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


Charlie Lucken at School and College. 


By the Rev. H.C. Apams, M.A. With Hight full-page Illustrations by J. Finne- 

MORE. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 
‘¢Mr. Adams has long distinguished himself as a writer of books for boys. In the 
resent instance he has drawn a hero of the type which all boys love. ‘Charlie Lucken,’ 
foth at school and college, was forever getting into trouble, and forever getting out of it 
i heart, his high 





again by what seemed wonderful good fortune; but it was always his kin 


principle, or his manly temper that first involved him in the difficulties, and afterwards 
brought him safely through them.’’—English Bookseller. 

‘An uncommonly interesting and animated story of school-life. The plot is strong, 
and in several of its episodes is marked by vivid dramatic power and exciting interest. It 
is admirably told, and with equal skill in both its humorous and more serious phases.” — 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


The Boy Wanderer ; 


Or, No Retartions. From the French of Hector MAtot. With Illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth, gilt. $2.00. 

“An extremely fascinating story, written with unflagging force, and is full of genuine 
pathos as of graceful and delicate descriptions. . . . This novel fully deserves the honor 
that has been done it.’’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“A fascinating story.”’—Publie Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Our Young Folks’ Encyclopedia of Travel. 


A Book of Travel and Adventure. Consisting of “Our Youne FotKs ABROAD” 
and “Our Youne Forks 1n AFRica” combined in one volume. The Adventures 
of a Party of Young Americans in Europe, Algeria, and in South Central Africa. 
By JamEs D. McCase. Illustrated with over 500 Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 
Extra cloth. $2.50. 


F “This book is accurate, readable, and vivacious, and at once amusing and instructive. 
— illustrations are numerous and reliable, and add much to the value of the work.”»— 
‘oston rier. | 


Boys’ Own Stories. 

By Ascott R. Hors. With 8 Illustrations. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.60. Con- 
tains the following stories: PRINCES IN PrisoON, RECOLLECTIONS OF A Ro- 
MANCER, A SmiTH AMONG Savaaes, A Youna UBLAN’s First Barrie, 
A SuBALTERN’s Story, THE ADVENTURES oF A Surp-Boy, THE SEAMY 
Sipe or War, THE HuMBLING or ALGIERS, and THE Breton Broruers. 


Red Beauty. 7 


A Story oF THE PAWNEE Trait. By Witt1am O. SroppaRrp. With Frontis- 
piece. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 

“Ts ohe of the best Indian stories that we have read for a long time. It presents a 
truthful and unexaggerated picture of the red man as he really is to-day, extenuating 
nothing, and settin om | down in malice, and not as the monster of good or evil that 
the dime-novelists have so long depicted. He has written nothing better than ‘ Red 
Beauty.’ "—New York Mail and Express. . 
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Birds, their Homes and ther Haunts. 


A Book for Young People. By UNcLE WarREN. With 24 full-page Illustrations. 
Small folio. Cloth, full gilt, and gilt edges. $2.00. 
This work, carefully aay er for the young, contains an account of upward of a 
hundred of the most popular birds. It is crowded with instruction and entertainment, 
and well adapted to the taste of the children of the present generation. 


Animals, their Homes and their Habits. 


A Book for Young People. By UNCLE WaRREN. With 24 full-page Illustrations. 
Small folio. Cloth, full gilt, and gilt edges. $2.00. 


This volume, like Uncle Warren’s about Birds, is specially written for the young, 
and has a fund of information which will be highly enjoyed by them. 


Dickens’s Christmas Stories. 


New Reprint of the Original Edition, viz.: Christmas Carols, The Chimes, The 
Haunted Man, Battle of Life, Cricket on the Hearth. Reprinted from the origi- 
nal plates, and contains all the illustrations. 5 vols. Original English cloth. 50 
cents per volume. Bound in half Persian morocco, gilt top. Per set. $5.00. 


Othello and Desdemona: 


Their Characters, and the Manner of Desdemona’s Death. With a notice of 
Calderon’s debt to Shakespeare. A Study. By Dr. Exits. 16mo. $1.00. 


‘Tt is an intelligent study of the great tragedy, with a concluding chapter on the old 
Spanish play, El Medico de su Honra, i. Calderon, showing how he got some ideas from 
the Othello.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“Dr. Ellits has made a discriminating and scholarly study of the play, and his medi- 
cal comments have all the greater authority when we read his name backwards. It isa 
choice little volume, traversing some familiar ground in a charmingly unaffected way.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


From Dawn to Dusk, 


AND OTHER Poems. By Hunter MacCuttocu, author of “ How John’s Wife 
Made Money at Home;” “Amour:” a Drama; “ El Mahdi:” an Opera; “ Love 
and the Leaf:” a Cantata, etc. With Portrait and Illustrated Title-page. 16mo. 
$1.25. 

‘““Mr. MacCulloch is a versatile and always entertaining writer of prose, and his 
poems are worth more than passing fame. They are full of poetic fancies, are rhythmic 
and musical, and happily conceived. That which gives name to the volume is an am- 
bitious poem in which the life of man is summed up in successive cantos, some of which 
are of great beauty. Some of the shorter poems are also full of originality and poetic 
merit.’’— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

‘¢¢ From Dawn to Dusk’ abounds in evidence of an exalted brain and an affection: 
heart,—the indispensable qualities of a genuine poet. To all readers possessing suc 
qualities in whatever degree we commend this work of truth and beauty.’”’— National 
Tribune, Washington, D. C. 

‘The volume before us contains many real gems, lines full of poetic fire, touching in 
sentiment, and constructed with metrical precision. It is a book to pick up with delight 
and lay down with regret, for the thoughts it produces are tender and true.’’—Norristown 
Herald. 


The Curability of Insanity. 


A Series of Studies. By Priny Earuez, A.M., M.D., late Superintendent of the 
State Lunatic Hospital at Northampton, Mass.; ex-President of the Association 
of Medical Superintendents of American Institutes for the Insane; President of 
the New England Psychological Society, etc., etc. 12mo. Extracloth. $2.00. 
“A brilliant exception to the customary insignificance of American literature on this 

theme. Dr. Earle has shown insanity as it now exists to be one of the least rather than 
one of the most curable diseases. This book may therefore mark an epoch in the literature 
of insanity, since it has changed the whole front of that literature, and set in motion 
investigating forces which will carry out its main doctrines into many useful details upon 
which its veteran author has not dwelt.”—Springfield Republican. 
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House-Planits as Sanitary Agents ; 


Or, THE RELATION OF GROWING VEGETATION TO HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
Comprising also a Consideration of the Subject of Practical Floriculture, and 
of the Sanitary Influences of Forests and Plantations, By J. M. ANpzrs, M.D., 
Ph.D., Member of the Bureau of Scientific Information, Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Chair of Forestry and the Relation of Plant-Life to Health, Assistant 
Physician to Episcopal Hospital, etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 

‘‘ This book is a thoroughly scientific treatise on the physiological functions in plants 
and flowers upon the air, and particularly the pea 5 of dwellings, and the application 
of this knowledge to the laws of health. It is a subject of sufficient importance to com- 
mand great interest, and housekeepers can get a great deal of useful information from Dr. 
Anders’s book.’’—Kansas City Times. 

‘A remarkably entertaining and valuable work. The entire study is practically a 
new one, and cannot fail to receive the consideration which its importance demands.’’— 
St. Louis Republican. 


Wm. M. Thackeray's Works, Handy Edition. 


To be completed in 26 vols.. Small 16mo. VANITY FAIR, 2 vols., PEN- 
DENNIS, 2 vols, BARRY LYNDON, etc., 1 vol., and THE NEWCOMES, 2 
vols. Now.ready. To be followed with his other works, one volume per month 
till completed. Half cloth. 50 cents per vol. Half morocco. $1.00 per vol. 
“It is without doubt one of the best and cheapest editions of Thackeray that has 

been put upon the market.”’—Boston Advertiser. 
‘ Lovely little books with refined-looking pages, rough edges all round, and extremely 
tasteful binding, half linen and half paper.’’—Literary World. 


Dickens’s Works, Handy Edhtion. 


To be completed in 30 vols. Small 16mo. Same style of binding and price as 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
These editions are printed on good paper, with clear type. The low price will enable all 
lovers of these great novelists, at a very small outlay, to possess a good edition of their works. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels. 


New Library Edition. Complete in 25 octavo volumes. Cloth, $1.75 per volume, 
or half morocco, gilt top, at $2.25 per volume. 
This new edition, published in connection with Adam & Charles Black, is printed at 
Edinburgh. Each volume contains an entire novel, printed on fine paper, in bold, legible 
type, and contains two steel engravings by the most eminent artists of their time. 


The Parasites of Man, 


AND THE DISEASES WHICH PROCEED FROM THEM. A Text-Book for Students 
and Practitioners. By Professor Rupot¥ Lreuckart. ‘Translated from the 
German, with the co-operation of the author, by WitL1am E. Hoyue, M.A. 
(Oxon.), M.R.C.S., F.R.S.E. Large 8vo. Illustrated with over 400 Figures. 
Extra cloth. $9.00. 

This work contains the Natural History of Parasites in general, together with a Sys- 
tematic Account of Parasites Infesting Man,-—Protozoa and Cestoda. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Wear and Tear ; or, Hints for the Overworked. 
By S. Wer MirowHeLt, M.D., author of “ Fat and Blood,” “Injuries of the 
Nerves,” ete. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Lxrta Apams (Mrs. Laffan), author of “Geoffrey Stirling,” 
“Madelon Lemoin,” etc. 12mo. Cloth and paper. 


A New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Not Like Other Girls,” etc. 16mo. loth and paper. 
II 
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Diagnostic Neurology. 
arepromniology of Diseases of the Nervous System, with Especial Reference to 
Diagnosis. By H. C. Woop, M.D., LL.D., author of “Treatise on Therapeu- 
tics,” “ Thermic Fever,” “On Fever,” ete., ete. 


Botany. 

For ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES: Consisting of Plant Development and Structure 
from Sea-weed to Clematis. With 250 Illustrations, and a Manual of Plants, 
including all the known orders, with their Representative Genera. By ANNIE 
Cuamprrs Keronum. 


Key to Sanford’s Common School Analytical 


ARITHMETIC. 12mo. 


Manual of North American Birds. 

For the Naturalist and Sportsman. Containing concise Descriptions of every 
Species of Bird known in North America, and Illustrated by 425 Outline Cuts 
of the Generic Characters. By Rospert Ripa@way, Curator Department of 
Birds, U. 8. National Museum. 8vo. 


Harcourt ; or, A Soul Illumined. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Aone Somers GiLoHRIst, author of “ Rosehurst,” “The 
Mystery of Beechcroft,” ete. 12mo. 


Clinical Manual of Diseases of the Ear. 


By Laurence TurnBULL, M.D., Ph.G., President of the Subsection of Otology 
of the British Medical Association at Cork; Member of the Section of Otology, 
International Congress, Amsterdam. Second Revised Edition. In One Hand- 
some Octavo Volume of over 500 Pages. With 114 Illustrations. 








HOLIDAY GOODS. 


The undersigned are the largest and oldest house in 
the States for manufacturing and selling of goods for Out- and In-Door Games. 





Ice and Roller Skates, Toboggans and Suits, 
Lawn Tennis, Theatrical, and Gymnasium 
Goods, 
Bicyc'es, Tricycles, and Velocipedes, 
1886 Magic Lanterns, Magic Tricks, Tin Toys, 1887 
Model Steam Locomotives and Engines, 
Scroll Saws, Printing Presses, Tool Chests, 
Chess, Checkers and Boards, Dominos, 
Dice, Cribbage, Chips, 











and all the latest Novelties. For a complete list, send for our No. 50 Cata- 
logue, 325 large pages, over 5000 illustrations. Sent by mail for 25 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 


126, 128, and 130 Nassau Street, New York. 
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IPKA 


& CO.,#< 


140 8. 8th St., Philadelphia. 


1 ARTISTS’ Wax and Paper Flower MATERIALS. 
fa) LUSTRA COLORS, Box, 10 Colors, $1.50. China Colors, 
Plaques, and Panels. 


ITALIAN WINE 


BOTTLES. 


Coralline for Modelling. Brass Hammering Tools. Outfits for 


Wood Carving. 


A new illustrated Catalogue of 195 pages, on application. 
Orders for above goods filled ONE,W at 


140 8. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 








I 721 BROADWAY. N Y. SiS 


Largest Stock of Stamps and Coinsin the World. Stan- 
dard Stamp Catalogue, 200 pages, illustrated with 2000 
engravings, 25c, Standard Copper Catalogue, illustra- 
ted, 25c. Standard Silver Catalogue, illustrated, 25c, 
Philatelist Album, 400 illustrations, board cover, 25c.; 
cloth, 50c. /aternational Album, with specially design- 
ed spaces for every stamp issued, board cover, $1.50, cloth 
$2,50; also on heavy paper in various styles of binding, from 
$5 to $20, APPROVAL SHEETS sent to responsible parties. 
AGENTS wanted everywhere. Our packets cannot be 
equalled in quality or price. Circulars sent free. 

Scott Stamp & Coin Co., L’d, 721 Broadway, N. Y. 





T YOU NEED (and who does 


not ?) the best forms of true 


life insurance, adapted to all 
circumstances and all ages, at 
the lowest sure rates, free from 
conditions or restrictions, incon- 
testable and non-forfeitable, send 


for publications of the 


"PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Home Office, 921 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





SEND POSTAL, 


Stating age, and a statement of the Manhattan’s New 
Plan and a copy of Policy will be sent to you, 
| The New Plan and Policy of this Company are consid- 
ered by Prominent Financiers and Lawyers to be the best 
and ogee in existence. Send your age, and see if you 
50. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Company of New York 
was established in — Has Assets of over $11,000,000, 
with a Net Surplus of $2,300,000. 





{'(By mentioning this Advertisement we 
‘will furnish Cabinet Photos at Club 
Rates, $3.00 per dozen. 


Mis 8. geld, 
\) "pest no rival 





Wage, cab’ 
ipublisdy ea 
ALL REQUISITES 

FOR THE 


4a AMATEUR “@e 
Photographer. 





Cameras, 


<o er 


CAMBERAS. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO. 
Factory, Boston. 318 Broadway, New York. 


4 SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE.“@a 
Mention this M: i 

“Most Reliable and Sim- 

plest for vlain or deco- 

4 rative 











bh | 
Sold by all Druggists, Stationers, 





JAMES B, CARR, 414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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BRADLEE WHIDDEN (late S. E. Cassino & Co.), 


41 Arch Street, Boston, 
For the Fall of 1886, would call attention to some new and 
valuable publications. 
I], AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS. 

A most comprehensive volume on the well-known flowers of our fields and woods, 
The text by Prof. GEORGE L. GOODALE, of the Botanic Gardens at Cambridge, and the 51 
magnificent colored plates by Mr. IsAaAc SPRAGUE. The handsome cover, with colored 
flower-panel, combines to make it the most sumptuous of holiday books. Quarto. Cloth, 
in box. Price $15.00. 


Il. PRECIOUS STONES, IN NATURE, ART, AND LITERATURE. 
An entirely new work, by S. M. BURNHAM, fully covering the complete list of all 
gems and minerals now used as jewels or ornamental stones, with especial reference to 
our American gems, Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth. Price $3.50. 


Il. THE BUTTERFLIES OF NEW ENGLAND. Colored Plates. 

This new book, by C. J. MAYNARD, will prove a most useful work for all collectors 
and students of Lepidoptera. Full descriptions of a@// the species, and 232 life-size 
colored plates. Quarto. Cloth. Price $7.00. 

IV. MESSIANIC EXPECTATIONS AND MODERN JUDAISM. 

By Rabbi SoLoMon SCHINDLER. A most learned discourse on the subject. A 
complete historical treatment of what the Jewish faith means. Second edition. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 

V. SORROWS OF WERTHER, AND OTHER TALES. 

By GorTHE. A new holiday edition of the best of Goethe’s stories, with new 
portrait. 12mo. Cloth, gilt. Price $1.75. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Send for our complete catalogue and prospectuses. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN (late S. E. Cassino & Co.), 
Please mention this Magazine. 41 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 





In looking for Christmas Books don’t fail to 
see the magnificent American Wild Flowers. 
“SISOTIOS=aALCCY, Tre Acq, etres rox SalCoe¢_L evo 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Handsomest, Most Readable, Low Price, Illustrated Family 
Magazine Ever Published. 


PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR WITH PREMIUM, OR 20 CENTS PER COPY. 


Each number, sixty-four pages, brimful of short stories, poems, sketches, travels, adventures, articles on literature, 
science, history, biography, etc., by the best American and foreign writers. as set and invaluable 


Household departments. One or more handsomely-illustrated articles and several beautiful full-page engravings.in 


each number. Published by Schlicht & Field Co., Rochester, N. Y 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


One Shannon Letterand Bill File, 
Price $2.25, or One Shannon 
Sheet Music Binder, 

Price $2.25. 


This File is the most perfect device ever 
invented for the preservation and classifica- 
tion (alphabetically and according to date) ot 
letters, bills, receipts, etc. Any paper may 
be referred to, taken out, and replaced with- 
out disarranging the others. Indispensable 
to business, professional and literary men, 
farmers, housekeepers, etc. 

This Binder has no equal for keeping 
hone sheet music in such a way that one can take 


NG 


EA 


ARRRRERRRELLER! Ns 


Th 


Fie 

NaS out a discarded piece of music or insert a 

ENE gps “ new piece without disarranging the other 

AS a sheets. Handsomely embossed and lettered 
in gilt. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN for sale at A 
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MRS. BROWNING’S LOVE SONNETS. 
Illustrated by Ludvig Sandoe Ipsen. Oblong folio (pages 13 x 16 inches), beautifully bound, gilt top. $15.00. In 
full calf. $30.00. 

“ An ideal marriage present to those who know what love means.”—The Beacon. 

“The most magnificent piece of decorative book-making ever attempted in America,—a most sumptuous vol- 
ume.”—Boston Courier. 

“ No work of the kind has been put forth for years, more sincere, more thoughtful, or more attractive.”—@. P. 
Lathrop, in New York Star. 

“The most important work in illustration that the year has furnished.”—Hartford Courant, 

“These glorious poems have waited for the artist who could fitly illustrate them, and now, after twoscore years, 
they have found him. . . . Nothing like this has ever been done in this country before."—R. H. Stoddard, in New 
York Mail and Express. 

“The illumination belonging to the 16th century in Germany was not more beautiful than is this. The artist 
has caught and reflected the poet’s spirit, and the book will be one of the few which have a heritage of literary 
immortality. The publishers of this rare and wonderful gift-book may well divide the honors with the artist- 
designer. A more beautiful specimen of the book-maker’s art was never seen. The paper is fine, heavy, and just 
faintly tinted ; each leaf is placed in form so it falls open, separately ; the title-pages and the cover, with its silver 
decoration, are marvels of loveliness. In this is a gift-book with a soul in it; one whose decorative beauty, won- 
derful as it is, is still subordinate to its artistic and spiritual significance. It is a book to be a treasure for a life- 
time.”—Boston Traveller. 

‘Never has the decorative art in publishing been carried out to any such extent as this. It is impossible to 
describe the exquisite art by which Mr. Ipsen has illustrated each sonnet, and yet made all blend in a unity of 
design.”"—Lilian Whiting, in Cleveland Herald. 


SCOTT’S THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 


An entirely new edition, with nearly 100 new illustrations. Elegantly bound, with full gilt edges. In box. 
Cloth. $6.00. Padded calf, tree calf, or antique morocco. $10.00. In crushed levant. $25.00. 


Uniform with the above, in style and price: 
THE CHOICEST EDIPION OF THE FIVE GREAT MODERN POEMS. 
Childe Harold, The Princess, The Lady of the Lake, Lucile, Marmion. 





PERSIA AND THE PERSIANS. 


_ oe. > “* . BENJAMIN, late U. S. Minister to Persia. 8vo. With portrait and many illustrations. $5.00. In 
alf calf. .00. 

With many choice pictures of the great Asiatic realm, with its stores of poetry and legend, its strange customs, 
and its romantic scenery and architecture. His long literary training, which has produced many popular books, 
finds ample material in the picturesque region between Batoum and Ispahan, the charms of Teheran and the 
Shimran Alps, and many strange and interesting nooks and corners of Persia. 


STORIES OF ART AND ARTISTS. 
By Ciara Erskine CLEMENT. 8vo. Profusely illustrated. In cloth. $4.00. In half white vellum cloth. $4.50. 
A complete résumé of the History of Art, with accounts of the various schools, sketches, and anecdotes. 


MR. HOWELLS’S LATEST AND GREATEST NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. The set, in box. $10.50. 
The Minister’s Charge. A Modern Instance. 
The Rise of Silas Lapham. * Indian Summer. A Woman’s Reason. 
Dr. Breen’s Practice. A Fearful Responsibility. 
RANKELL’S REMAINS. 


By BaReerr WENDELL, author of “The Duchess Emilia.” $1.00. The great political novel. 


LIBER AMORIS. 


By Henry BERNARD CaRPENTER. $2.00. A metrical romaunt of the Middle Ages. 


AGNES SURRIAGE. 


By Epwin LassETreR BYNNER, author of “ Nimport,” “ Tritons,” “ Damen’s Ghost,” etc. 12mo. $1.50. 
“ Passion and pathos, the wild luxuriance of courtly licentiousness, and the simple but strongly-marked affec- 
tions of primitive people, are interwoven in effective contrast. The material which history supplied the author was 


rich in romantic and dramatic opportunity. Mr. Bynner has enriched it in every phase with a wealth of historical 
color and incident.”—Boston Post, 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SNOB. 


By Tuomas SERGEANT Perry. $1.00. A keen and brilliant social study. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price. Catalogues of our books matled free. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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GEO. C. NEWMAN, 


806 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


French Plate Mirrors, 


¢ STEEL ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, WATER COLORS, EfC, 
PICTURE FRAMES AND WORKS OF ART. 


Special attention is called to our full line of 
ARTIST PROOFS of all the new publications. 


_— ROLLING CHAIR 


r~ y (RECLINING) 






















and or ciroular 
2 NODANN President, o agen nae ‘CONN. 


VioniIn OUTEITS 

AT $4, 88, $15, $25 EACH. 

\ Sent to any part of the United States 

ON TRIAL. Send 

gens stamp for 
talogue, 























Cc. W. STORY, 26 Central St., Boston, Mass. 















Established 1846. 


FRANKLIN | NERVOUSNESS 


Printing INK Works,| so" terraevon ignite 















PARALY SI 18. ExHA Us STION, EPILEPSY, 
VITUS’S DAN 


vinemiesiemnattiiliname: uPA SASL EOPANTAY RRR 
1217 and 1219 Cherry S&t., IN 20 xT 3 So? Ve ie ev Ie 
A 
remapmrara, ra. _| scorch OATS ESSENCE, 


The Dana Bickford PLEASANT! “PLEASANT! PROMPT! PALAT. PALATABLE! = 

























1 \ F AMILY KNITTE R Sleeplessness, aa. Dyspepsia, 
Ege noite cre zing required by the] Paralysis, Locomotor Ataxia, 
Si je weight desired. Opium Habit, Headache, 








DANA BICKFORD, Pres’t, es R 
795 BROADWAY, N.Y. Drunkenness, Ovarian Neuralgia, 
- AGENTS WANTED. Hysteria, Nervous Exhaustion, 


acis| SHOPPING by MA Neuralgia, Epilepsy. 


|| | Sick resdache, St. Vitus's Danco, 
Sciatica, Neurasthenia, &c. 
Miss F. CORNISH, Commission: | “This is in no sensea PATENT MEDICINE. It iss 
aire, 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, buys goods | Nerve and Brain Food Tonite, and is the best Nat tural 
‘ sa . . Tonic and Restorative known. Illustrated Trea 
for ladies residing out of the city. She charges nothing | on Nervous Diseases, Exhaustion, Opium Teco 
extra for her services, but sends goods always at the same sent F MEE fo an Lo ~~ eeps it, Fresh. _ pan, 
prices as though purchased direct. Dress-making a| SCOTCH OATS ESSENCE C CO., 174 Fulton St., N.Y. 
speciality. A perfect fit can be secured without seeing 
her. Taste and judgment exercised in filling orders. 
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WM. D. DUTTON & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 182I. 


IS CHESTNUT STREET, | 
RECOMMEND THE NEW 


HARDMAN 
PIANO 


With its two newest and scones atented improvements, the NEW METAL KEY- 
SUPPORT, and the NEW HARP STOP—rendering it to-day the ONLY PERFECT 
UPRIGHT PIANO. The New Hardman Upright has achieved its unparalleled success 
among the best Judges and most cultured people entirely through its INHERENT 
EXCELLENCE, combined with the HONEST PRICE at which it is sold. Every dollar of 
expense not required by the simplest methods of doing business goes directly into the 
material and construction of the instrument itself, and the purchaser of a Hardman 
Piano therefore not eae ans the most skilfully and durably built piano made but AT 
A PRICE BELOW THAT OF ANY OTHER OF THE HIGHEST CLASS MANUFAC- 
TURED IN THE WORLD. 


TAS. G. WILSON, © 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 





























ROLLING BLINDS, (7m N ROLLING PARTITIONS, 














\ 
VENETIAN BLINDS, ww Ea\: SLIDING BLINDS, 


AND 








ARTISTIC 


+A 
+ 








Two doors South of 23d Street, 


Where samples may be examined, Catalogues and Estimates ob- 


tained, and all communications should be addressed. 
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THe 
Real Estate Trust Company 
No. 1840 Chestnut Street. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


REAL ESTATE, 


THIS Company transacts a general Real Estate business, acting 
as agent or atto’ for buying, holding, leasing, and selling 
property in the city of Philadelphia and its vicinity. 
Negotiates Mortgages and places Ground Rents. 
is Information of any kind relating to Real Estate given without 
charge. 
Particular attention given to buying, selling, and 
renting of suburban properties. 


RENTALS. 


THs Company gives especial attention to the Renting of Prop- 

erties and the Collection of Rents, to the seyment of Taxes 
and Water’ Rents, and to the making of need! irs on such 
properties ; in all respects taking the same charge and management 
of, and giving the same attention to, Real Estate as the owner could 
do. Peculiar advantages are thus afforded to ladies, invalids, and 
persons absent from the city, temporarily or for a prolonged period, 











relieving them from the care of their property and assuring 
of prompt remittance of their funds. 
This Company observes with great satisfaction the results of the workings of this department since its 
organization, and refers to those who have had the wisdom to avail themselves of its services in this respect. 


COLLECTION OF INCOME. 
THIS Company collects Ground Rents, Interest on Mortgages, Dividends, and Income of all kinds what- 
soe 





ver. 
Charges will depend upon the nature of the case, and will be furnished upon application, 


DEPOSITS. 


THIS Company receives Deposits of Money, payable by Check on demand, and allows interest thereon; 
Offers the usual facilities to Depositors for the collection of Coupons, Notes, Dividends, etc. ; 
Issues Negotiable Certificates of Special Deposits bearing Interest. 


TRUSTS. . 


‘THIS Company acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Committee, At- 
torney, etc. ; 
, areceives and executes Trusts of every description, under the appointment of Courts, Corporations, aad 
ndividuals ; 
Becomes surety for the faithful performance of any Trust or Office; acts as Transfer Agent or Registrar of 
Stocks and Bonds of Corporations or Municipalities ; 
Receives and receipts for Wills for safe-keeping without charge. 





All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from those of the Company. 


TITLE INSURANCE, 
‘THIS Company issues Policies of Title Insurance to Real Estate and Real Estate Securities, in 
and adjoining counties, thereby affording absolute security to Purchasers and their Heirs, at a nominal cost. 
This Company also issues Policies of Special Insurance against Decedents’ Debts, Mechanics’ Liens, 


Judgments, Old Ground Rents, etc. 
The charges for these Special Insurances will depend upon the nature of each case, but will rarely exceed 
one per cent. on the amount insured. 


SAFE DEPOSIT. 


THIS Company receives for safe-keeping Securities, Plate, Jewelry, Deeds, Mortgages, and other Valuables, 
at reasonable rates ; 
Rents Safe Deposit Boxes in the Company’s Burglar-Proof Vaults, affording security t loss by Rob- 
bery, Fire, or Accident. These Boxes are rented according to size and location, at from Five to Fifty 
per annum, 
Every convenience is furnished Safe-Renters in the way of Desks, Writing Materials, etc., in: adjoining 


rooms, to examine Papers. ; 
OFFICERS. 


President, Secretary, Treasurer, Real Estate Officer, 
FRANK K.HIPPLE. WILLIAM R. PHILLER. WILLIAM F. NORTH. THOMAS B. PROSSER. 
Frank K. Hipple, Beauveau Borie, George Philler, ohn F. Betz, 


Directors, { Henry C. Gibson, William M. Singerly, Edward T. Steel, homas Dolan, 
Lemuel Coffin, John Wanamaker, Charles W. Henry, R. Dale Benson. 








Solicitor, George Junkin. 
Agents for the sale of the reliable Six Per Cent. Mortgages of ‘‘ The New England Loan and T: 


‘rust Company, 
of Des Moines, Iowa ;”’ and of ‘* The New England Trust Company, of Kansas City, Missouri.” Both Principal 
and Interest guaranteed, and Interest payable semi-annually, by coupon, in either New York or Philadelphia. 
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Bigelow Carpet Co,,|__ * Nusbie Otsting of 


Witton wad Bevel ees 


CARPETS. ‘ AT ABOUT HALF THEIR ORIGINAL 
The Carpets made by this Company have PRICE, WILL BE MADE DURING THE 
received the highest award wherever exhib- REMAINDER OF .THIS MONTH. AL- 


ited, including Gold Medals at the Paris THOUGH BEING LAST SEASON’S IM- 
Exposition, 1878, and at the Centennial, 






























































tind 1876, PORTATION, THE DESIGNS AND COM- 
Their deserved reputation for excellence | BINATIONS ARE EQUALLY AS SE- 
hout of fabric, richness and durability of color, LECT AND DESIRABLE AS OTHER 
and novelty and beauty of design, has led to | COLLECTIONS THAT ARE NOW OF. 
frequent infringenients, and inferior goods . 
have often been palmed off in their stead. FERED AT FULLY DOUBLE THE 
rop- For the protection of the public, the Com- PRICE. APPROPRIATE SILK TEX- 
sai pany has adopted as a trade-mark the word 
— “‘ BIGELOW,”? which will be woven TILES FOR FORMING COMBINATIONS 
“_ (at every repeat of the pattern) in white TO MATCH. AN INSPECTION IS COR- 
riod, capitals into the back of the fabric. DIALLY INVITED. 
hem Customers will, therefore, have merely to 
e its examine the back of a carpet to be certain 
7 that they are getting the genuine Bigelow James M’Creery & Co., 
Wiltons or Body Brussels, - : 
ne These Goods can be obtained from Br oadway and Eleventh St, 
all first-class dealers. NEW YORK. 
THE 
Se P.§COXxX SHOES 
’ and . . 
rar of FOR SALE IN PHILADELPHIA BY 
DAVID COHEN, H. BARTHMAIER, 
. Cor. Eighth and Filbert Sts. 2254 N. Front St. 
iphia 
= WM. HARRISON, PRED. L. MAY, 
coed 1849 Ridge Avenue. Cor. Highth and Race Sts. 
BUOKLEY BBOS., HENRY NORTH, 
— 127 N. Highth st. 414 N. Bighth st. 
Rob- 
ollars 
jan RIOH. FORSTER, ANTON OUERTEN, 
Manayunk, 515 Poplar St. 
Tr, ASK FOR THE 
SER. P. C0 X ¢ H 0 F HOFFMAN BROS8,, 
x OR 1216 8. Second St., and Main St., Germentown. 
ar BOYS, YOUTHS, 
LADIES, MISSES and 
pany CHILDREN. STEPHEN OLOUD, Jr., 
2 Chester, Pa. 
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The Prophylactic Tooth Brush for Adults and 


Children. 


clean the teeth; no other its equal. 


A sure prophylactic, as tt will thoroughly 


Recommended by 


eminent Dentists in the United States and Europe. 
Equally true of the Florence Dental Plate Brush. 


For all wearing Artificial Teeth, personal comfort is only 
possible when this brush is used. For sale by all Dealers 


in Toilet Goods. 


Circulars and full information on ap- 


plication to Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 








[+/ CHURCH { 


pees oa Glase, 


For Illustrated Catalogue, 
address 
J. & R. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST., N.Y. | 

















KIMBALL’S SATIN . 


‘An. CUT CIGARETTES 


74 People of refined taste who 


eae cttes should use only our 
Z; ne: Ari Straight Cut, put up.in satin 
ii ; | packets and boxes of 10s, 20s, 
50s, and 100s. 

14 Prize Medals. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 
THE BEST CALICOES. 


. SIMPSON & SONS, 
a GRAYS AND BLACK AND WHITES 


MOURNING PRINTS. 
NOVELTIES IN 


HDDYSTONE 


FANCY PRINTS. 


FAST COLORS. 
Established 1846. 


FRANKLIN 
Printing INK Works, 


JOHN WOODRUFF’S SONS, 


1217 and 1219 Cherry St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SHORT-HAND Dash. 202.fet,« one 


Lingle’s College, 1431 Chestnut St., hiladelphia, Pa. 


Za 

















Peacefil Revolution. 


Froebel, Pestalozzi, The Quin- 
cy Method, The Kindergarten, 
all outdone and eclipsed by our 
Comprehensive Wherewithal System of Educa- 
tion by A Philadelphia Lawyer. The Book 
form at 60c. for individuals and families, the 
Chart form for Schools, promises complete 
revolution in the expense and time of securing 
an education. To be used under license to 
States, Cities, and Towns at roc. per capita per 
annum or special arrangement. Remit stamps, 
check, or postal order with orders. THE 
WHEREWITHAL MANUFACTURING 
PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GOLE 


PENS 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, Ete. 
THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


AGOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 
be carried in the 


ing ink for several da ae ae 
pocket. Always for or A luxury to persons 


who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Cor. of Nassau and Streets, N. Y. 
Send for Poe Lik. 





~~ | OUR GOODS ARE SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 





» “CHAMPION” osse OR 

DEED BOXES. 18 Sizes. 

Each Secured by our ‘‘ Cham- 

wed * Keyless Lock. If not 

—_ by local dealers, we send 

mples on receipt of price. 

Sendteum nea Illus. List ¢ and Nickeled Steel Pocket 
Tool. MILLER LOCK CO., 821 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 


Specimens of 20 American Woods. 
$2.00 DisPLayeD IN 


nvaluable - 
Architects, Builders, 
chanics, and Schools. Cir. 
culars free. Address 

THE HAREM CABINET, 
Pine Street, 
ity, N. 
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for by Peck’s Par. Improvep 
GURE, DEAF 2 
heard Karras 
Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & ddress | . 
or call on F. "HISCOX, » 863 Broadway, "Y. eon en 


Gatecity Stone Filter Co. 


MANUFACTORY AND DEPOT AT 
Drion Porcelain Works, Greenpoint, Wf, ¥, 
SALESROOMS AT 
O09 Broadway and 09 E, Sith Ot., New York City, 
DON'T DRINK IMPURE WATER. 
THE BEST FILTER EYER INVENTED, 


Cheap ones for the Kitchen. 
Fine Porcelain, with Ic e- 
Chambers, for Dining-rooms and 
es 











ces, 
Lasts a lifetime without change. 


NO METAL USED. 


All Common Metals Generate 
POISON when in t with 


Wes No CHARCOAL, 8and, ALL-HEALING 


or other Compound used. They 
all Absorb, Retain, and become [ AR SOAP 
DN tar CHARCOAL “HAS NO ~ 
MI CHEMIC AL EFFECT 0ON| ‘The Ladies’ Favorite. Pure, 
Emollient, Antiseptic, Deodorant. Peculiarly 
™ Our iee-chamber does not allow | beneficial in the toilet and nursery. It prevents 
emg the melted ice to mingle P 
with the filtered water. skin diseases, etc. It is also an efficacious 
FY The filtering medium is a} remedy in such cases. Cures Dandruff and 
NATURAL STONE, and | hing, 


is as easily cleaned as a b. 
water-pail. Packer’s Tar Soap, 25 cts. Druggists. 











The Union Porcelain Works manue 
fact Chi Tabl for F li 
secgure Chinn Teblowere for Families! POCKET KNIFE 
Sets in stock and made to order. G iIVEN AWAY! 
1GGS & mp, Through the failure of a 
BR —3)5 ~~ Cc . % ~ firm, ey has ee = Fad 





Sole Invento ~OF- " and rea 
TRANSFERRING PAPER, 


FOR STAMPING FOR EMBROIDERY. ais 

importers of Fine Embroidery Silks, Foloselle, and ee sub 

Etching Silks. Send 2 cent stamp for circulars. to YOUNG AMERICA 
flustrated 32-column 


; 104 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK. 
(Souvenir Albums) of American Scenery, Cities, a 
VIEWS etc. A. WiTTEMANN, 25 Park Place, New York. paw ent ph pal one of 


these 
Knives FREE, postpaid, or we will 
send 5 knives oat 5 po Bi for $1.25. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund 


Address YOUNG AMERICA, 138 La Salle 8t., Chicago, i 











It will pay every reader of this magazine to 
send 16 cents in stamps to the Joseph Dixon 


Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. J., for samples All LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND BOYS | 


of lead pencils. By mentioning this magazine will find something they need i in our new cata- 


they will receive pencils worth double the logue of housekeeping and usefiil articles, hardware 
money. specialties and novelties. Send stamp for copy. 


WEBSTER HARDWARE AND SPECIALTY CO., 
59 Murray 8t., New York City. 


SOLID EMERY KNIFE-SHARPENER. 











“Tae CaRVER's FRIEND.” 

A few strokes ry give the dullest knife a keen ed; oe every will iat Handy for table or 
kitchen use. Made of Best Turkish Emery, with steel w: re in centre, "ad nt last for years. bite with fine Coccoloba 
handle, 8 cents; ‘Apple- wood handle, 60 cents. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Postage st: oo 

Ww. H. PARKIN, 7 South Water St., C eveland, Ohio. 
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The Sargent Manufacturing Company, 
OF 814 AND 816 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





WHO ARE THEY? 


They are the successors to the business of Geo. F. Sargent. 


WHO IS GEO. F. SARGENT? 


He is widely known as having devoted many years to the devising and developing 
numerous useful articles for the necessity, comfort, and luxury of invalids. 


WHAT ARE SOME OF HIS DEVICES? 
His “ Monarch Reclining Chair,” as the name indicates, is without a peer in artistic 
design and perfection of construction, or the qualifications to the comfort of its occupant. 
It is capable of every kind of adjustment and at the same time is as attractive to the eye as 
it is comfortable to the body. It is universally accepted as the best of its class in the world. 


IS THAT ALL? 
No. His Invalid’s and Fracture Bed ranks as being the most perfect ever devised. It is so 
constructed that its occupant may be placed in any position that is possible for the human 
body to assume, and so easily manipulated that a child can handle a giant. 


ANYTHING MORE? | 
Yes. His Solid Comfort Back-Rest and his Invalid’s Folding Bed-Tray are household 
words among invalids everywhere. 


WHAT ELSE HAS HE DONE? 


Recognizing the necessity of perfect sanitary arrangements in the sleeping-room, from the 
susceptibility of the human system to inhale poisonous gases during sleep, thus inviting dis- 
ease, he has devised the only absolutely odorless commode that has ever been offered to 
the public. ‘ 


WHAT NEXT? 


To answer in detail would occupy unnecessary space. Suffice it to say that he has given 

. equal attention to the luxuries as well as the necessities of invalids. There are many things, 
such as Rolling-Chairs, Carrying-Chairs, Reading-Tables, Leg-Rests, Appliances for Read- 
ing and Writing, etc. Whatever he has done, has been done well. 


WHAT DO THE SARGENT MANUFACTURING COM- 


PANY PROPOSE TO DO? 


This Company has been organized to carry out in fullest detail that which Mr. Sargent has so 
well begun. They propose with their ample facilities to group together in one establishment 
every approved appliance, as far as known, that will conduce to the alleviation of suffering, and 
contribute to the comfort of the sick and helpless. They propose to deal with their patrons 
in such a manner as shall inspire perfect confidence. They propose that their name, attached 
to any article that they either make or sell, shall be a guarantee of its excellence. ~~ 


They are now prepared to furnish, as far as the several devices are perfected, every kind of 
Reclining-, Rolling-, Carrying-, and Night-Chairs, from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
Also all such things as Invalids’ Beds, Invalids’ Lifts, Crutches, Commodes, Earth Closets, 
Rubber Sanitary Goods, etc. 

They publish an Illustrated Catalogue, describing their various devices in detail, which they 
will send free on application, and they invite correspondence relative to everything in their 
line. 


SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., 
814 and 816 Broadway, New York. 
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“STORY AND CLARK 
PIANOS. 


CHRISTIE & CO.’S 
ORGANS. 





A. G. CLEMMER’S 


PIANO AND ORGAN ROOMS, 


1423 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 





We make a specialty of fancy wood cases in Mahogany, Cocobola, 


Rosewood, French Walnut, etc. 


Our prices are reasonable, and terms easy if so desired. 


We don’t think you are acting wisely to deprive yourself and family the 


pleasures and advantages of music, when $zo monthly will purchase a first- 


class piano, and $5 monthly an elegant organ. 
We shall be glad to have you call and examine our fine stock, or will send 


you descriptive catalogues, if you will kindly write for such. 





A Perfect Toilet Soap 


LINDLEY M. 


ELKINTON'S 








PURE 


Old Dry Blocks 
In Bars 


PALM 


$1.25 per dozen. 
30 cts. per Ib. 
20 cts. per Ib. 


532 ST. JOHN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS OUTTING AND FITTING. 


The Only Genuine 
FPRENCH SYSTEM 


OF 
Cutting and Fitting, 
I8 PUBLISHED BY 

James MeCalil & Cee, 

No. 46 East 14th Street, 

NEW YORK. 

All other socalled French systems are BOGUS, 

hich 
oat 2 Se SaRE PS marie, eh ly 


testimonials Address. James MoCaLy & Co., 46 Es 
ldth Street. New York. 


Priease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 





Dr. Moreswortn & 

Co.’s Ceresratep In- 

pom AND SUCTION 

: YRINGE. No lady can 

afford to be without it. 

Superior to all other instruments. This is the OnLy 

instrument that dilates and detaches from the walls and 

removes by suction, without injury, all impurities or 

foreign matter that may be upon the walls and in the 

folds of the mucous membrane. Price, $2.00. For Sale, 

Wholesale and Retail, at 69 Gold Street, New 
York. Send for full descriptive circular, Fras!!! 


Wise Ladies and Misses to do crochet 





work at home; city or country; steady work. 
WESTERN LACE MPG. CO., 
218 State St., Caicaco, I11. 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 





Pi 
ath edition. Dr. John Hi, W. 
8t.. Albany, N. Y., 
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HE POPULAR SCI- 
ENCE MONTHLY 
for 1887 will continue, 
as heretofore, to supply its 
readers with the results of 
the latest investigation and 
the most valuable thought 
in the various departments 
of scientific inquiry. 
Leaving the dry and 
technical details of sci- 


ence, which are of chief 


concern to specialists, to 
the journals devoted to 
them, the MonTHLYy deals 
with those more general 
and practical subjects 
which are of the greatest 
interest and importance to 
the public at large. In 
this work it has achieved 
a foremost position, and 
is now the acknowledged 
organ of progressive scien- 
tific ideas in this country. 











D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


January 1, 1887, THE Livinc AGE entered upon its 172d Volume, 
having met with continuous commendation and success, 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else 
attempted,. 











The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Infor- 
mation, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature. 


It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable current literature,—cndispensable because it 
embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 


“To have THE LIVING AGE ¢s to hold the keys of the entire world of thought, of scientific inves- 
tigation, psychological research, critical note, of poetry and romance. . . It has never been so bright, 
so comprehensive, so diversified in interest, as tt ts to-day.’"—Boston Traveller. 


“It is one of the publications that intelligent people regard as practically indispensable. From 
its pages one learns what the world is thinking about. It ts an education in itself, as well as an enter- 
tainment.""—Hartford Courant. 


“It contains nearly all the good literature of the time. . . There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found int. . . ltisa 
library in itself.’—The Churchman, New York. 


* “ It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never offers a dry or valueless page.’ —New York 
ribune. 


“‘ Nearly the whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their best moods. . . The 
reader is kept well abreast of the current thought of the age.""—Boston Journal. 


“ Through its pages alone, it ts possible to be as well informed in current literature as by the 
perusal of a long list of monthiies.”"—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“ The subscription price is slight in comparison with the mass of the best current literature which 
it brings with it in its weekly visits. . .- In fact, a reader needs no more than this one publication to 
heep him well abreast of English periodical literature.'"—Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 


“* Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.’""—New York World. 
“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensable literature.’’—Chicago Evening Journal. 


“ It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best thought and literature of civilization." — 
Christian Advocate, Pittsburg. 


“It ts absolutely without a rival. . . Coming once a week, it gives, while yet fresh, the pro- 
ductions of the foremost writers of the day. Essay and review, biography, travel, science, fiction, 
poetry, the best of each and all is here placed within reach.’’—Montreal Gazette. 


‘* It saves not only time, but money.''—Pacific Churchman, San Francisco. 

“ It has become indispensable.” —New York Observer. 

“It keeps well up tts reputation for being the best periodical in the world.’’—Morning Star, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; or, for $10.50, THE LIVING AGE 
and any one of the American $4.00 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for 
a year, post-paid; or, for $9.50, THE LIVING AGE and the S#. Micholas. 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the New Year. 


Address 
LITTHLI&. ck co. Boston. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE AD VER TISER. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Handsomest, Most Readable, Low Price Illustrated Family 
Magazine Ever Published. 


PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR WITH PREMIUM, OR 30 CENTS PER COPY. 


Each number, sixty-four pages, brimful of short stories, poems, sketches, travels, adventures, articles on literature, 
science, history, biography, etc., by the best American and foreign writers. Entertaining Juvenile and invaluable 
Household departments. One or more handsomely-illustrated articles and several beauti full-page engravings in 
Published by Schlicht & Field Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


One Shannon Letter and Bill File, 
Price $2.25, or One Shannon 
Sheet Music Binder, 

Price $2.25. 


This File is the most perfect device ever 
invented for the preservation and classifica- 
tion (alphabetically and according to date) of 
letters, bills, receipts, etc. Any paper may 
be referred to, taken out, and replaced with- 
out disarranging the others. Indispensable 
to business, professional and literary men, 
farmers, housekeepers, etc. s 

This Binder has no equal for keeping 
sheet music in such a way that one can take 
out a discarded piece of music or insert a 
new piece without disarranging the other 
sheets. Handsomely embossed and lettered 


in gilt. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


___ THE COSMOPOLITAN for sale at ALL NEWS STANDS. 
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ALBUMENO]) 


FOOD 


‘It is the best of foods for infants, children, invalids, and convalescents. All its ingredients 
are pure, fine-grade materials, and are put together and presented with noteworthy skill.”— 
American Analyst, October 1, 1886. 

“It is easily seen that Emerson’s Albumenoid Food is four times more nutritious than 
eggs, five times than codfish, and_seven times than oysters.” — Jem. 

‘Casting about for something in itself nutritious yet readily assimilated, I have notably 
filled the want with the Emerson preparation.”—Wm. R. D. BLAcKwoop, M.D., in November 


Medical Bulletin. . 
“I would not hesitate to recommend it in preference to the numerous preparatioas with which 


I am acquainted.””—M. FRELIGH, M.D. 
“ A valuable preparation, just coming into use, is Emerson’s Albumenoid Food.”— ALBERT 


LEFFINGWELL, in Laws of Life. 
-+ISOLD BY DRUGGISTS.i~o 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


EMERSON MANFG. COMPANY, 48 Park Place, N. Y. 


Please send for further testimonials, etc. Sample box, by mail, 15 cents. 
26 
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Cultivators of Flowers, Fruits, and 
Vegetables, for pleasure or profit, in 
garden, green-house, conservatory, 
window-box, orchard, vineyard, lawn, 
kitchen-garden, and market-garden, 
find an ever-ready helper in THE 
AMERICAN GARDEN, an il- 
lustrated monthly journal of horti- 
culture. 

In 1887 will appear special illus- 
trated articles on Famous Country 
Places; on the Gardens, Work, and 
Methods of Practical Horticulturists ; 

s~ on the Rose, Chrysanthemum, Narcis- 


Dis sus, Gladiolus, etc. ; on the tested New 


Varieties ; on Landscape Gardening ; 
also on Women in Horticulture, etc. 

Its pages are the work of practical 
men and women in all sections of 
the country. 

Price, $2.00 a year; with Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, $3.50; or any 
standard $1.50 book published in 
U.S. as a GIFT; or any $1.00 paper 
as a GIFT. 


E. H. LIBBY, 
PUBLISHER, 
No. 47 Dey Street, New York. 





w 10 Dwele fort ite Valua 


—— with over 2, 


to all 
000 varieties 
Fancy Poultry, &c. Address JOHNSON & STOK 


7 Ww . 
Ob teem 
BEST GARDEN, RM AND Pswer et 
S, Seed Growers. 


SEE 
ladeiphia, Pa. 





D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and most complete Seed Estab- 
lishment in America 

LANDRETHS’ GARDEN SEEDS are a > from 
Seed Stocks carefully selected from TRIAL Seed Beds 

FLOWER SEEDS. Our Stock of Flower Seeds is 
lange and comprises the best American and imported 
varieties, 

LANDRETHS’ LAWN GRASS SEED. A mixture 
of the finest varieties of perennial grasses, producing a 
most beautiful Lawn in a short time. 

RECLEANED GRASS SEED, Free from Weeds 
and Trash, All Grass Seeds offered by us are thor- 
oughly recleaned. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS AND TOOLS in great variety. Every- 
thing of the best for Farm, Garden, or Country Seat. 

Landreths’ Rural Register Almanac and Catalogue 


free of charge. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


21 and 23 South Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


SMITH’S SEED CATALOGUE 
Mailed free to all applicants. 
Contains choice lists of Flower, 
Vegetable, Field, Bird Seeds, etc., at 
lowest prices. A trial solicited. 
WK. H. SMITH, Seedsman, 
jos Maaxer. StReat, PHILADELPHIA, PAs 
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Hooks & Cents Fach, 


The following books, each one of which con’ 
first-class novel by a celebrated author, are  Pablaed “nee neat 
pemphiet form, many of them handsomely illus! 
printed from clear, readable ¢: 


The 
Se ee ronan acer at a a 
ra Thorne’ 
Carriston’s Gift, b Hugh Ooaway; The i The Heir p Ashley ; 
yy he Woods a’ Be har Lewy by the author of Dore tarree’'s 
A Shadow on the Threshold, 


the author of “ Dora Thorne”; 
ugh Conway; 4 Tale 4 Sin, by Mrs. ry 
M. E. Braddon; A B 


y asked 
ee our _— publications Satisfaction guar 
rene. dress F. a _R UPTON, 


Ne. i Place. New Y: 











DISEASE CURED WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
Magnetism utilized as never before for Healing the Sick. 


Genuine Magnetic Appliances 


CLASSIFIED. 
INSOLES for cold feet and bad 
M AG N ETI circulation. $1.00 per pair. Send 
size of shoe worn. Send for circulars. 
WRISTLETS for hand paral- 
M AG N ET ysis, sprained wrists, etc. Price 
$2.00 per pair. Send for circular. 
TI ANKLETS for lame and weak 
M AG N E ankles. Price $2.00each. Send 
size of ankle. Send for circulars. 
Tl SLEEPING CAP for nervous 
headache, neuralgia, sleepless- 
ness. Price $2.00. Send for circular. 
G Tl SCIATIC SHIELDS will posi- 
tively cure sciatic rheumatism, 
hip-disease, etc. Price $5.00. Send size of waist 
and leg at hip. Send for circulars. 
| OFFICE CAP for gentlemen 
M N troubled with nervous headache 
or neuralgia ; will give relief immediately. Price 
$5.00 each. Send size of hat worn. Send for circulars. 
GN Tl KNEE CAP for rheumatism in 
the knee is a positive cure. It 
will reduce the swelling and restore to natural size 
immediately. Price $2.00 each. Send size of knee. 
Send for circulars. 
Tl LUNG PROTECTORS are 
priceless to persons with weak 
ungs. They prevent and cure cold, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, pneumonia, throat troubles, 
and catarrh. Price $5.00. Send for circulars with testi- 


monials. 
NETI THROAT SHIELDS cure 
sore throat and tonsillitis. A 
benefit to elocutionists, public speakers, and 
singers. They strengthen the vocal cords and 
revent hoarseness. Send for circular. Price $1.00 each 
y mail. Send size of neck, 

N | ABDOMINAL SUP- 
PORTERS for ladies will 
positively cure lame back, female weakness, 
etc. Consultation free. Price of Belt, with 
Magnetic Insoles, $10.00. Send measure of waist and size 
t+) ion worn, Lady attendants. Send for new treatise. 
N TIC LEGGINS for gout, rheuma- 
tism, lame legs, fever sores, 
and varicose veins. These leggins have ac- 
uired universal praise for their medical quali- 
ties, and Po the ease with which they are worn. Price 
$3 00 each by mail. Send size of leg around calf and 

ankle. Send for circular. ; 
N Tl KIDNEY BELTS for gentle- 
men will itively cure ner- 
vous debility, kidney and liver difficulties, and 
all weakness. Consultation free. Price of Belt, 
with Magnetic Insoles, $10.00. Send measure of waist’ 
and size of shoe worn. Send for the ‘‘ New Departure in 
Medical Treatment without Medicine,’’ with thousands 


of testimonials. 

A NETI FRICTION MITTS 
promptly alleviate indiges- 
tion, constipation, kidney and liver trouble. 
Quickly remove backaches peculiar to ladies, 
and impart wonderful vigor to the whole body. Persons 
of sedentary habits and impaired nervous power will find 
them a valuable companion. Price $2.00 each by mail, 

post-paid. Send for circulars. 
A NETI JACKETS OR CORSETS 
for ladies and gentlemen cure 
chronic rheumatism, gout, lumbago, paralysis, 
bronchitis, lung diseases, and other complaints, 
which baffle the skill of our best physicians. Price 
$20.00 each, with Insole. 
Persons living at a distance who cannot consult us in 
rson should give a clear statement of their difficulties 
y letter, and we will designate the kind and quality of 
appliances required in each case to effect a cure. Send 
your address for the ‘‘ New Departure in ppm Treat- 

ds of testi i 








ment without Medicine,”’ with the 


THE MAGNETIC APPLIANCE CO., 
184 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il. 





WN baal 


AND VIEWS 
Fe toric La Wanted) » Catal loge ¢ FREE. 
ic ne 

ARBAGH ORCAN CO. 800 Pa. 
PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS! 
Press $8.00. Circular Press $8.00, News- 
peper Size, $44.00. Type-setting easy. 

rinted directions. Send 2 stamps for our 
list of Presses, Type, etc., to factory. 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


THE STUDIO. 
AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL DEVOTED 70 THE FINE ARTS, 


CLARENCE COOK, Editor. 


CONTENTS. 

LEADERS ON CURRENT ArT Topics. 

Reviews oF Art-ExHIBITIONS. 

Notices oF New STATUES AND PAINTINGS. 

Notices oF Important New Buitpincs. 

Notices oF New Art-Booxs. 

Norss on ART-MAtTTERS, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Norgs on ARCHAZOLOGY. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS OF ART-EXHIBITIONS, MEETINGS 

or ART-SCHOOLS, ETC., ETC. 

REPRODUCTIONS OF IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY 

THE ORTHOCHROMATIC METHOD. 

. AND IN GENERAL WHATEVER CAN BE OF INTEREST 
To ARTISTS, AMATEURS, AND CONNOISSEURS 
oF ART. 

Needed in every cultivated family. Invaluable to 

Artists, Amateurs, Teachers, Instructors, Connoisseurs, 

Patrons and Lovers of Art, Architects, Builders, Deco- 

rators and Furnishers, Collectors of Antiquities, Vases, 

Coins and Medals, Art-Classes, Clubs, Schools, Colleges, 

Libraries, and Museums, and to every one interested in 

the Fine Arts. 


Published Monthly. $2.00 Year. Single Numbers 20 Centa, 


Address all communications, and make Postal Notes, 
Money-Orders, Checks, and Drafts payable to 
THE STUDIO PUBLISHING OOMPANY. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 
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oOsEPH J. Kocu, Manager. 
J i your ieaunaied to show you a copy. 


ADAMS, RICHTER & CoO., 
371 Canal St., New York. 
so bagi, Sole Manufacturers of the 


*% NEW YORK 
Merk ~CAMBRIC 


oa oawe’ Window Shades, 


These goods are made in all the fashionable colors, 
and will not crack, curl, or fade. 
We are also importers and manufacturers ot 


SCOTCH HOLLAND SHADES, 


in all colors. SrorzE SHADES made to order in Plain, 
Opaque, Dadoed, Striped, and Plaid Cloths. Samples free. 


FLORID A. 

SEvIL.z, on the high pine ridge, a district unexcelled 
for fruit and vegetables, with de! ightful climate, is a fast- 
mail station on the North and South Railway Trunk 
Line, eighty miles south of Jacksonville, and has a com- 
se system of water-works and sewerage. An excellent 

otel is now open. Lots for sale on reasonable terms. 
Address Seville Company, Seville, Fla. 

Mason Youne, President, 35 Wall 5., N.Y.. 
R. H. Mason, Sec’y and Treas., Seville, Florida. 


ink’s Rupture Remedy 


will quickly cure any case of hernia or rupture. Ex- 
planations and testimonials free. Address 

















AGENTS WANTED. 


O. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. 
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The Flynt Waist or True Corset 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


‘UMOUT LESUOO 20 


Is universally indorsed by eminent physicians 
as the most SCIENTIFIC WAIST 
or CORSET known. 
LSIVA OIAILNAIOS 380u oy} sv 
uerorsfyd yueurue Lq posiopuy A[yeszeazun sy 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low- 
necked one, which admits of being high in the back, and 
low front. No. 3 is to illustrate our mode of adjusting 
the ‘‘ Flynt Hose Support”’ each side of the hip, also, the 
most correct = to apply the waist-bands for the drawers, 
under and outside petticoats and dress skirt. No. 4 shows 
the Flynt Extension and Nursing Waist, appreciated by 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports 
attached. No. 6, how we dress very little people. No. 7 
illustrates how the warp threads of the fabric cross at 
vight angles in the back, insuring in every waist THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER-BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 

4a Our “ Manual,’”’ containing < pages of readi 
matter, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of 
Ender mailed free to any physician or lady. 
Mrs. O. P. F YNT, 3t9 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Best Lake Trout Flies, per doz., $1.75. 
Best Reversed Wing Trout Flies, per doz., 
$1.25, 
Best Split Bamboo Fly Rod, with Nickel- 
Pluted Trimmings, price, $11.00. . 
Price of same, with German Silver Trim- 
mings, $13.00. 
Chubb’s “ New Illustrated List” of Anglers® 
Supplies, for 1887, is now ready. Send for 
one. Address 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 


The Fishing Rod Manufacturer, 
Post Mills, Orange Co., Vt. 





LeBoutillier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


DRY GOODS. 


We employ a large force of experienced clerks, 
whose sole duty it is to attend with 
care and promptness to 


Mail Orders. 


It pays to buy Dry Goods in New York. You 
get the lowest prices, the latest styles, and the 
largest stock to select from. New York prices 
are 20 to 40 per cent. lower than those of any 
other city in the United States. 

Write to us for samples, catalogue, or infor- 
mation. Your letter will be answered, not 
thrown into the waste-paper basket. 


Complete stocks of Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, 
Cloakings; Hosiery, Underwear, Table Linens, 
Blankets, Laces, Embroideries, Passementeries, 
Ladies’ Shoes, Upholstery, Suits, Wraps, Gloves, 
etc., etc. 

Cut this out and put it in your scrap-book. 

To avoid delay, address all mail orders to 


BROADWAY and ldth Sf., NEW YORK. 


¥% 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. * 


During the next 30 days special low rates : 
: will be granted ona trial advertisement for : 
: Tue Pansy, BABYLAND, Our LitTLE Men : 
: AND Women; three of the best advertising : 
. Mediums in existence. Address . 
: C.S. LeBARON, Adv’g ey: D. Loth- : 
: rop & Co., cor. Franklin and Hawley Sts., : 
: Boston, Mass. : 


We ccccccccccccccsececs coscccsesccecescccces W 


NE LADY AGEN 


or gentleman wanted in each town in U. S. to canvass 
for a beautifully-illustrated family magazine, now in its 
twelfth year, $1.50 a year, with splendid premiums to 
every subscriber. An experien canvasser can earn 
from $30 to aweek. Any smart man or woman can 
do well. For sample copies and Agents’ Circular, ad- 
dress Tue Corrace Heartu Co., Boston, Mass. 











EFFERY. 


© GORMULLY & oJ 


~CHICAGO,!LLS 





: : Our new 50- Price- 
For Reducing Family Expenses Cee eee betes chat 
publishers. New School Books lower than publishers’ 
wholesale list prices. Second-hand School Books in pro- 
portion. Over 2000 different titles (representing all ublish- 
ers), with classified index, showing —, e different 
authors in the various branches of study. Mailed free on 
receipt of scts. ARTHUR Hinps, Cooper Institute, N.Y. 
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Flying Bird, 5in. 


sprig Violets 
In addition to the above 136 PATTERNS we include Book of Instructions, { Box White Powder, 
@ Box Black Powder, 2 Best Pads, | Plece Stamped Felt with Needle and Silk to work It, alzo 


5 DIFFERENT BOOKS OF FANCY WORK, Blete Oulde to 


Artistic Fancy Work Book of Orrfamment Stitches 
Fancy Braid Book, 500 ILLUSTRATIONS Knitting and reget and 
Sample Book, with several hundred patterns, Teaches also HOW TO STAMP PLUSH, FELT, &. 
Kensington, Plush Ribbon, and other stitches. Also How to Do rng Hattnnds Lamp and eptadiing 


© patterns o contained. yee this outfit are all useful and desirable for stam: one 
been Towel Racks, Lambrequins, Splashers, &c. Plain and concise 
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RENNIE & ALLSON MFY’G CO., 
721 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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eae OR 1887 
ave: SEEDS, a: 
AN UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


The Gem of Religious Monthlies, |4 Storehouse of Art.| Best Family Magazine, 


The Quiver, | Magazine of Arty | aan Wate crore, 


Subscription, $1.50. Sample on Subscription, $3.50. Sample on Subscription, $1.50. Sample on 
receipt of 6c. in — receipt of 2oc, in stamps. receipt of 6c. in stamps. 


Any one sending 34 1.50| Any one sending us $3.50; Any one sending us $1. £0 
before March sare for | before March. 1, 1887, for| before March 1, 1887, 

one new year ly subscription one new year) subscription one now yeatly subecription, 
may select $ rth o ww select $2.00 worth of may select 

books from our catalogue, | books from oe gon books from our catalogue, 
which will be sent, post-| which will be sent, post-| which will be sent, post- 
paid, to your address. paid, to your address. paid, to your address. 


THREE OF THE BEST MAGAZINES PUBLISHED. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE OF OVER 1200 PUBLICATIONS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


Mention Lipeixcotr’s MAGAZINE, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


INFALLIBLE 


wy Be ng 


AN OLD AND RENOWNED MEDICINE. 
ba Fo yo rr pone failed ience has 
proved that this wonde ion has wrought 
more astonishing cures of Serefula ane and kindred diseases 
than any other remedy on earth, IT SEARCHES 
THROUGH THE BLOOD, cleanses it from all hu- 
mors, and enriches it to a@ condition oy perf fect ieaith 
In the treatment of any humor of the s 
is greatly aided by the use of Glenn’s Sulphur 


an abluent for the poisons of the blood as they come 
Sulp hur Soap the surface. The genuine HYATT’S LIFE ALSAM 
is prepared only at the Laboratory of 


FO Cc. N. CRITTENTON, ith aig , 
THE TLE AMDT | ser 
A lot of people (infants and adults) are troubled with 


Mie" iee ned aridcel ay nd there soothing [HEART DISEASE AND PAINS. 
prep eal GLENN'S SYLPH YR SO and re Any Sonsini See a On heart, pele ped 
toilet regularly, it will soon free the skin from f | Hicaxt. Discnse, venditystedirto the uae-of 


tmpurdete, Inducing ithe, frm fs aed’ skin as| DR, GRAVES’ HEART REGULATOR, 
for 75 cents. wae mn receipt of price by which is sofd at $1.00 a bottle by Drvgyete- .— Be 


sure to genuine. —P tied Free 
t, Y, Crittenton, ne... 7 15 Fulton &t,, y. y, —_ shang GhavES, 
And for Sale by Druggists everywhere, 115 Fulton Street, New York. 

Kills Corns and Bunions. Beware of the many poor 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER smtseterns, (aoe, "Gorman “czem, Remover ond 

; take no other, It has no equal. 25 cents. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS CURE IN ONE MINUTE. 
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Patented Jan. 19th, 1886. 


CHAMPION LAMP 


» Table 
Sole owner of Patent, - 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


A. J. WEIDENER, 


No. 36 8S. Second St., 


e. 


or Hanging. Send for Illustrated C 





R. M. LAMBIE, 
anufacturer of all kinds of 


BOOK HOLDERS, 


THE MOST PERFECT 


DICTIONARY HOLDER, 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 
: Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
SENT FREE. 
No. 186 EAST 138th 8T.,. NEW YORK. 





TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


FOR INSURANCES ON LIVES AND 
GRANTING ANNUITIES, 


No. 4381 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED MARCH 10, I8I2. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL = «= «= $2,000,000 
SURPLUS - «- -« 1,500,000 


Chartered to act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 
TRUSTEES,GUARDIANS, ASSIGNEES,COMMITTEES, 
RECEIVERS, AGENTS, etc.; and for the faithful perform- 
ance ofall such duties all its Capital and Surplus are liable. 


ALL TRUST INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPA- 
RATE AND APART FROM THE ASSETS OF THE 
COMPANY. 

INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON MONEY DEPOSITS. 
SAFES IN THEIR BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS 
FOR RENT. 


The protection of their Vaults for the preservation of 
WILLS offered gratuitously. 


Gold and Silver-Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received 
for safe-keeping under guarantee. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY N. PAUL, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JARVIS MASON, TrRusT OFFICER. 
WM P. HENRY, SEC’Y AND TREAS. 
WM. L. BROWN, JR., Ass’T SEC'Y AND TREAS. 


DIRECTORS. 
LINDLEY SmyTH, CHARLES W. WHARTON, 
HENRY N. PAUL, EDWARD H. COATES, 
ALEXANDER BIDDLE, Peter C. HOLLIS, 
CHARLES H. HUTCHINSON, JOHN R. FELL, 
ANTHONY J. ANTELO, WILLIAM W. JUSTICE, 
CHARLES 8S. Lewis, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 

GEORGE W. CHILDS, 





BLACK STOCKINGS 


THAT POSITIVELY 
WwWinnt NOT CROCE! 
Gentlemen's Half Hose, 
Children’s and Misses’ Hose, 
Ladies’ Fine Lisle Hose. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


Unbleached Cotton Stockings 
Dyed for 25c. per pair. 


We Guarantee these goods, 

Y ~~ after being dyed by us, not to 

Miu soil the feet or underclothing, 

that they are equally as clean 

as white hose, and the color 

and gloss will improve by washing. ry a few airs and 
‘ou will be convinced. ‘Silk finish” on all goods. 
erms strictly cash. Goods by mail must be accom- 
panied by postal note or money order. THE F. P. 
ROBINSON COMPANY, 49 West St., Boston, Mass. 





em or send to L.W.NO 
99 & 101 W. Monroe 8i., Chicago. 


DR. A. FONTAINE’S PREPARATION 





DEVELOPS A BEAUTIFUL 
FORM, the effect of which is per- 
manent. Where a fine bust exists 


Mailed secure from ob: 
have elegant Face Creams and Jellies, W: 
tening Formula, Auburnine, Depilatory, Acnine, Freckle 


80 
kle Paste, Fat- 


Lotion, etc., etc. Sealed circulars, 4 cents. 
MADAME FONTAINE, 19 East 14th St., N. ¥- 
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GURNEY’S 


NEW HOT-WATER EATER 


FOR HEATING 


Private Dwellings, Oflces, Public Buildings, ete, 


By HOT-WATER! 


All direct heating surface. Improved peavey ng sliding 
grate. 


Iron stone lining to fire-pot, whereby is steadily 


maintained. Open water-way, and economical on fuel. Ne 
flues to burn out. Is portable and quickly set up. Requires no 
brick-work. Is noiseless in operation. Does not corrode or 
rust. Burns either hard or soft coal. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER C0., 


JOHN A. PISH, Managing Director, 


237 Franklin Street, BOSTON, Mass. 


WORKS AT EAST BOSTON. 


Send for Pamphlet and Price-List. Estimates given for Hot- 


Water Heating, and full information to fitters. 





Headquarters 
FOR LADIES’ ; 
We have been in the FANCY WORK Business for 
years, and make it a point to keep up with the times. 


HAVE YOU GOT 


INGALLS’ NEW 1887 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
And Special Wholesale Price-List 


of Stamped Goods, Fancy Work Materials, 
Stamping Outfits, Briggs’ Transfer Patterns, 
Fancy Work Sooks,etc.? Price, 10 cents. 
IT IS FINELY ILLUSTRATED, contains lots of NE 
GOODS, and srices are lower than ever. : 
Special Offer :—We will send this CATALOGUE 
FREE to any address for ONE TWO-CENT STAMP. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
A NEW CATALOGUE OF 


BRIGGS’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


The last time that Mr. Briggs was over from England, 
we told him that his Cat was not suited to the 
wants of the American Ladies. He saw the point, and 
has made up a Catalogue, printing the Number, Size, 
and Price on each Pattern, so that a lady can tell just 
what the pattern will cost without hunting up the price- 
list. Briccs’ New CaTALocus ts @ 500k of 230 pages, 
and contains HunpREps ¢/ ILLUSTRATIONS of BRIGGS 
TRANSFER PATTERNS, including many New Designs. 
We send this Catalogue by mail, post-paid, for 10 cts. 
BRIGGS’ SILK and FLOSS is made especially for 
working the TRANSFER PatTerns. Briggs’ 
Suave Carns show .300 SHanss of the Si/k and Floss 
to select colors from. Price, 1§ cts. 
RIGGS’ SILK GUIDE. This book gives a list 
of the Coxors to be used in working the Transfer 
Patterns. Price ro cts. Samples of Briggs’ TRANSFER 
Patterns for 6 2c. Stamps. a2 cts.) 
Everything in this advertisement for 18 2c. Stamps. 
(36 cts.) J.¥F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


SEND POSTAL, 
stating age, and a statement of the Manhattan’s New 
Plan and a copy of Policy will be sent to you. 

The New Plan and Policy of this Company are consid- 
ered by Prominent Financiers and Lawyers to be the best 
and simplest in existence. Send your age, and see if you 
think so. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Company of New York 
was established in 1850. Has Assets of over $11,000,000, 
with a Net Surplus of $2,300,000. 


JAMES B. CARR, 414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 














Protect your magazines or pamphlets 
by using a 


“COMMON SENSE BINDER.” 


200,000 in use in the U. 8. 


Size for LIPPINCOTT’S, SCRIBNER’S, CENTURY, 
HARPER’S MONTHLY, ATLANTIO, 
and 8ST. NICHOLAS. 
75 cents each, by mail, post-paid. 
Twenty-six sizes kept in stock. Send for a list and 
mention this publication. \ 
ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 
10 Murray St., New York. 


Ladies! SHOPPING by MAIL! 


Miss F. CORNISH, Commission- 
aire, 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, buys goods 
for ladies residing out of the city. She charges nothing 
extra for her services, but sends goods always at the same 
prices as though purchased direct. Dress-making a 
speciality. A perfect fit can be secured without seeing 
her. Taste and judgment exercised in filling orders. 
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oo 
ante 


STATIONER 


FANCY GOODS 


AND 
BLANK BOOKS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Book Department. 


All the New Books as soon as issued. 






Stationery and Fancy Goods De- 
partment. 
A full assortment of Staple and School Sta- 
tionery, Fancy Goods, Easter Cards, Valen- 
tines, and Novelties. 


Blank Book and Printing Depart- 
ment. 


All kinds of Blank Books for Banks, In- 
surance Companies, Corporations, Merchants, 
etc., made to order, of the best materials. 
Printing and Bookbinding done in the best 
manner, and at reasonable rates. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


716 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


Send $1, $2, 83, or $5 for 
retail box by express, of the 
best Candies in ‘America, put 
quae! OP in elegant boxes, and 

MES) strictly pure. Suitable for 

resents. Express charges 
ight, Refers all Chicago. 

Try it yi 


o. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
Chicago. 





CANDY 


PLAYS! THE B Bust EDITIO PUBLISHED! 


Wigs, Beards, Face Preparations, 

PLAYS! and all articles needed for Amateur and 
phe amaRvocrvens 4 ewitk s sent free 

on application to DE WITT, Publisher, 

PLAYS! 33 Rose Street, New York. d 















WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
paper when 

writing. 


Dr. Sykes Sure Cure Co. CURES ? 


Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 
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STAMPING PATTERNS! 


Our Illustrated Catal +e contains about 
3000 designs for Art Needlework Painting 
etc. Full instructions in Kensington an 
Lustra Painting, and how to do Stamping. 
Price, 25 cents. Sample pages free. Newest 
Designs, Lowest Prices. Try us and be 
convinced that we do not claim too much. 
Mention this Be aT Address 
M. J. CUNNING & C 
161 Kace Street, CINCINNATE, o. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


wwe LESTON'< 


* pom 
TRUSS oe: 
floes esi with renegers ants 7 ihe Ber. 
corzin, leis ey, gumgble and cheap, Gent by mail, Oi 


Insane Para ae Restored 
GREAT 
Nawe cra ita vita 


‘or “ging & NERVE DISEASES. Only sure 
cure for Nerve Ss: a te Fg ny ete. 
INFALLIBLE if taken as directed. No Fits after 
Fi st day's —_. Treatise and $2 trial — — 
it patients, the: ing express charges on box w 

ecived. Se wh 3p. . an address of 

afflicted to DR.KLINE, 3m Arch St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
See Druggists. BEWARE fF IMITATING FRAUDS. 












Tt is easy, durable a 














T , All Fits stopped free by Dr. Kline’s Great 
S:n Nerve Restorer. No Fits after first day’s 
use. Marvellous cures. Treatise and $2.00 trial bottle free 

to Fit cases. Send to Dr. Kline, 932 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Dr, T. FELIZ GOURAUD’S 
> ORIENTAL CREAM 





PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
will do it. 


Beautifies the Skin. 


No other cosmetic 


The rg ped 
Dr. _o— 


: Ses s Indy of tthe haw 
Ae you ladies will use th I recom 
aud’s he least harmful of allt the Skin prepa 
rations.” One tottle will last six months, using it eve 
Also Poudre Subtile removes su — hair ere 
totheskin. FERD. T. HOPKINS, er, 48 a vont 8 
For sale by all Druggists and Pasey G 
the U.S., Canadas, and Europe, 
$1000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the same, 








To Make Little Folks Happy. 


We send the delightful story, “ TREssy’s 
CHRISTMAS,” by MARGARET SIDNEY, to any 
child whose address is sent to us with a 2-cent 
stamp for mailing. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
The best Magazines are BABYLAND, 
50 cts.; WIDE AWAKE, $2.40; Our LITTLE 
MEN AND Women, $1; THE PANSY, $1 a year. 
Send to 


|D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin St , Boston. 


Illustrated 32-page Christmas Greeting Free. 











ew Beware of base rnekons. 












3am tarvresarrccrenreesNeee 

















é, nd 
“ \ 


I teins ayo 7 INV om 





The Physicians’ Favorite! 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT, 


A predigested, non-irritating, easily assimi- 
lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults. 

g@> It has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods failed. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, Most 
Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 


EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists, 25c., soc., $1.00. 


4@ A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of Infants 
and Invalids,’’ sent free on application. 
Wetts, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


ESTABLISHED /80!. 


Barry's 









we (A) FOR 
SJ THE HAIR. 


This excellent article 
is admitted to be the 
pre 3 preparation 
, lor purposes con- 

1) nected with the hair. It 
prevents its falling off, 
eradicates scurf, dandruff, etc., and keeps it in ie most 
— condition. 3 habitual use rao th nae of 
oil, pomatum, or any other preparation quite superfluous. 
It is richly perfumed with the most de! delicious floral fra- 
bald pi and is warranted to cause new hair to grow on 

d places. 








BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


-» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 


2 Tricopherous 


Old and World-Renowned 


REMEDY FOR THE 
RELIEF AND CURE OF 
COLDS, 

COUGHS, 

HOARSENESS, 


——-AND ALL—— 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Sirgers. 
For sale,only in bowes, by all 
Medicine dealers. 


Bridal Outfits. 


L[ufant Wardrobes. 
Ladwes Sutts 


and Underwear. 








Lapizs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


ag and Twentieth St., N. Y. 











PHONOGRAPHY s.r 


Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitm: 

Jerome B. Howard, for sale by all book-sellers. Cat- 

slogne.s alphabet and lustre jonssent free. Address 
OGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. O. 





ORTABLE #@RINTING RESSES. 
for = ras a _ e¢ hago le 
vee ieee feed owas, 10 cta. 


JOSEPH WATSON, 19 ) Murrey 8 Street, New York. 


HORTHAND ty wail or yereonly 


cud forctroular. We G. CHAFEE, Osweas, 87" 


OOKS ON BUILDING, PAINTING, 


 saemeygse etc. For my sepase Illustrated Cata- 
ad ress, enclosing 


logue, 
WMT T. COMBTOE, é Astor Place, N.Y. 


Tableaux, Speakers, for 
PLAY. oe SOL Club & Parlor. *Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T.S. DENISON, Chicago, Ill. 














L CURE FITS! 


When I say Shave them return again fe pane ee oe 





AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains dowble quantity. Use no other. 
GEO H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Bostcn. 


tonce fora treatise and 8 
not now rece: cure, Send ai ah 


| receiving 8 
¥ Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give . Saree ost 
' Oftice. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I willcure you. 
Address 
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'G. ROOT, 183 Pearl 8t., New Yor’ 














LIPPINCOTTS MONTHLY MAGAZINE ADVER TISER, 


VALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE, 





WORCESTER'S 
QUARTO 
DICTIONARY. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
GAZETTEER. 


CHAMBERS'S 
HENCYCLOPADIA. 


(Household Edition.) 


i LIPPINCOTT’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Standard Books for Every Library. 
WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


A Large, Handsome Volume of 2058 Quarto Pages, containing considerably more than 115,000 
Words in its Vocabulary, with their Correct Pronunciation, Definition, and Etymology; to which 

. are appended Articles, Lists, and Tables containing much Valuable Kindred Information. With 
over 12,500 New Words, and a Vocabulary of Synonymes of Words in General Use. Fully Illus- 
trated and Unabridged, with Four Full-Page Illuminated Plates, Library Sheep, Marbled Edges. 
$10.00. Andina Variety of Fine Bindings. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World. Containing Notices 
of over 125,000 places. With Recent and Authentic Information respecting the Countries, Islands, . 
Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the Globe. New Edition, with Supple- 
mentary Tables. Showing the Populations, etc., of the Principal Cities and Towns of the World, 
based upon the most recent Census Returns. One Volume. Imperial Octavo. Embracing 2680 
Pages. Library Sheep. $12.00. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


American Revised Edition. The best in every way. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
Profusely Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Wood-Cuts. 10 vols. Royal 8vo. Several Editions, 
at various prices, from $15.00 to $30.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


A New, Thoroughly-Revised, and Greatly-Enlarged Edition. A Universal Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of Biography and Mythology. Containing complete and concise Biographical Sketches of 
the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. By J. Tuomas, M.D., LL.D. Imperial 8vo. 
2550 Pages. Sheep. $12.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, transportation free, upon receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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las 


contrast. All the ed of 


ONB 
Note or Postage Stamps received in payment. 


da cavor_ it replete wth Ho. hee OF SEEDS AND 


us, and, we be 
mecsipt of 10) cents (in stamps), wh 


AND PLANTS we 
of th te ceoveney Geet and 


Altogeth 
PETER HENDERSON & C0. i r Try ‘ie 





A k 
gly§ FN AWA pis kinds), with 


SEEDS Parx’s Fiorat Guipe, all for two 


stamps. New flowers, new engravings ; teems with floral 
hints. Everybody delighted. Tell ‘all your friends 
Send now. G. W. Park, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


ast any tee Fn — 
names of two ormore ot 


ea quitable * 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES, REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 ay First Nat. hg ee! YORK, 
BOSTON, 23 Court Boston 











Floral Guide 


FOR 1887, 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored 
Plates, hundreds of Illustra- 
tions. and nearly 200 pages—. 
Flower to enaautne and 
lower Culture, and over 150 
containing an Illustrated List 
of ere all the FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES grown, with di- 
rections now to grow them. where the best SEEDS 


en, or who 
work, We 
seeds, 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, N. Rio 








For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





a 2 them, we will 


PHILADELPHIA, 19S. ath St, LPH 
KAN 
BIG OF FER, E AWAY 1000Self- 
peratin; ing Siachines If you want 








Nat. 
ath Nat. BE, PHILADELPHIA. 
NSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 
A one, sen 
at once, The 


us your name, P.O., and express office 
National Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED for two new fast-selling arti- 
cles. Samples free. C. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, 
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‘New Novets sy Porvtan Avruors. 


WIOLETTA. 


A Romance. After the German of UrsuLta Z6GE vON MANTEUFFEL. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. A. L. WisTER. r2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


‘© To see the name of Mrs. A. L. Wister on the title-page as the translator of a German story has beceme a suf- 
ficient guarantee that the book is of high merit and fascinating interest. This is eminently true of her latest trans- 
lation, ‘ Violetta.’ While the character-drawing throughout is very strong and artistic, the charming little heroine is 
presented with exquisite beauty. The plot of the story is worked out in a manner to hold the closest interest, and 
the local coloring as well as the character-drawing is beautifully artistic, while the sentiments of the story can but 
meet the approval of the most exacting.”’— Boston Home Fournal. 











ON BOTH SIDES. 


By Miss Fanny Courtenay Baytor. Containing ‘‘ The Perfect Treasure’’ and 
‘‘On This Side,’’ the whole forming a complete story. remo. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. 

“No such faithful, candid, kindly, brilliant, and incisive presentation of English and. American types has before 
been achieved. The wit of the story is considerable. It is written brilliantly, yet not flimsily. It is the best inter- 
national novel that either side has hitherto produced. It is written by an American woman who really knows both 
—, ee who has shown that she possesses powers which ought to put her in the front rank of fiction.”"—New 

‘ork Tribune. : 


———___-—~>—e—___—__ 


AURORA. 


A Novel. By Mary AGNEs TINCKER, author of ‘‘ The Jewel in the Lotos,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. r2mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 





“It is a story so delicately wrought, so artistically perfect, that one reads it with a delight that deepens inte 
fervor and enthusiasm. It is a story of Italian life,—of love, of intrigue, of despair, of aspiration. It is full of 
dramatic situations, and of subtle, pervasive power.’”’"—Boston Evening Traveller. 

** The whole book is very entertaining, and there are one or two English characters in whom the reader wil be 
interested.”’—London Academy. 





THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS 


A Novel. By Mary AGNEs TINCKER, author of ‘‘Signor Monaldini’s Niece,” 
etc. With five handsome illustrations by Thomas and Helen C. Hovenden. 
ramo. Extracloth. $1.25. 

“« There is not a dull page in it. The story, though the simplest, is at the farthest removed from the common- 
place and trivial ; it is elevated and beautiful throughout by the  precenes of a Christian spirit anda rich bre 


tion. . Every one in this novel, from Glenlyon to the servants in kitchen, has his separate and rounded éadi 
ality.” —The Literary World. . q : 











#,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadeiphia. 
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EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


cee secure & beautt 
5 ewe 





See See or “Gold 2 ee: Moss 


Bose Dinn 
REG Getic APA UBAS REN 


CONSUMPTION, 


6 @ positive soqmedyror the above d 
Princo of cases of the worst kind AF ay long comin 
have beencured. Indeed po grreegtamy Sita i in aeons 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together witha VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to sufferer. Give exe 
& P.O. address. DB. 7. A. SLOCU! 161 Pearl8t. N. ¥ 


THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS No pay asked for patent until ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 











Points why you should 
THE CELEBRATED 


WEAVER ma, 


and 
six 
YEARS. walle. MODERATE 


Send for Catalogues and Testimonials to 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co., York, Pa. 


Ss =N gi Confederate Nigtge 
pooqon sy haate te 
ts pes each be argit nds oe ng St rie i 38 


at 14th &t,. New Vork. Beate: supplied. 





CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 


% HALL’S 
BALSAM i ni 





NAN S BALSAM will 
ou, even th pro: aid 
Price 25 cts., 50 cts, and $1.00, 


JOHN F. HENRY & 00., New York. 
§2"Write for Illuminated Book, 


=e 
SAT GLASS 


Cover your Winpows witn Patenr 
Gracier Winpow DEcorATIon. — 
disagreeable window rendered beautiful 
Suitable for Houses, Churches, Libraries,’ EVERY 
etc. Inquire from. general deale: a 

“write to head office in "Philadelphia, 

M. Mason, 106 North Tenth Street. HOUSE 
Book, 300 Tilustrations and Sample, post- 

free, 50 cents. 











CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


IRON R 


SIDING, © .4 
CEILING. .° 


OOFING, 


METAL 
SHINGLES. 


WG. HYNDMAN & CO. 


SEND FO IRE ZIRCULAR 3 


CINCINNATI 
























































LIPPINCOTT'’S MONTHLY 


MA GAZINE ADVER TISER. 











(OLGATES 


BOvdueT 


y foilet Soap; 


2 Established over 80 years. The: 
gtaagnet and oldest manufacturers $ 
of Toilet Soaps in America. 








5 Our Toilet Soaps of all kinds are 
acknowledged to be the most re- 
$liable, being absolutely pure, of 
high uniform standard, and ex"s 
sannatte delicacy of perfume. THE 
BEST for chapp:d hands and 
$ delicate skins. Sold everywhere. ; 


COLGATE & , Co., 


Qn wrnwnwmnws wrnrwsr 


Ew YORK.: 
WAN WAN MN MNNWN 








. 





" ey | _ aie 
IT STANDS AT THE HEAD, 


Ts No. 2 CALIGRAPHH is the only 

double-case Writing Machine that pro- 
duces each letter by a single finger stroke, and 
thus fully economizes time and labor. 

15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, 
and are becoming immensely popular for their 
Durability, Speed, and Manifold- 
img ability. 

We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms 


which are convincing. 
For specimens, etc., address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York Office, No. 237 Broadway. 














INDEPEHNDENT FOUNTAIN PP 


INDEP ES 
AGENTS WANTED. 


discount to agents and dealers. We also manufacture a 
= 


EN 





NDENT 


(Cut shows exact style, but is not a fac-simile of size.) 


Inkstand and Penholder combined, fitted with best quality of Gold Pen. This pen is guaranteed perfect in all 
its parts. Price, $2.00 and upward, according to size, holder, and pen. Sent by mail on receipt of price. Liberal 


, reliable Stylographic Pen for $1 and upward. 
a 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE-LISTS. 
J. ULLRICH & CO., 106-108 Liberty Street, New York. 





Mark your “Most Reliable and Sim- 
| | Clothing ! plest for plain or deco- 
a Clear Rec- oN A rative 
9 | ord of 
t half 


i 


OUTSIDE BLINDS OPENED CLOSED 
AND AUTOMATICALLY Cie \oiae 
INSIDE 


INANY POSITION FROM THE 
WITHOUT RAISING THE WINDOWS 
— OR SCREENS,BY THE — 


Dodd Shutter Worker 
THE DODQ MAN'F'G CO. 
IG MURRAY ST ROOM 109 NEW YORK. 

















“ 


Sold by all Druggiste, Stationers, ; 
News and Fancy Goods dealers. 








A. W. HABER, 


Lead Pencils, Gold Pens and Pencil Cases, Rubber Bands, Penholders, 
Copying Inks, Thumbtacks, Tracing Cloth. 


EBERHAR 


D FABER, 


718 and 720 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


40 











ATY OF Catoctin; 
THE CHAIN- BREAKERS. 


By GEO. ALFRED TOWNSEND. 


* GATH.” 





“Katy of Catoctin” is a stirring national romance, opening with the raid of John Brown — : 
at Harper’s Ferry and closing with the death of Lincoln; a picturesque and romantic story, 
partly historical and partly domestic, full of dramatic incidents, and marked by vivid delineations 
of character. It is a history of a remarkable period set in the form of a novel, intensely interest- 
ing in its main purpose, and rendered fascinating by delightful domestic pictures. nok ts not 
saying too much to call tt the one great romance of the day. 


12mo, cloth, 567 pages. Price, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, | 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





vous exhaustion by taking ate 
“the ordinary food con- GLOSLY’S Vitalized a 4 
tains elements that build up the 
: muscles, but people who write, think, worry, watch by bedsides, study much, waste 
poe nerves not muscles. Of all the special brain foods Crossy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHTES 12 
are the best yet devised by scientific research. This Editor has examined many letters © 
from people, and they speak of a benefit that vo medicine can give. He believes in 
them, uses them, and will bear testimony to their efficacy.”—Z. L. KELLOGG, Edttor ~", 
of School Journal “Treasure-Trove,’ ete. “Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phos- 
phites."-CHRISTIAN AT WORK. Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites cure all forms of . a 
nervousness and weaknesses. A vital phosphite, not a asada phosphate or ones He 
water absurdity. ae 
For Sale by Druggists, or Mail, $1. 


T HE Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone,—brain workers,—cured their ner- | 








<a. THE GOLD MEDAL® —s— 


ee HXPOSITION -1878°" 
[OT Es RONG: 


FOR gh EXCELLENCE = 


THE » FAVORITE »~NUMBERS*303,332 404, py ln ee 
GILLOTTS OTHER-STYLES—SOLD -BY-ALL + DEALERS + wy 
ge te. THROUGHOUT *THE7SWORLD -= : 











~ 


ADE 


ee? 


FOR SALE BY ALL 








Strength, and 
a kinds, and 


wht ess. 
ne ee] in sold in cotpesition with the tobe of low test, shost 
or phosphate powders. Soda’ ond: cans. 
OVAL iL BARING Powbex CO., 106 Wel Street, New York. 


LUNDBORE' 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose, 
Landborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S: 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 


If yon cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PER- 
FUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your 
vicinity send your name and address for Price-List to 
the manufacturers, YOUNG, LADD & COPFIN, 
24 Barclay Street, New York. 





EMBROIDERY SILK 


Pactory Ends at kalf price; one ounce in a 
box—all good silk and goud colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 49 cents. 190 Crazy Stitchee 
in each package. Send Postal note or Stamps 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SS) rf 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — 

§ or 469 Broadway, New York. 





PIANO FORTES. 
FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC, 
Upon their exceltence alone, have attained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNBQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP, and DURABILITY, 
WAREROOMSB: 

112 Fitth Avenue, New York. 204 and 
2S W. Baltimors St., Baltimore, 

817 Market Space, Pstna: Ave, Washlagton, 0. ¢, 


GOLD MEDAL, F Pan 1878. 
BAKER'S 


- Breakfast Cocoa. 


rw Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
MN and is therefore far mofe ecouom!- 
4 cal, costing less thar one cent @ 
cup. It ts delicious, nourishing, 
i strengthening, easily digested, and 
fj adnirably adapted for invalids as 
we well aa for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywheres 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIR, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Tea S ) ° 
vee Vanilla Chocolate, 
ew 
Si: Like all our chocolates, is pre-. - 
a\ pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavured wii 
pure vanilla bean. Served as & 
drink, or eaten dry. as confec- 
tionery, it 1s a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
ff vourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mase _| 











\ AMERICAN BRANCH OF HOUSE, 


Mi HENEY HOH, SOLE AGENT. 


91 JOHN ST., NEW. YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SG 











